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Read this “Going Away’? Number of 
Good Housekeeping, and see if the lure 
of vacation is not greater, and love of 
home at the same time deeper, for the 
reading. Is not the double purpose 
achieved, and handsomely? How could 
the result be otherwise, with such brains 
composing the authorship: Gertrude 
Atherton, the Countess of Warwick, Dr. 
Wiley, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Emerson 
Hough, Mary Heaton Vorse, Leonard 
Merrick, Jessie Willcox Smith, Woods 
Hutchinson—and on through an un- 
paralleled list of writers and artists 
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Aunt Sarah and Cousin Mary could go to California, or Europe, if they only made up 


their minds to it, but they are wedded to the old roads, and the old horse and buggy 


To Mrs. Stay-at-Home 


A Small Offering of Dynamite for the Woman Who Does 
Not Know the Country or the World She Lives In 


‘By Gertrude Atherton 


Author of ‘‘ Julia France,” ‘‘ The Conquerers,”’ etc. 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


Not all of us can travel. But many women could greatly widen their horizon 
if they would “‘ break away” from stereotyped outings and acquire the broader 
knowledge and sympathies which the larger life of woman in these days demands. 


HE advantages of travel are great, no 

i doubt, but they are nothing to its 
joys. Most women are born with as 

strong an instinct for adventure as men, an 
impression in the brain cells handed down 
from that long-gone time when woman was 
the physical equal of man and roamed 
the world at his side. Today, few women 
have the courage or the initiative to open 
the wild places of the earth, to hunt big 
game in Africa, or to dig for buried cities; 
and there are only two ways in which they 
can gratify this ancient instinct: dangerous 
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investigation of forbidden orchards, or 
travel abroad. We will ignore the former 
alternative, this being a family magazine. 
There is a sense of adventure merely in 
boarding the deck of an Atlantic liner, 
crowded with stewards, porters and pas- 
sengers, a confused sight that soon will give 
way to the utmost order, perhaps to a holy 
calm! Inside, groups of people are talking— 
on the staircases, in the library, in the com- 
panionway, some tearful, all more or less 
excited; and, alas! often the most inter- 
esting faces are never seen again. They 
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either have come to say good-bye, or col- 
lapse, or, who knows? cannot stand the 
test of steamer costume. However, that is 
an insignificant detail. One can always feel 
sure of one or two interesting personalities 
to add to the sense of discovery; and the 
entire life of one week or two, according to 
the ship or the route, is so different from 
the life one spends for the greater part 
of one’s days on shore, that one could feel 
happy and full of a keen, subdued excite- 
ment if in a company of dummies. If one 
is a born traveler, one never loses this sense 
of novelty, of adventure, even if one crosses 
yearly; it is glorious merely to be “going 
somewhere’’; and who knows what may be 
at the other end? Europe may not be vast 
in area but there is more variety within 
twenty square miles of this old continent, 
inheritor of the centuries, than within twenty 
thousand of America; and every village is 
a work of art. 


Made Cowards by Creature Comforts 


HAVE known women never to go to Eu- 

rope a second time, because they could 
not stand the separation from the creature 
comforts to which they were accustomed. 
Home is the place for these people and it is a 
vast relief not to meet them and listen to 
their woes. But the real traveler cares little 
whether she has a morning bath in a long 
tub without turning the hotel upside down, 
or if she has to put up with: the round tub 
for six days out of seven. The more expen- 
sive of the European hotels are putting in 
more bathrooms every year; but they 
charge accordingly, and many a woman, 
who saves for this trip for years, cannot go 
to them. She cheerfully postpones such a 
modern indulgence as bathing (Roman 
style), and, armed with a small dictionary, 
and a Baedeker, which gives the addresses 
of hotels and pensions to suit every purse, 
she starts off undaunted and often alone, to 
explore the wonder world of which she has 
dreamed and read all her life. She travels 
“third” from necessity, not knowing that 
many people, who live in Europe, do so 
from choice, and so sees picturesque types 
and costumes that the rich, shut up in the 
stuffy plush carriages, never dream of: she 
goes to small but recommended hotels, sees 
how the natives live, and steeps her soul in 
the color of the country; a color not to be 
found in the great hotels designed for the 
rich, particularly for the American rich, and 
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little less vulgar than the great hotels of 
Fifth Avenue. I must confess that it takes 
some courage deliberately to turn one’s 
back upon all these imported comforts and 
put up at hostelries whose national meaning 
of the word comfort is not in our vocabu- 
lary. But one is rewarded in one’s memo- 
ries and, if one is really a traveler, one 
extracts the full flavor at the moment. 
Unless one does a certain amount of travel of 
this sort, one does not see Europe, but goes 
home with the impression that it consists of 
hotels, shops, picture-galleries of an infinite 
weariness, and the Rhine. The best thing 
to do is to get the galleries off one’s mind at 
once, leave the shops till the last, and, mean- 
while, devote one’s self to the towns in their 
infinite variety: their architecture, their 
street-life, above all their people. 

I can imagine no greater pleasure than to 
go to Europe for the first time in these cir- 
cumstances, forced to practice economies 
which fling one into the very lap of the old 
world at once, instead of awakening later, 
when the keen edge of novelty has worn off, 
to the importance of this method of travel; 
to have saved and planned, for years, so 
that one never loses the sense of either 
gratitude or novelty, to pack every hour 
with beauty and adventure, lest the oppor- 
tunity never come again, but at the same 
time to rest judiciously lest mental and bodily 
fatigue inject the fatal antidote of disgust. 

Perhaps the second visit to Europe is the 
more pleasurable after all, for then one 
knows not only what to do but also what 
not to do; and there is the added delight of 
revisiting scenes whose very novelty blunted 
their full realization; but, in any case, even 
three hurried months of Europe in the 
crowded travel season is an experience of 
infinite pleasure and profit to those with the 
minds to appreciate it. And even the mil- 
lions of third-rate people, who swarm over 
Europe, either in small parties, or person- 
ally conducted, who rush through gallery 
after gallery, castles, scenery and shops, 
and whose liveliest sensation is fatigue, 
even these, doing Europe merely because it 
is the “thing,” and with eyes for nothing 
unstereotyped, are forced to learn some- 
thing not to be got from books and pictures 
alone, develop something in brain and 
personality that enlarges their point-of- 
view a trifle, broadens their outlook on life 
and their estimate of people just that much 
more than if they had scorned European 
travel, as so many do. 








A glorious time the girlies are having 


in their summer camp, growing athletic and self-reliant, while 
their mothers are seeing the world and broadening their horizon 


Provincialism Is Not Patriotism 


é ie anyone who watches the hordes of 
Americans in Europe every summer, it 
is almost incomprehensible that many more 
never come to Europe and never want to! 
Putting those too poor to think about it 
quite out of the question—and one must be 
poor indeed not to manage one trip to Eu- 
rope in these days when there is a minimum 
to suit nearly every purse—there is the 
class of woman who cannot afford to travel 
in luxury and so will not go at all; the 
woman who can afford the luxuries of travel 
‘such as they are,” but who loves her own 
bed and bath far better than anything “old 
Europe” has to offer; the woman who is al- 
ways homesick (almost the lowest type we 
have bred because the most parasitic); and, 
the most objectionable of all, the woman 
who scorns Europe because she is “such 
a good American,” 7. ¢., is saturated in a 
provincialism she calls patriotism: the type 
that never reads a story in the magazines or 
a novel that is not “American.” I never 
meet one of these that I don’t wish a law 
could be passed compelling every American 
woman to spend a year in Europe whether 
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she liked it or not. It is this type of woman 
that is a clog in the wheels of progress, 
that knows nothing of the world and is too 
conceited and self-satisfied to wish to, 
whose point-of-view is either atrophied or 
distorted and who not only is one of the 
most appalling of the social bores but a dis- 
tinct menace in the community. If she 
goes in for reform, she does more harm than 
good; for, knowing nothing either of human 
nature or the customs of foreign lands— 
the natural results of centuries of experi- 
ment—she goes her blundering way with 
certain Puritan axioms to guide her and, by 
making nearly all fruit forbidden, develops 
the vicious tendencies latent in character. 

I have dwelt upon Europe because, of 
all foreign lands, it is the most accessible to 
Americans and the cheapest, moreover the 
most responsive. For the more adventu- 
rous and fortunate, there is the whole wide 
world outside, and they need no: spur. 

An excessively pretty woman, still quite 
young, said to me:—it was in San Francisco: 
“T went once as far as New York and came 
home as fast as I could. No Europe for me! 
If I can sit at my window all day and look 
out, or have the new novel to read, that is 
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enough for me.” This remark would be in- 
credible if it were not true; and I don’t 
fancy that it would be said by a woman— 
given the same. circumstances—of another 
nation in the world. We have developed 
the spoiled, indolent, parasitic type in all 
its perfection. And yet this woman was by 
no means a fool: her personality was inter- 
esting; cultivated, she would have been an 
ornament to society. She was quite a beau- 
ty, healthy, vain enough to keep her figure 
down and rich enough to entertain. Dur- 
ing the time I was thrown with her, I often 
speculated upon what she would be if I 
should take her to Europe for two years and 
force her to wake up. Left to herself, even if 
induced to go, she probably would spend most 
of her time yawning in comfortable hotels 
and wishing for the familiar sights beneath 
her window. In fact she would have seen 
nothing of Europe, even if set down in the 
heart of it: she would have immured herself 
with associates as vapid as herself. I have 
never seen a more typical example of her 
irritating type. I often wanted to slap her! 

Rich women with all their opportunities 
do not see enough of Europe, in their 
yearly visits. Although to say that they go 
merely for clothes is a libel (for they generally 
take a spring cleaning at some one of the 


“Bads” and an automobile tour after, visiting 
chateaux and the like, as well as take in a bit 
of smart society) they learn little if anything 
of the politics of Europe—those politics that 
may shake us to the foundation any minute 
—and nothing whatever of the many social 
problems, great and small, which make up 
the life of the states of the Old World and 
react on us. Everybody that visits Eu- 
rope—and I am thinking of women particu- 
larly, as our men go seldom and remain 
briefly—should learn all she can about each 
country she visits and contribute her modi- 
cum to the progress of her own land when 
she returns. What were we in the first 
place but the children of Europe, turned 
loose on a new continent? We carried with 
us all she had evolved in centuries B. C. and 
A. D., of law, science, political economy, liter- 
ature, art; and when we threw off her various 
yokes we were not too proud to continue to 
use our old inheritance liberally in the re- 
adjustment of state and social machinery. 


And This Panacea Is Amazingly 
Inexpensive 


| 5 Sphed to return to the pleasures and advan- 
tages of life abroad: I would say to all 
women who are discontented wives, with no 


The familiar rocking chair brigade at the summer 
hotel—the same women, the same chairs, the same 
old round of gossip, summer after summer 
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A glimpse of people 
different from the 
“home folks” is 
stimulating and 
educative 


children to bring up, to all women unmar- 
ried or not wishing to marry, and to the 
women .whose earlier life-work is done, go 
to Europe for a few years if you have only 
a hundred dollars a month that you are 
sure of. In half a dozen cities, you can live 
on fifty of it and have the rest for the opera 
and clothes. Most of the galleries are free. 
I know people who save a little for travel on 
this income. In smaller towns, of course, 
living is éven less, and there is some sort of 
opera in nearly every German and Italian 
town of any size. There are always charm- 
ing people to be found everywhere and after 
you know the language you will learn what 
the theater really means and be in a posi- 
tion upon your return to advise the well- 
meaning but fumbling Drama Leaguers of 
our various centers. If you have an income 
of even three hundred a month, you can 
educate your children in Switzerland or Bel- 
gium and get something out of life yourself. 
In Munich, most fascinating and artistic of 


cities, the German is bad, and Dresden is 
becoming expensive—although one person 


can get along any- 
where. And living is 
infinitely cheaper 
than with us, except 
at the great hotels 
where class prices 
prevail. It is true 
that “the cost of liv- 
ing” has increased in 
Europe as else- 
where during the 
last ten years, but 
it is still low ac- 
cording to Ameri- 
can standards, and 
in Germany the 
Americans have a 
saying, “A mark (24 
cts.) is equal toa 
dollar at’ home.” 
Don’t bother your 
friends for advice but 
invest in Baedeker— 
study the pension 
lists. I know a family 
that saw Europe on 
an incredibly small 
sum and in no great 
discomfort by going 
to the last pension on 
every list. . But go, 
go and stay there for 
a year or two and 
help to make our own country more en- 
durable upon your return! 


Better See Your Own Country First 


cecal is very commendable. But how 
many of those people do see their own 
country first or last? It is possible that they 
visit Yellowstone Park and Yosemite Valley 
in the course of their lives, but of the sec- 
tional life and peculiarities of this great 
country what do they know? They are not 
the “Americans” they are so fond of pro- 
claiming themselves, but Easterners, West- 
erners, often mere New Yorkers or Californ- 
ians. I believe that it is better for 
American women to know their Europe 
first, because it broadens and makes them 
far more appreciative, owing to its stimu: 
lating effect on the imagination; but 
certainly, after one or two trips abroad, 
they should set themselves systematically 
to study their own country. Now, particu- 
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larly, that so many states have granted 
women the franchise—and the rest is but a 
matter of a few years—it behooves the 
women to study the problems of every 
other state besides their own in order 
to convert them as far as possible into 
national problems and so destroy the ab- 
surd sectional pride and jealousy that exists 
to-day. And they would find themselves as 
deeply interested in the process as I have 
been, for every state with its principal 
cities has its own character. Just now I 
spent two weeksin Detroit. I did not know 
a soul in the place but I found it perpetually 
interesting, with its old French atmosphere, 
its curious commingling of old-world repose 
and active modern spirit. Of course, the 
newspapers must be read attentively. 

What the women of the East should 
learn, at first-hand, is that the West is 
packed with cities and towns often magnifi- 
cent in appearance and with a good per- 


centage of people as traveled as the trav- 
eled Easterner and also that the natural 
beauties of the West far excel anything the 
East can show and are not often surpassed 
in Europe; and the women of the West 
must learn that the East is not entirely 
composed of Fifth Avenue, Broadway and 
Peacock alley. The spirit, the genius of the 
two great sections of our country, to-day, 
are as dissimilar as the old differences be- 
tween the North and South; but we live 
in more enlightened days, and with far 
greater facilities for travel. ‘There is no 
excuse for such absurd rivalry and distrust. 
If women are ever to achieve the solidarity 
which seems to be instinctive with men, let 
them devote themselves to the task of 
making their country really “American,” 
instead of encouraging the two great divi- 
sions to hiss at each other like Germans and 
Frenchmen! But only intelligent and lei- 
surely travel will accomplish this. 


The Graduates 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


SAW them beautiful, in fair array upon Commencement day; 
Lissome and lovely, radiant and sweet, 
As cultured roses, brought to their estate 

By careful training. Finished and complete. 


They passed in maiden grace along the aisle 
Leaving the chaste white sunlight of a smile 


Upon the gazing throng. 


Musing, I thought upon their place as mothers of the race. 


Oh there are many actors who can play 

Greatly, great parts: but rare indeed the soul 
Who can be great when cast for some small role; 
Yet that is what the world most needs; big hearts 
That will shine forth and glorify poor parts 

In this strange drama, Life. Do they, 

Who in full dress-rehearsal pass today 

Before admiring eyes, hold in their store 

Those fine high principles which keep old Earth 
From being only earth; and make men more 
Than just mere men? How will they prove the worth 
Of years of study? Will they walk abroad 


Decked with the plumage of dead birds of God, 
The glorious birds? And shall the lamb unborn 

Be slain on altars of their vanity? 

To some frail sister, who has missed the way, 

Will they give Christ’s compassion, or man’s scorn? 
And will clean manhood, linked with honest love, 
The victor prove, 

When riches, illy-gained, dispute the claim? 

Will each guard well her husband’s home and name, 
Or lean down from her altitude to hear 

The voice of flattery speak in her ear 

Those lying platitudes, which men repeat 

To listening Self Conceit? 


Musing, I thought upon their place as mothers of the race, 
As, beautiful, they passed in maiden grace. 





The Jessie Willcox Smith Mother Goose 
Mi Mary guzte contrary 


How Does your Garden grow? 








seo ps9 i oui RSA iNII CII. 


-VIl- Mary. Mary Quite Contrary 
With silver Bells and cock/e Shells 
And pretty Maids all in A Row. 





The subjects already published are ‘‘Pease-Porridge, 

December, 1912; “‘Little Miss Muffet,’’ January, 1913; 

“See, Saw, Marjery Daw,"’ February, 1913; ‘The Way to 

London Town,’* March, 1913; ‘“‘Rain, Rain, Go Away,’’ 

April, 1913, and ‘‘The Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe,'’ May, 1913 
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By Emerson Hough 
Author of ‘‘ The Mississippi Bubble,” ‘‘ Fifty Four Forty or Fight,” etc. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


LIA stood at the rail near the gang- 
ty way, looking intently out over the 
throng which now broke into a run at 
the imperious clang of the bells reinforcing 
the great liner’s hoarse roar of command. 
The last porters flung inboard their loads of 
luggage, adding to the jumble of rugs, bags 
and stick cases which accumulated at the 
main saloon door. 

The two uniformed ship’s officers at the 
foot of the gangway, hitherto coldly auto- 
matic, now became galvanized, began to 
gesticulate, to shriek in their foreign tongue. 
The end of the cleated stair began to rise, to 
move. A hurry all alongside marked cleavage 
of the liner from her touch with the world. A 
slow tremor, a vast, indefinite pulse throbbed 
once, as the Voyage took on life.... 
And still Elia Welland’s lips half parted, her 
cheek held just a trifle of color, a trace as of 
a wholly unfit frown came between her 
brows. She did not hear the second com- 
mand of her Aunt Mary’s voice—Aunt 
Mary, busy with luggage and gripped by a 
deathly fear that the deck steward would 
piay her false in the matter of deck chairs; 
as deck stewards have been known to do. 

And then, swiftly—although Aunt Mary 
could not see the change, from her position at 
Elia’s back—a sudden veil lifted from Elia’s 
face, so that what the officers at the gangway 
might have seen, had they looked, was the 
figure of a very comely girl of twenty-two or 
so, wellcladin gray, with asmart little travel- 
ing hat and a smart little traveling boot; and 
the face of this very comely girl, animated 
by an indescribable wave of content, al- 
though the visible and describable evidences 
of such content were no more than the very 
slightest increase of pink in the cheeks and 
the faintest—oh, very faintest—hint of the 
birth of two wholly adorable dimples, one 
at each cheek, just above the corners of a 
good, capable mouth which came near smil- 
ing. . .. Then Elia turned to her Aunt Mary. 

What the two German officers of the 
Berliner saw instead of this, was the figure 
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of a tall and active young man, with a bag 
in one hand and an umbrella holder in the 
other, hastening with long and even strides 
toward the rising gang stair, his face ab- 
sorbed rather than anxious. He evidently 
purposed coming aboard and not merely 
waving good-byes. The two stolid Germans 
held further passengers verboten at this 
stage and waved him wildly aside. 

He regarded them not at all, but flung, 
sprang and scrambled all in one; rose, jerked 
his coat into place, drew a cap from his 
pocket to replace the straw hat he had lost 
in the slip, felt in his waistcoat for his cigar- 
ette-case and, motioning casually to a ship’s 
steward to bring his bag, walked in to the 
desk to ask for mail, as calmly as though this 
had been his fashion. of coming on board 
ship all his life. Many smiled as he passed, 
but this was only at his narrow escape, for 
he seemed to recognize no one—not even 
Elia, who had dimpled at his approach afar. 

“Did you see that, my dear?” demanded 
Aunt Mary of Elia as, pushing through the 
confused crowd of passengers, they sought 
out their own smaller luggage and turned to 
the aisle leading to their modest stateroom. 

““No—what?” replied Elia, innocently. 

“Why, that absurd young man who was 
tHe last one aboard! I call such exhibitions 
altogether vulgar. Everyone knows the 
hour of a ship’s sailing and it is as easy to be 
on time as to be late.” 

“Well, better late than*never,”’ remarked 
Elia, with such conviction in her tone that 
her Aunt looked at her quickly. 

“—T meant that our cabin stewardess 
hasn’t quite put our room in order, very 
likely,” rejoined Elia with some vagueness 
and much duplicity. 


The Duplicity of Elia 


HEN a genuinely pretty American 

girl travels, she abandons all sports- 
manlike ideas of fair play and ruthlessly 
uses to her own behoof most deplorably un- 
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“It does everyone of us good to read a story of vacation and travel like this: 
love, humor and a New England conscience were never 
portrayed with rarer charm. 


fair means of obtaining special privileges for 
herself. When, innocently and artlessly, 
she smiles at any man functionary, that man 
functionary is left helpless, deprived of. all 
his natural powers of resistance or even 
argument; and, thereafter, his not to reason 
why. This applies even to a wooden- 
headed, yellow-mustached, minor official 
of a German liner—which certainly is say- 
ing all. 

Therefore, it goes without saying. at all, 
Elia and her Auntie got good chair-places, 
sheltered and amidship, in the wild scramble 
for the chair assignments. Schultz, the 
stolid deck-steward, had in his pockets 
many letters, cards and telegrams, accom- 
panied by many bills in currency, bearing 
numerals of two, five and even ten—from 
old and forehanded traveling folk of the sort 
who always have the best chairs reserved 
before the ship sails. Schultz also had 
pockets full of bills and cards pressed on him 
by the openly competitive tip-givers who 
rely on importunity and haste to make them 
comfortable after they get aboard. And 
Schultz, like ali German deck-stewards, 
understood all he pretended not to under- 
stand, did not even smile at the sort of 
German he heard in the blandishments es- 
sayed upon him and calmly went about 
assigning deck chairs just as he pleased, 
mindful of social status and financial rank 
alike by some genius of his own; and, in 
addition, as to the remainder of the clamor- 
ous, mindful of the fact that a deck-stew- 
ard’s life is perhaps brief and the price of a 
bierhaus in Saxony very large, so that it 
behooves all German deck-stewards to reap 
largely of these verfliichten Americans while 
they may. 

But when Elia stood -by two chairs— 
already .carded—and merely smiled and 
said to Schultz, “ Bitte?” with a rising in- 
flection which meant supplication, admira- 
tion, inquiry and command all in one, poor 
Schultz merely threw up his hands: “Ach, 
Himmel!” he remarked, groaning; and so 


snatched off the earlier cards from the cha.r 
backs and put in place those of Miss Agnes 
Welland Shipman and Miss Welland; and 
Schultz even forgot to take the spoils law- 
fully his under the rules of his piracy. 

“Tt is very well that I spoke to the second 
officer about this,” said Aunt Mary. “The 
last time I went over I had a wretched deck 
seat, although I gave the beast four dollars 
as a gratuity, twice what he should expect.” 

“So?” replied Elia. ‘Usually it’s what 
they don’t expect that gets away with 
men.” 

“What do you know about it, child?” her 
Aunt rejoined in tart wisdom. ‘ Well, in 
any event, I am glad we have a good room 
and a good deck-place. It’s expensive, of 
course, but I said to myself, if-you are going 
to give the girl a good vacation trip abroad, 
why, make her comfortable, while you are 
about it! And I do suppose you're tired, 
aren’t you, my dear? It must be trying 
work, since you are responsible for the whole 
editorial policy of the house.” 

“Hardly that,” smiled Elia. ‘If I were, 
I’d make a few changes, including the firing 
of the entire staff, all the printers, pressmen 
and proof readers—and especially all the 
authors. Such rot—oh, Auntie!” 

“T. can quite imagine your feelings, my 
dear. Literature is not what it was in the 
days of Emerson and Hawthorne and Long- 
fellow. They tell me that now many writers, 
who know nothing of a New England envi- 
ronment, are attempting to ‘break into’—I 
believe that is the vulgar’ expression—to 
break into literature, don’t you know?” 

“Don’t I know! And some of them do 
burglarize us, too.” 

“JT am thankful you are on guard, my 
dear, thankful indeed. You can do much 
to preserve the standards of our country’s 
reading.” 

“You don’t quite understand, Auntie,” 
said Elia: ‘I’m not the editor, oniy one of 
the editors that make the ‘we.’ I’m too 
young. You’ve just jolly well got to wear 
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glasses to be a lady editor and I just jolly 
well won’t. But I doa good deal of reading 
on things, you know; and I have to write 
the reasons why we decline manuscripts. 
No good house sends out printed cards to 
authors now—you have to think up new 
ways of letting ’em down. Mr. Addison 
says I’m a genius at sending manuscripts 
back. It’s very useful. 

“And then, of course, I do his letters and 
keep his appointments up and sort of run 
things when he’s away. It’s better than 
being just stenographer, Auntie; and a lot 
better than just being ‘the girl on the office 
door.’ That was where I got my start, you 
know, when I was fifteen—a sort of ‘Mind 
the Paint Girl,’ don’t you see?”’ 

“Your life has been most interesting, my 
dear, though I confess I have known little 
of your unfortunate father’s career since he 
left Brookhaven and went to New York. 
He died; and, well—” 

“Yes—‘and, well’— That happens to a 
lot of girls in New York. But, at least, I 
got my first job on the door. God knows 
how much unheard genius I’ve sent back 
down the elevator shaft! 

** All I know is that I’ve saved the country 
a lot of trouble by composing nice letters of 
‘Thanks for letting us see your work ’—that 
sort of thing. These authors! Auntie, you 
don’t know. The egotism of writers, espe- 
cially male writers, is something of which 
the world is utterly ignorant. You look at 
the nice, white, clean, innocent pages of our 
magazine, any magazine, and you can’t 
tell what it has cost to print them. 

“And I’m tired, that’s all. Five years of 
it and not a let-up! I suppose I’m like a 
bookkeeper—a person of no hope, so useful 
they want to keep me right where I am for- 
ever. When you asked me to spend two 
months abroad with you this summer— 
making the tour from Italy north, too, as 
I’ve so longed to do—why, I can’t tell 
you how glad and grateful I was! I’m 
tired, that’s all. Most of all, I’m sick of 
love.” 

“You are what, my dear?” 

“T mean, I’m sick of reading and hearing 
about love. There are nine hundred mil- 
lion stories written in the year and eight hun- 
dred million of them come to our office and 
they are all sorotten bad! You’d think once 
in a while a man would know how to make 
love, wouldn’t you? Well,they don’t. They 
can’t write it. It’s awful to see them try. 
Of course, I oughtn’t to kick—I mean, I 


shouldn’t object—because that’s where I 
get my job and its princessly salary—just 
trying to keep eight hundred million fool 
men thinking they can write and thinking 
maybe some day they can ‘break in.’ But 
they don’t. And how we wish they would 
and could. And it’s all about love! I’m 
sick of it. I want to hear about beefsteak, 
or corn, or the markets, or anything inter- 
esting. Love! Ah!” 

“‘What you say is most interesting, my 
dear. It is especially so, because now I 
understand why you yourself never have 
fallen in love with any man. How could 
you, living in a surfeit of love all the time? 
Let me tell you, my dear, you cannot de- 
pend on men. They are deceivers. Mar- 
ried life is not what you think it. It is just 
as well, since you are making a good liveli- 
hood in such desirable surroundings, that 
you dismiss men from your mind and go on 
about making your own living. 

“T am very proud of your success, my 
dear. I long had doubts about your poor, 
dear father; but, after all, the Shipman- 
Welland blood could not help telling. You 
come from two of the oldest and best 
families of New England—some of the 
sternest moral fiber and, I may say, 
some of the most discriminating literary 
taste. 

“T can see in you, my dear, some of my 


‘own love for Hawthorne and Lowell. I will 


let you into a little secret—as a girl I was 
used to do little things in verse! You did 
not know that? Oh, yes, indeed! Some of 
them were printed in the Cape Cod Express, 
years ago. Isavedthem. Would you like 
to print them over again in your magazine, 
my dear? Because, if you would, in spite of 
the publicity, it might give to an unmarried 
girl’s most intimate feelings—you know, 
I was only a girl when I wrote the one 
called ‘Hidden Communing: an Ode to the 
Sea’—why, if you wanted them—” 

“Tt would give us great pleasure, my dear 
Aunt,” said Elia, “if you would let us see 
some of your work. But in the case of 
poetry, we have a rule, old-fashioned, of 
course, but made inexorable by the will of a 
former owner of the magazine, who is now 
dead but whose iron law still governs us, 
never to re-print any poetry more than two 
years old; and never, in any case, to give 
publicity to what might be called ‘sacred 
emotions.’ Now, you see, Auntie, this is so 
sacred—’’ She said the rest with a light 
hand on her auntie’s arm and a pleading of 
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‘* Well,” replied Adam, “if I prove able to put Aunt Mary to sleep, maybe I’ll be able to 
keep you, all your life, from waking up”’ 
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her now wide, blue eyes. It was not for 
naught that Elia drew her salary! 

What might have ensued in this rather 
embarrassing situation was affected by a 
trifling incident that chanced at the mo- 
ment: a tall, rather well-clad young man, in 
lounging Norfolk and sophisticated boots, 
came down the deck looking inquiringly 
from side to side, from a number card he 
held in his hand to the tops of the chair- 
backs where the name-cards were slipped 
under the clips. He paused almost in front 
of Elia and her Aunt, lifted his cap and 
made a formal bow: 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, with a very 
good New York accent, “but I was just 
looking for my deck chair. I hope I don’t 
intrude?” 

He gazed into the faces of Aunt Mary and 
her niece with solemn and_ punctilious 
courtesy, just a gentle movement of the 
hand indicating the chair directly next to 
Elia’s. That young lady looked up at him 
with no word of recognition and only swept 
aside her rug to make room for the new- 
comer, past whom she stared out over the 
open sea at the pilot-boat, now cast off and 
inward bound; the voyage now indeed 
begun for the big Berliner. 

“Thank you,” said he, equally vaguely, 
and passed on, as he bowed, not attempting 
to employ his chair better than in its present 
task of holding Elia’s gloves and books. 

“Of all!” whispered Aunt Mary. “I be- 
lieve that’s the young man who came so 
near being left. Do you think—niece, do 
you suppose we should change our seats? 
We do not know this person. Read his 
name.” 

Elia bent over for her books and gloves, 
but casually looked at the card on the chair 
back. “Mr. Adam Quincy Haynes.” 

“Indeed? Whois he? Adams is a good 
New England name, and so is Quincy. But 
Haynes—it might be from anywhere.” 

“Tt isn’t Adams, Auntie, but Adam— 
just one. Adams was one of the first Presi- 
dents and this one—” 

“Well, then?” 

“Well, Adam was the first man.” Aunt 
Mary came and bent over the card: 

“Never heard of him,” said she. ‘And 
I wish those stupid people hadn’t taken all 
the good seats in the shade. I’m almost 
minded to try—” 

But just then the first bugle sounded for 
luncheon and Elia rose, gathering her 
belongings. In this way, her aunt never 


noticed that all the first name on the card 
was wholly concealed by the brass band on 
the chair back. How then could Elia have 
known not only that it was not Adams but 
was Adam? 

Her aunt, very naturally, never thought 
to inquire and, seeing that the young man 
very likely would smoke or play cards or 
promenade or read much of the time, so 
that perhaps he would not often occupy his 
deck seat, she sighed with regret that for- 
tune had not assigned, as neighbor, one 
with a complete New England name; but 
she concluded not to trouble over changing 
the seats. 


A Descendant of the ‘ Lightheaded 
and Flighty”’ 


M® ADAM QUINCY HAYNES did 
not appear after luncheon to take the 
air-in his deck chair, the sole evidence of 
his claim of occupancy being a rather good 
camel’s hair rug thrown over the chair back, 
as Elia and her Aunt Mary noted when they 
themselves resumed their seats. “It is 
always a part of my religion,” said Aunt 
Mary, “to spend every possible moment on 
deck. It is only in that way that one gets 
the greatest possible good out of a sea voy- 
age. Take my advice, Elia and keep on 
deck, even if it grows very rough. In that 
way, your vacation will do you some good. 
Poor child, sometimes I wish you did not 
have to go back to that horrid office, with 
its atmosphere of love stories. It must be 
most fatiguing. But what are you doing, 
child? Leave that gentleman’s rug alone— 
it is most—oh, vulgar-—to evince interest in 
another’s belongings, especially those of an 
impertinent young man.” 

Elia hastily withdrew her hand from be- 
neath the rug. “Impertinent?” 

“Yes. He passed us twice on the prome- 
nade and never even raised his hat, al- 
though he must have recognized us as his 
neighbors. As a Shipman, one of the best 
New England families, I am not used to 
such lack of consideration.” 

“Tt is quite wrong of him, Auntie,” said 
Elia. ‘I will try to make him do better.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, we might snub him—make him 
ashamed—” 

“Certainly not! We will quite ignore 
him. I have known most annoying things 
to arise from shipboard acquaintances. 
We don’t know what he might do, how he 








might presume. So far as I can tell, he is 
nobody at all.” 

“We might look in ‘Who’s Who,’ if we 
had a copy,” ventured Elia. Her aunt re- 
plied with a sniff that approached the di- 
mensions of a snort. 

“Those of good family, my dear, should 
always remember their traditions. With- 
out looking in ‘Who’s Who,’ we very well 
know who was who in New England in 
Colonial times. And now, if you please, I 
shall ask you to resume reading to me from 
the genealogy of the Shipman-Welland fami- 
lies—I gave a thousand dollars myself to- 
ward the compilation of that volume. It is 
most interesting. I believe we were reading 
the last will and testament of Nabbie 
Chesebrough Shipman, an ancestress of ours 
who died in Stonington, Connecticut, in the 
eighteenth century.” 

‘“‘Ancestress, Auntie? 
like a spinstress.”’ 

‘No, she was not, but had she been, still 
she would have remained one of the family. 
So am I a spinstress, my dear, as are very 
many excellent members of society; and so 
are you. As I look back over our family 
history, it seems to me that only the weak- 
est-minded and flightiest members of the 
family were the ones to marry. But read 
aloud, my dear, for I wish you to have the 
steadying influence of that grand character, 
your fore-aunt Nabbie.” 

Elia picked up the thick volume indi- 
cated and turned to the marked page, 
one among many recording the practices, 
devices and devisings of folk long since gone 
to their rest. Indeed, a certain, quaint 
charm in the old diction brought reverence 
to her tone as she read: 


‘Nabbie’ sounds 


In the name of God, Amen. The 24th Day of 
October 1742, 1, Nabbie Chesebrough Shipman, of 
Stonington, Being sick and week in Body, but of 
perfect mind & memory, thanks Be Given to God. 
Therefore calling to mind ye mortality of my Body 
and knowing that it certainly appoints for all mankind 
once to Die, Do make and ordain this my Last Will 
and Testament (that is to say) principally and first 
of all, I give & Recommend my Soul into ye Hands 
of God that gave it (when it shall please him to call 
for it) and my Body I Recommend to ye earth to Be 
Buried in Decent Christian manner, nothing Doubt- 
ing But at ye General Resurrection I shall Receive 
ye same By ye mighty Power of God and as 
touching such worldly Estate wherewith it hath 
Pleased God to Bless me in this Life, I Give Demise 
Foot Dispose of ye same in ye following manner & 
orm, - 

Imp. I give to my son Jedediah Shipman Four 


Pounds in Bills of Creait to be paid to‘-him by my 
executors hereafter named. 
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Item—I give to my son Zebulon Shipman my 
Indian servant Boy called David he paying to my 
Grand daughter Rebeckah Austin Ten Pounds In 
Bills of Credit and to my Granddaughter Rebeckah 
Slack Ten Pounds in Bills of Credit. 

Item—I give to my daughter Rebeckah Turner a 


silver Beaker marked on one side PHR and on ye 


other side DMR, and my Winchott work chest and 
four pounds in bills of credit. 

Item—I give to my daughter Abigail Slack four 
Pewter plates, a black Duroy Gown, a White Hollen 
Apron and a White Hollan Handkerchief, a swan- 
skin nite wescoat and Peticoat & four pounds in 
Bills of Credit. 

Item—I give to my daughter Lucy Hancox one 
feather Bed, Bolster and one Pillow, one pair of 
sheets a shag Rug Bedstead & Bed Cord, one Iron 
Kettle, 3 yards of Black stuff for a Peticoat & a 
streaked flanning Peticoat & a swan skin short cloak 
and one white Hollan Handkerchief & four pounds 
in Bills of Credit. 

Item—I give to my grand daughter Rebeckah 
Austin my stayes that are a making & a Little Iron 
Pot and Great Iron Kettle. 

Lastly—I ordain, make and appoint my loving 
son-in-Law Edward Hancox to be my Executor to 
this my Last Will and Testament Hereby Ratifying 
& confirming this to be my last will & Testament, 
utterly Revoking & Disannulling all other wills & 
execun whatsoever By me made or named & in fur- 
ther confirmation of this my Last will & Testament 
I have hereunto set my Hand and seal ye Day & 
year before written. 

Signed sealed published & Declared by ye said 
Nabbié Chesebrough Shipman to be her Last will & 
Testament. 

Nabbie Chesebrough Shipman. 
In presence of 
Benjm Earle. 
Giles Yeomans. 
David Hillard. 

Proved Stonington November ye 22 1742. 

London Wills.) 


(New 


“Well,” said Elia, stifling the catch in her 
throat as the words spoke to her out of the 
old, vague past, “‘two things are sure.” 

“As which?” replied her aunt, in local 
idiom unconsciously taken on. ~ 

“My great aunt Nabbie couldn’t break 
into the American Ladies’ Home with that 


spelling. And then again, she didn’t seem 
to have so very much to ‘demise & dis- 
pose.’”’ 

“Elia!” 


“Well, four pounds in bills of credit is 
only about twenty dollars. In all, she 
couldn’t have been worth much over a hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred dollars. I’ve 
got several times that in my-savings bank. 
And then, think of her granddaughter hav- 
ing a great iron kettle, a little iron pot and a 
‘pair of stayes that are: a-making!’ I 
shouldn’t mind having that swan skin short 
coat, though—it might do for ‘opera in a 
pinch.” 
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“Elia! Iam ashamed of you. You are 
making light of sacred things. But no—” 
For indeed, she saw now that the girl’s eyes 
were wet. 

“It’s just my magazine way, Auntie,” 
said she. “‘We joke—inthe city. It’s so we 
can stand it—the city. But I was thinking, 
you know, how we—we have come way down 
from all of those dear old people, because—” 

“Yes, my child—?”’ 

“Because some of them were lightheaded 
and flighty.” 


Conspirators 


HAT evening, Aunt Mary was rather 

weary after dinner and made dignified 
excuse for reclining for a few moments be- 
fore a final promenade to take the sea air 
for her niece’s sake. 

Elia waited till assured all was well, then 
lightly rose and made her way to the vast 
promenade deck. She made a pretty pic- 
ture enough, in her decolleté gown of light 
pink, her fair hair banded back, her young 
eyes large and eager as though asking some- 
what of life and events. Over her bare 
shoulders, she drew a deep, dark cloak as she 
felt the tang of the salt night air; but she 
hardly looked at the rippling sea, astonish- 
ingly smooth, or at the million stars, aston- 
ishingly bright. She went direct to her own 
steamer chair. And as she approached— 
before she was near—the tall form of a 
young man rose and advanced to greet her. 
They were alone in all that portion of the 
deck, most of the passengers now being at 
music or cards in the parlor suites. 

“Elia!” the tall young man exclaimed, as 
he caught her hand. 

“Oh, Adam—well, why, hello!”’ was her 
inelegant but apparently acceptable reply. 

“TI thought you were never coming!” he 
began. 

“The whole boat thought you were never 
coming,” was her reply. “Adam! How 
could you—my heart simply stopped. I 
thought I was doomed to travel out my two 
months alone—that is, with Auntie. But 
she’s nice. You mustn’t snub her. And 
how came you to be so late? I got your 
note—under the rug, here—but you didn’t 
tell me.” 

“I did not know I could come until this 
morning—you said I must not. I waited 
up all night for your word and didn’t get it 
till breakfast. But already I had sent a 
boat-basket—”’ 


“It saved my life. The fruit! And the 
flowers were beautiful—see, I’ve on one of 
the roses, Adam. And I carded your chair 
for you myself—I had your card. I had to 
yarn to Auntie Mary about it all. And oh! 
Adam, I’m so scared, I feel so guilty: she’s 
paying for my vacation and I’ve so longed 
to see Europe and I’ve been so tired, five 
years of it; and yet here we—why, we’re 
not playing fair with her at all: she doesn’t 
know I know you. What shall I do?” 

“Sit down,” said Adam, “and let’s talk it 
over.” He drew the rugs over her care- 
fully. ‘Dear girl,” said he at last,“ Why not 
iust tell her the truth? I’ve loved you, Ido 
believe, from the time you first looked 
through me when you took my card for the 
editor. ‘So sorry he isn’t in!’ you said, you 
minx! Yes, you looked at my clothes once 
more and said, ‘Yes, Mr. Wilson’s gone 
abroad and won’t be back this year!’ And 
you never winked. And now you ask me 
what to do!” 

“Tt was great fun, anyhow!” replied Elia 
demurely. “I could always tell by their 
clothes, or the way they stood or the way 
they looked, whether they were best sellers 
yet or not.” 

“Humph! And no thanks to you I ever 
got to be one, for I know, well enough who 
held the hard, blue pencil that wrote ‘No’ on 
my envelopes—after you were promoted 
from the door to the desk.” 

“Well, honestly, Adam, they were rotten, 
your stories, some of them, most of them— 
all of them till you did the one about the lit- 
tle old village with real people in it—‘The 
Vision of Anne Dare.’ When I read that 
one, I—well—” 

“Yes? I know it went easier then for 
me. Why?” 

‘“Easier for a lot of others. Because, 





‘after that, I began to read with my shoulder 


blades and not with my mind. Now, I 
don’t care how faulty a manuscript is, if it 
makes my shoulder blades creep, I put ‘ Yes’ 
on it and pass it on to Mr. Wilson, because I 
know—I feel what the chap felt and maybe 
he felt what people feel; and people buy in 
print what they feel in life. They like to 
read about what they would doand beif their 
dreams came true. And it’s all there is in 
life—the truth that is sosweet it seems fiction 
and the fiction so sweet that it seems truth.” 

“Elia!” 

“c“ What? ”? 

“Do your shoulder blades sort of creep 
now?” 
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Elia turned to her lover, trembling, her eyes moist. 
“I didn’t know!” 


“I didn’t know!” she whispered. 
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ae i ae 

“Will you marry me?” 

“How can we?” 

“T can make it go now, I’m sure. I’ve 
got my swing now—I’m sure of myself at 
last. And you promised you’d—” 

“T promised I’d think it over. It’s 
risky, this fiction business. Besides, there’s 
Aunt Mary. To use our own language, I 
don’t see how we're going to get past her 
desk, do you?” 

“Well, I’ve thought it all over. . At first, 
I thought the straight truth would be 
best—” 

“Never! If we told her the truth, she’d 
jump overboard in chagrin at having been 
trifled with in this way. Besides, the truth 
is not our metier.” 

“Then let’s mot tell her the truth!” 

“But that’s not playing fair with her, 
because my voyage and all is due to her 
kindness. So I don’t see how I can marry 
you, Adam, because neither truth nor fic- 
tion will save us! I don’t want to be en- 
gaged with a lie on my lips. After all, ’m 
New England. There’s Nabbie Chese- 
brough Shipman in me, somehow; and they 
say she refused her lover because he went 
trout fishing one Sunday and she never 
married him at all for years. 

“Well, fiction isn’t lying, is it?” 

“Ves, if it isn’t true to human nature and 
your own honest dreams.” 

“But, suppose it was true to human na- 
ture and to a fellow’s honest dreams?”’ 

“That’s different. But why?” 

“Well, I can see that, if we’re going to get 
anywhere, I’ve got to establish a sure sort 
of footing with your Aunt Mary.” 

“Tt’s an adventure!” 

“Ves, but if I take the chance?” 

“Tl give it careful consideration, 
Adam!” 

“And an early reply?” 

“And an early reply!”’ 

“Will you leave it to me?” 

“Yes, but I suppose you'll mess it ali up.”’ 

“Oh, now, be fair. Perhaps I have 
learned my art and advanced more than 
you think.” 

“Then you mean you are going to try 
lying to Auntie?” 

“T mean nothing of the kind. I mean I 
am going to try fiction on your aunt. It is 
the only thing either of us knows. We both 
live in it, both are at home in it. We live 
in our castles—don’t you know we do?” 
“Yes,” soberly. “It is true: I remember 





vaguely a thousand stories I have sent back 
and I live in them. They make my life, I 
fear. That is why I dread actual life. I’m 
afraid, I’m afraid! I fear that I’ll wake up!” 

“Well,” replied her lover after a time, “‘if 
I prove able to put Aunt Mary to sleep, 
maybe I'll be able to keep you, all your life, 
from waking up. And no matter whether 
or not you’re afraid about it, I’m going to 
marry you! I'll be editor on that my own 
self.” 

“T’ve not really read a manuscript of 
yours ina year. I didn’t dare. I knew my 
judgment might not be clear.” 

“Well, mine’s clear. Iknow. But, dear, 
dear girl, don’t be afraid! The castle is 
solid. You shall never awake in it, except 
to know that the truth and the fiction are 
all the same and both very sweet... . 
My dear,” he said reverently and his hand 
found hers beneath the soft folds of the rug. 
They sat long, silent, looking out over the 
silver sea. 

“Do I pass the desk?” he asked, whim- 
sically, after a time. 

“You know you do, Adam,” she sighed. 
“*Ves,’ I'll write it. But that only puts it 
up to Aunt Mary.”’ 

‘“‘Suppose she says ‘Yes’ on my story. 
Is it a full acceptance ?”’ 

“Ves.” 

“Elia!” 

“Ves?” 

“Ts this fiction?”’ 

“No. It is the truth.” 

‘From your heart?” 

“From my heart.” 

He leaned across and kissed her so 
swiftly that her protesting hand could not 
shield her, so swiftly that no one on the 
scantily-populated deck suspected that two 
were doing once more the Great Story. 

“After all, my dear,” remarked Aunt 
Mary one afternoon—that of the third day’s 
voyage—“‘one should not trust too much to 
first impressions.” 

“Why, Auntie? 
were best.” 

They were seated, alone, in their deck 
chairs, and the deck steward was just re- 
moving the cups and cakes after the four 
o’clock tea. Aunt Mary, having had a 
second cup, was benignant: 

“Well, I’ll admit that in the case of that 
young man, Mr. Haynes, I was quite mis- 
taken.” 

“T had not paid much attention to him,” 
said Elia, languidly. 


I thought they always 
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When Aunt-Mary Was Editor 


i ay and quite right you did not, at 
least until I could learn who and what 
he is. But now, it chanced we met yesterday 
evening here, while you were below, and had 
really quite a pleasant talk. He has very 
good manners, and I knew at once he was of 
New England ancestry when he began to 
speak—he made apology for offering me his 
rug, seeing that Hans had taken ours down 
to our rooms.” 

“Of course,” said Elia, yawning, “I don’t 
know anything about that.” 

“Naturally.. But—a most surprising 
thing—he is a relative, a very distant rela- 
tive of ours! I am almost sure. His peo- 
ple, the Palmers, of his mother’s side, lived 
not far from Stonington in the eighteenth 
century. He even says he had a great- 
great-great-aunt whose name was Nabbie 
Shipman. ‘A funny thing,’ he said to me, 
‘but our family has the old girl’s will some- 
where, a jolly document it was—she gives 
and devises pots, pans and kettles, yards of 
calico, single handkerchiefs, and that sort of 
thing—even—-excuse me’—he said—‘a pair 
of stays now a making’!”’ 

“The impudence!” exclaimed Elia sud- 
denly, sitting up. 

“T do not think it was so intended, my 
dear. And after all, you must remember 
that it was not he who made the will, and he 
was only quoting. The extraordinary thing 
to me is, the two wills—his and ours—must 
be one and the same thing. It could not be 
a mere coincidence, you see!” 

“Which would make me out the nine- 
tieth great-grand-cousin of a man nobody 
ever heard of.” 

“Softly, my dear. Once more, let us not 
trust too much to those dangerous first im- 
pressions. I confess I am so sadly out of 
touch with our usually worthless modern 
literature that I have never to my knowl- 
edge seen one of Mr. Haynes’ books— 
novels, I believe? Yet it seems that the 
rewards of literature to-day are very great—— 
much greater than poor Hawthorne could 
have dreamed—for those who are successful. 
It is extraordinary—think of making sixty 
thousand dollars out of a single book!” 

“Did. he say thai?” demanded Elia, 
hotly. 

““—-Not directly, but he delicately inti- 
mated it. He said ‘a friend’ had done so; 
and of course I knew he meant himself. 
No wonder he has property on the Sound, 
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and his boats and motor cars, and all that! 
And yet, from the way he came aboard, I saw 


nothing to indicate all this. Like so many 
other great men, he is entirely simple and 
democratic. He is going over on his first 
vacation in four years, he says—just as you 
are, my dear. And I was just thinking—” 

“Yes, Auntie?” 

‘““—-That, although it seems singular you 
never have heard of Mr. Haynes in your 
own editorial work, how interesting it 
might be for you both—thrown together in 
this way as neighbors, and both of good 


- families and of tastes so similar—to avoid 


all this useless formality, and in a simple 
and democratic way—why, well, converse 
a bit now and then. Iam anxious to know 
more about him, and since on his mother’s 
side he is one of the Stonington Palmers, 
and on his father’s a descendant of Robert 
Adam, the great colonial architect and 
designer, and since he comes to me so irre- 
proachably, I should not hesitate to intro- 
duce him to you—not at all, not in the 
least.” 

Elia rose, went behind her aunt’s chair, 
and drew her head back as she kissed her 
warmly. “Auntie!” she exclaimed, “you 
are the dearest thing! Always trying to be 
nice to people, especially to two tired people 
who’ve been living fiction and very likely 
would be glad to compare notes in facts! 
Very well, dear, bring on your young man, 
and I promise yousoon to find out how much 
about him is truth, and how much fiction. 
Just now, he seems to me to be a trifle 
stranger than either! I didn’t much care 
for his looks, but I’ll try to be polite, for as 
you say, we are neighbors. Sometimes— 
oh, Auntie!’—and Elia kissed her aunt fer- 
vently again—‘‘I think it would be nice to 
get out of my desk, and just settle down 
into real sober, commonplace, stupid life, 
and just be neighbors, don’t you know?” 

“It’s in the blood, my dear,” said her 
aunt. ‘Such ideals were part of the stern 
moral fiber of our better old families in New 
England. As I said, that was why I 
thought you two young people might prove 
congenial.” 

“ Auntie!” 

“Yes, my dear?” 

“You are the most wonderful guesser 
ever was. And I love you!” Elia kissed 
her aunt once more, with a warm hug which 
disarranged the dear lady’s glasses. 

So congenial did these two wandering 
members of the same profession prove 
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that, in spite of the informal manner of their 
introduction, they spent all their spare 
time together, whether on deck, at the 
ship’s balls, at whist, or at table—for now, by 
Miss Shipman’s suggestion, Mr. Haynes 
had his table place exchanged for one at 
theirs. 

And so the voyage, with all its revelations 
of renewed physical wellbeing and mental 
happiness—and more—wore on all too 
swiftly, day after day. They paused but 
for a brief stop at the Azores, spent but a 
half day at Gibraltar; and so, at the end 
of the eleventh day out, steamed into the 
wonderful Bay of Naples just as the sun 
was sinking beyond the softly colored pano- 
rama of the bay in a vast rose pink garment 
all its own, worn in no other corner of the 
world. The serrated hills, terraced to their 
tops, opened to receive them, the blue Med- 
iterranean laughed up at them. The scene 
held that of the ineffable which called silence 
to all who saw it. 

Adam and Elia stood at the rail of the 
great liner. They found no speech, but 
stood a long time looking over the rippling 
sea, the curving hills, the billowing sky. 

The sun was sinking and gilding 
and painting with a vast and splendid 
brush a thousand turreted castles, houses of 
dreams, beautiful, wonderful. 

Elia turned to her lover, trembling, her 
eyes moist. ‘I didn’t know!” she whis- 
pered. “I didn’t know. Ah!” 

The young man was grave asshe. ‘ Look!”’ 
said he, and raised a hand to point to one 
golden and pink vision that swept grandly 
out before them. “I’ve dreamed these 
things. And they were true, were true. 
Elia, girl! 

None noted them, or did so only with 
approving smiles; for Elia’s dimples now 
were stronger, and her cheek was browner, 
and her eyes more clear, and as for Adam, 
his clean and strong young American face 
seemed friendly to all the world. So they 
stood for a long time. It was only by acci- 
dent that, at last, Adam caught sight of 
Miss Shipman’s stout figure farther down the 
rail. He gazed for some time thoughtfully. 

“Oh, by Jove!” he remarked at last. 

“What is it, Adam?” asked Elia. 

“Well, you’ll know what I mean: there’s 
that dear old lady—what a brick she has 
been! And honestly, honey, when I got 
started talking to her, I just couldn’t help 








imagining a lot of things that I was going 
to be and do—for you, dear; don’t you know 
what I mean? It all comes of my making 
my living in that way.” 

His eyes went to hers anxiously, for he 
was still very young, and if he had the im- 
agination of the fiction writer, he had, as 
well, a New England conscience. 

“T tell you, Elia, it all came out auto- 
matically, and it was too late to stop when 
I realized I got started; and the worst of 
it was that it all sounded so plausible to me, 
when I heard myself saying it, that I let it 
stand just as it was, instead of contradict- 
ing it. It was perfectly good, straight 
fiction. I just put into words what you and 
I are going to have some day.” 

“Why not? And why not go straight?” 
said Elia. ‘“‘Now, you do come of a good 
family, and you are educated and you have 
made your success at last, and you are 
honest and not so bad-looking—though not 
half as good-looking as most of the heroes 
who come to my desk in stories, you 
know.” 

“Thanks! Salutations! But, now, it’s 
real life, and you know—”’ he put his hand 
over hers as it lay on the rail—‘it seems 
just as it did in the stories: Yonder are 
our castles, and the only shadow on them 
is my making Aunt Mary think they are 
already ours. I didn’t mean to deceive 
her. I was only dreaming of you out loud; 
but it’s left a little shadow, and I have 
got to get it off.” 

The girl’s dimples deepened in her ten- 
derest smile: ‘‘Adam, there was never any- 
one like you! And, now, I think if you go 
to her and remind her that you are an author 
and obliged to make your living out of 
your imagination, but cannot lie, no matter 
how hard you try—why, maybe she will say 
that you are destined to succeed in your 
profession, and—understand!”’ 

“Ves, come on, let’s go tell her now. If 
I say Mea culpa, Mea maxima culpa, do you 
think she will forgive me?” 

“T should not wonder,” said Elia; ‘I 
should not wonder at anything—after this!” 

“Tt’s because you’re a magazine woman.” 

“Tt’s because I’m a girl! Oh, Adam, you 
are the first man in all the world! Please be 
good tome. And I want a great iron kettle 
and a small iron pot and a lot of things 
like that. Oh, Adam, boy, those stories 
all were true—every one of them!” 
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Turning Childrens Homes 
into FAC TORIES 


By Mary Alden Hopkins 


Illustrated by Mary Elien Sigsbee and by photographs 


These pitiful sights, the profanation of the sacred word “‘home,’’ have been witnessed by 


Miss Hopkins, who does not overdraw the picture. 


Read how ‘‘home work’”’ means slavery. 


Next month, in our campaign against one of the most monstrous evils of our time, will 
begin a series of articles, powerful and startling, by Judge Ben Lindsey and George Creel. 


ACH summer afternoon, a strange 
procession of women and children 
loiters empty-handed along a dusty 

street in a shabby Eastern suburb. 

An hour later, the same procession returns 
hurried, heavy-laden with the night’s sup- 
ply of home work. These women and chil- 
dren knot strings into tags. - 

The work is brought to this suburb for dis- 
tribution, during the summer months, from 
a factory in a neighboring city. It is given 
out in the afternoon, and must be returned, 
completed, by nine o’clock the following 
morning. 

The workers stand about waiting its ar- 
rival. The houses, the fences, an occasional 
scrawny bush in a grassless yard are all dun- 
colored. The dust of the street has driven 
away all brightness. Even the sky is pale 
gray. The day is muggy. The shade 
seems no cooler than the sunlight. Human 
beings droop in the heat. Children’s voices 
fret. Two stringy-haired little girls scuff 
their feet over a hopscotch marked in the 
dirt, but they give it up, spitting out dust. 
A bunch of boys squatted on some steps 
crowd their heads together. ‘Maw says I 
kin go swimmin’ on pay day,” one gloats. 

A tow-headed urchin comes flying along 
the sidewalk, dragging his soapbox cart. 
Behind him, a grim-faced woman shows a 


The urchin wedges himself 


barrel stave. 
His mother joins 


into the boys’ council. 
a group of women. 

The women are flaccid, aproned and collar- 
less. They worry in monotonous tones: 

“He’s a limb!” the fugitive’s mother 
says: “see ’im hiding behind the shed, so’s 
not to come!”’ 

‘““My children hate it, too,” volunteers 
another: “I have to tie em down to make 
anything.” 

“No time for housework or meals or any- 
thing,” the complaint goes on: “nothing 
but tags, tags, tags.” ‘ 

“‘T made nine dollars, last month. That 
paid the rent.” 

“Mrs. Daley makes the most—she’s a 
hustler!” 

“T sh’d think she might have some mercy 
on her children! Her Maggie told my Nora 
they worked till- one o’clock, most every 
night last week.” 

“But what can anyone do! 
costs so much!”’ 

When the tags are ready for distribution, 
the women and children crowd into a stuffy 
room. As a number is called a: family 
pushes forward, announces the amount they 
want, receives its portion, and lugs, pushes, 
drags the boxes to the door. Heat, confu- 
sion, crowding, and the noise of quarreling 
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voices, lengthen the dreary, wearying proc- 
ess. 

Each family, escaping into the open, 
pauses to arrange impedimenta for totting, 
then puts for home. 

The Daley family proceeds as a caravan. 
Mrs. Daley long-limbed and 
resolute, pushes before her an 
old willow perambulator, 
piled high with boxes of tags. 
Johnnie negotiates a_ top- 
heavy load, balanced sportily 
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my mouth. I'll tell maw there wan’t no 
tags left for me.” 

The little camp-follower of the industrial 
army trails slowly homeward with her false 
tale, betrayed by her guilty downcast eyes, 
liable to the hairbrush chastisement, dealt 
out to detected liars. 

Play is over for the day. The Daley fam- 
ily is sitting on the stoop with twenty-three 
thousand 
tags. 

The work 
begins: The 


The Daley family, proceeding as a caravan, carries home 
twins are naturally indolent and stop to play- with 


on a roller-skate coaster. Ralph’s and 
Charlie’s arms are bowed around slipping 
white boxes. Maggie, aged seven, snivels 
in disgrace at having spilled her load into 
the dirt. Last come the four-year-old twins 
each with a box, solemn, uncertain as to 
footing, prone unless watched to seat them- 
selves aimlessly on convenient door stoops. 

Twenty-three thousand tags, the Daley’s 
carry home for their night’s work. 

Along another street, go the Callahans, 
slowly, pausing often. Mother sags along 
holding her load in her apron. Baby Julia 
brings up the rear, for the members of this 
family procession are placed in their march 
according to length of leg. But between 
Jim and Baby Julia falls a longer space— 
the place where little Rosie used to walk. 
Somehow, they are a discouraged family. 

When all the burden-bearers have dis- 
appeared down side streets, one littie girl 
remains, kicking sullen toes into the dust, 
as she mutters: 

“TI won’t take no tags today. Yesterday, 
he gimme ‘sheeny’ tags and the wire got in 


children knot in strings. Mother wires a 
heavier sort with pincers. In the evening, 
father and the two lodgers will help. The 
family will work till eleven, twelve, or even 
one o’clock. Tomorrow the boys will get 
up at four to finish the stent, for the twenty- 
three thousand must be ‘returned at nine. 
One Saturday, the family took out fifty 
thousand. By Sunday morning, all but 
two thousand were finished. 

Working thus, five children and four 
grown people, the family makes about 
thirty dollars a month. A dollar and a 
quarter a day—or shall we say might? One 
memorable month, they made forty-two 
dollars. 

“Will I ever be able to do that again?”’ 
wonders Mrs. Daley the “hustler.” 

Late one night, a little Daley girl was 
found, squatted on the ground, under a 
street lamp, sound asleep among her scat- 
tered, unstrung tags. 

In another street, the Callahans are work- 
ing drearily. Let Mrs. Callahan tell their 
story: 
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“Nora is twelve; Terry, eleven; Jim, nine; 
Rosie was seven when she died; Julia is four. 
Yes, Julia works some. She is smart for her 
age. We all work. 

“You have to take fifteen thousand. to 
make anything. That’s only eighty cents 
a day. It takes two people an hour to do 
a thousand. We’ve worked till twelve 
o'clock, some nights. You darsen’t not 
have them done. 

“My husband is a day laborer. He gets 
two dollars and twenty-five cents a day 
when he works. But he misses two or three 
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homes of the workers for stringing. The 
company saves the expense of renting, light- 
ing, heating, and caring for factory room 
for all these workers. In addition, the com- 
pany saves on wages, for children and 
women at home will always work for less 
money than men.and women in a workshop. 


Varieties of Home Work 


HE workers are of many nationalities: 
Americans, Italians, Germans, Irish, 

RS Jews, Syrians, Armen- 
A ians. Tag-stringing is 





twenty-three thousand tags for their night’s work. The 


the cat, unless watched. 


days every week because of the weather or 
because there isn’t any work going. 

“Maybe I’ve been too hard on the kids. 
My husband and [I have lots of fights about 
it. He wants them out playing—and the 
housework done. 

“But there’s the rent. 
on account of the weather. 
What are we going to do about it? 
can’t stand such things! 

“Rosie was a great worker. I never had 
to get after her like the others. And she 
was only seven. She had measles and com- 
plications, the doctor said. She sat out in 
the hot sun working all day, and in the even- 
ing she died. 

“It makes the children’s eyes sore. It’s 
more than it’s worth to make them finish 
their tags. 

“T’m not going to be so hard on them 
now. Since Rosie died, I’ve thought maybe 
I did keep them at work too steady.” 

The company that manufactures these 
tags saves a large amount of money by send- 
ing the work out of their factory into the 


That don’t stop 
And _ shoes! 
People 





The twins are four years old 


but one of many forms of home work. Over 
a hundred different articles, varying from 
teddy-bears to women’s astrakan coats, are 
lugged from factories to homes, and from 
homes back to factories. Here is a list of 
wearing apparel found in process of manu- 
facture in private homes: 


For babies: sacques, sweaters, hoods, boot- 
ies, blankets, bonnets, bibs, rompers, coats, 
dresses, underclothing, coats, angora dogs. 

For children: Caps, sweaters, Indian suits, 
garters, dolls’ outfits, and every kind of cloth- 
ing. 

For men: suspenders, neckties, and all 
tailored clothing, both “custom-made” and 
“ready-to-wear.” 

For women: Crocheted shawls, sweaters, 
and caps; rosettes and ornaments of chiffon, 
ribbons and flowers for slippers, corsage, and 
hair; false hair; embroidered underwear, 
dresses, collars, jabots, and stockings; Irish 
crochet in all forms; bobbin lace; passemen- 
terie, fringe, and tassels in all forms; milli- 
nery ornaments of various kinds; straw braid- 
ing; hat frames; beadwork of all kinds; 
gloves, belts, dress shields, garters, scarfs, 
chain purses, cheap jewelry, feathers, flowers, 
and bedroom slippers. 
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The price a woman pays for an article is 
no guarantee that it has been made under 
decent ‘conditions. Take, for instance; 
those delicate white silk women’s shirts 
which retail for two dollars and fifty cents 
a-piece. One does not connect them with 
disease and poverty. Yet Miss F. A. Smith 
investigating in Somerville for the Massa- 
chusetts committee found these delicate gar- 
ments in children’s hands, under unsani- 
tary conditions. They crocheted the hand 
work around the neck and armholes. These 
shirts were also sent from the factory to 
Wakefield, Stoneham, Malden, Reading, 
North Reading, Lynn, Woburn and Win- 
chester, Massachusetts. 


Contagious Disease 


HE Bantas, in Wakefield, Mass., were 

the largest of these crocheting families. 

The names ran, Mario, Celeste, Victor, Josie, 

Loretta, Tessie, Maria, Pasquelina. The 

ages ran, fifteen, thirteen, eleven, nine, 
seven, six, three, one. 

Thirteen, nine, seven and six, crocheted 
shirt edges. In vacation, they worked 
from nine in the morning until four in the 
afternoon, with an hour off at noon; in term- 
time, before and after school. 

The Board of Health thought that the 
work was performed in a “special room,” 
but, in reality, the little girls flung the gar- 
ments over their shoulders and, ever cro- 
cheting, visited neighbors, strolled down al- 
leys, and dropped in at the stable. 

Tessie could finish only one or two of the 
simplest a day. But one mustn’t expect 
too much of a six-year-old! The plainest 
ones brought twelve cents a dozen. So 
Tessie earned a penny a day at worst— 
besides acquiring the habit of industry! The 
most elaborate brought in fifty-five cents a 
dozen. Mother and the children could 
earn five dollars a week during vacation by 
all five working steadily. After all, it might 
have been worse. Mother was kind. The 
bunnies occasionally got a day off. The 
house was fairly clean. Maria’s“head was 
covered with sulphur. Oh, yes, it might 
have been worse! , 

In another family, it was worse: A little 
girl of twelve, with a large ringworm on her 
face and another on her hand, was crochet- 
ing each day, one dozen of those exquisite, 
high-priced garments. 

Curious, that we give so little heed to the 
danger of spreading disease this way. When 


a single case of typhoid fever is suspected to 
come from infected milk, the whole com- 
munity is aroused. The same community 
minimizes the risk of wearing clothes made 


in homes where there may be diphtheria, 


scarlet fever, measles, tuberculosis, or skin 
disease. 

In Chicago, back in 1894, a terrible 
scourge of smallpox was spread by home 
work. Inspectors found children broken 
out with smallpox, hidden from the Board 
of Health officers, under the very garments 
their parents were working upon. 

Adequate health inspection is impossible 
in cities because the number of workers is so 
great. In New York City, they are calcu- 
lated to be about two hundred and fifty 
thousand. In the country, adequate inspec- 
tion is impossible because the workers are so 


‘widely scattered. I have found firms send- 


ing their work out by express into country 
districts, and even as far away as Florida! 

In one pleasant Massachusetts village 
live the Parsons. Mrs. Parson is a kindly 
woman. She has taken orphan relatives 
into her family, until the number of her 
children is seven, their ages varying be- 
tween thirteen and four. With seven grow- 
ing children and a stationary income, it is 
desirable to earn a bit of money. So the 
children help string wooden button-moulds, 
which they get from a Williamsburg factory. 
Mrs. Parsons is a rapid worker, the children 
aré brisk young creatures and the family 
holds the stringing record of the neighbor- 
hood. 

It takes about an hour to pick over and 
string ten gross of the wooden molds. _ The 
rate of payment is twenty cents per one 
hundred gross.. This gives two cents an 
hour. Mrs. Parsons and the diligent young- 
sters average seven dollars a month. 

“But, oh,” the children boast, “you 
oughter seen how much we did the month 
we had scarlet fever, and al! stayed home 
from school!”’, 


Extent of Home Work 


HESE stories which I am telling you 
are typical cases gathered, by trained 
industrial investigators. In every story, I 
have consistently altered names and descrip- 
tions which might lead to identification and 
left unaltered locality, nationality, age, wage, 
hours, kind of work, disease, and sanitary 
conditions. 
During the past ten years, England, Bel- 
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gium, Germany, 
Austria, France, and Switzerland have 
all investigated home work and reported 
against it. . 

In our own country, investigations have 
been made by the National Child Labor 
Committee, The Massachusetts Child Labor 
Committee, The National Child Welfare 


Committee, The 
New York State Factory Commission, and 
the matter was touched upon in the Federal 
Investigation into the Condition of Woman 
and Child Wage-earners. 

All agree that child labor is inseparable 
from home work. Frequently, the children 
work long hours, work late at night, do poor 
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school work, attend school irregularly or are 
withdrawn from school illegally. 

Some people think that home work is done 
only in New York City. The federal re- 
port on women in the garment trade con- 
tradicts this idea decisively. Several pages 
of statistical tables are devoted to the 
women who finish coats and “vests” and 
“pants” athome. Now, a statistical table 
is made up of hundreds or thousands of 
throbbing human stories packed into im- 
prisoning figures, and stories of child labor 
from Chicago, Rochester, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, are condensed into these tables. 

The very first entry is of a little Chicago 
girl, thirteen years old, staying out of school 
to help her mother earn three dollars a week. 
In Philadelphia, an eleven-year-old boy 
stays at home to mind the baby while 
mother earns one dollar and fifty cents a 
week felling and sewing buttons onto men’s 
clothes. In Baltimore, a mother working 
all the time, two boys of fifteen and sixteen 
working evenings and three daughters, 
twelve, ten and seven, helping regularly 
after school, all together earn two dollars 
and fifty cents a week. And so the record 
runs. 


Amount of Child Labor 


OST states agree that, under no cir- 
cumstances, shall a child under four- 
teen work in a factory. They say that, if a 
child goes to work too young, his body will 
be injured and his mind stunted. They say 
that our country cannot afford to have chil- 
dren work. Yet in every state, a child can 
work at home, before school, after school, and 
late into the night, on the very articles we 
will not let him make for eight daylight hours 
in a factory. Something is wrong here. 

Nearly a half of the home-workers are chil- 
dren too young to work in factories. They 
are under fourteen years. 

Sometimes, the children themselves apply 
at the factory for the work, carry it home, 
do it by themselves, return it, and receive 
payment, without even the parent’s name 
appearing in the transactions. At the height 
of the willow plume inundation, two little 
girl contractors were found, giving out work 
to other children and retaining a commis- 
sion. 

Last fall, I visited a long list of women 
who crochet bedroom slippers. They lived 
in Little Italy, on the upper east side of New 
York City, in tenement houses, odorous of 
cheese, and knee-deep in children. 


On a door-step, sat a plump, comfortable 
woman stringing red peppers for the winter’s 
soups. An aged dame ina bright blue dress, 
yellow head-kerchief, and large old gold 
disc earrings, hurled rapid foreign speech at 
me as I passed. A young mother showed 
me her bambino tightly rolled in strips of 
blue cloth, like the swaddled Holy Babe in 


‘ancient frescoes. Through an open door, I 


spied a housewife rolling macaroni like 
bread dough, over an old umbrella rib. 

Among these women, I found the bed- 
room slipper crocheters. They sat in 
groups, forever crocheting. I learned that 
they received forty cents a dozen pairs for 
the slippers, not sewed to the soles. A 
fairly rapid worker finished one slipper in an 
hour. She earned two cents an hour. 

Said one woman with a quick disgusted 


e shoulder-hunch, “The boss pays us so little 


that when we have cleaned our houses, we 
might as well go out to take the air.” 

Finally I went to the address of Loretta 
Santoro, close by Jefferson Park on the upper 
East side. A little shy-eyed girl in a black 
and white checked dress answered my knock. 

““Loretta’s at school,” she told me. 

“But I want the Loretta Santora who 
makes slippers,’ I corrected her. “Is she 
your mother?” : 

The shy eyes grew friendly. The little 
head bobbed earnestly: 

“She’s my sister. We all make slippers,” 
she explained. 

In reply to my questioning, she said: 

“Loretta’s twelve, going on thirteen. I’m 
ten. Angelina’seight. The others are only 
babies. 

“We only go to school in the morning 
‘cause there’s such a bunch of kids at school 
there ain’t room to go in the afternoon. 

“Loretta goes to the factory and we all 
make the slippers. Loretta can make four 
slippers a day. Sometimes she makes six. 
I can make three. Angelina, she can only 
do the backs where its straight ’cause she’s 
too little. 

“We work from one o’clock till five and 
then we do our lessons. In the evening, 
Rosie comes in. She lives next door. She 
makes slippers, too. She is fourteen and 
she’s got her working papers so she don’t 
have to go to school at ail. She can make 
twelve a day. 

“We have such good times working to- 
gether! Sometines, we don’t go to bed till 
eleven o’clock!”’ 

The factory payroll showed two, three, 
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and four dozen pairs a week, crocheted by 
these three children. 


Very Young Children 


NE-FOURTH the home workers are 
under ten years. Some of them are 
tiny tots. An inspector told me of an in- 
dustrious little one cutting out embroidery 
scollops. ‘‘How long have you been work- 
ing, honey?” asked the inspector. The baby 
shrugged a blasé shoulder. 
“Ever since I was,” 
gravely. 

Every inspector has sad memories 
of working 
babies. 
One be- 
witching 
creature 
in Little 
Italy, 
New York 
city. ' 
black- $x}, 
eyed, /*§ 
curly- 
haired, é. 
sat at the y 
endofthe { i | 
tablecov- 
ered with 
feathers. 
A huge 
blue ging- 
ham apron 
was tied 
round her aps 
neck. 
With a 
pair of small scissors, she clipped the 
down from the ends of feather strands, that 
her mother knotted firmly into a sweeping 
willow plume. She was so absurdly solemn 
that I poked my pencil at her, “ Bo-ohing”’ 
in the silly fashion a grown-up addresses 
babyhood. Instantly, she curled together 
under the blue apron in gurgling, chubby 
softness, with ducked head, dimpled face, 
and white teeth. Scissors and feather 
strands slid unheeded to the floor. Other 
babies work at artificial flowers. The petals 
are cut-out at one stroke through many 
thicknesses of muslin. 

They must be separated by hand. One 
baby named Felice, lived in an immigrant 
home in the midst of old Greenwich Village, 
New York City. She stood by a table 
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Four workers who have 
never known a vacation 
—or ever will 
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slowly pulling apart the pink rose petals and 
piling soft heaps for older hands to fashion 
into wreaths. About the table were scat- 
tered the gay, pink garlands, that would 
later laugh on summer hats. You know 
how a baby breathes—like a kitten, all 
through its body. Sometimes, Felice drew 
an extra long breath that made a gentle 
: sighing sound and blew a petal 
i? quivering from her fingers. 

It is no excuse to say that 
these are exceptional cases. 
There are too many exceptional 

cases. In one hundred and 
thirty-one 
flower- 
making 
families, 
fifty-five 
working 
children 

were 
under 
seven 
years. 
Home- 
working 
children 
are usu- 
ally tru- 
ants. The 
school 
records 
showed 
that the 
children 
from fam- 
ilies, that 
did no 
home 
"WO 2 E., 
averaged ten days absence in an 89-day 
term, and that children from home-work 
families were absent from school about three 
times as much as the children from non- 
home-working families. 

The teachers complain that these children 
are too sleepy in school to learn their lessons; 
that they lean their heads upon the desk and 
go fast asleep. The teachers say that some- 
times children bring their work to school 
and try to work with their hands under the 
desks while the lessons are going on. Do 
we wish our children to work at night and 
sleep at school? 

On December 5, 1912, the New York 
State Factory Commission held a public 
hearing upon the subject of home work. 
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Tessie’s crocheting goes with her always, for Tessie is very industrious. 
She is six years old 


Many wit- 
nesses were 
called. Some spoke for, some against it. 

One manufacturer asserted that no chil- 
dren worked; only carefree women wanting 
pin money. Another said that work would 
be far better done under proper supervision 
in factories, and that he would gladly sub- 
mit to such a law if his competitors would 
agree to do the same. 

One manufacturer told of the extreme 
precautions he took when he sent embroid- 
ery out of the factory into a home to be 
worked upon. 

“How does it happen that -you take pre- 
cautions so far beyond all other manufac- 
turers?” asked Mr.*Elkus, the counsel for 
the Commission. 

The manufacturer, who was a German, 
replied: 

“Tt is because of the LittleOne. She was 
only three years old. One day she played 
in the shop. Soon she was sick. She went 
to the hospital and there she died. It was 
diphtheria. We thought she might have 
taken it from the work. That is why my 
daughter now watches so carefully and goes 
so often to the homes.” 

Miss Elizabeth Watson, who conducted 
the investigation for the Commission, told of 
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the starva- 
tion wages 
paid the women and children for their work, 
wages varying according to the employers 
and even varying: among workers for the 
same employer. When willow plumes first 
came in, the rate of payment was fifteen 
cents aninch. It dropped in the next three 
years to three cents. Now, a woman makes 
a feather taking two days’ time, for seventy- 
five cents. 

A family of five, picking pecan meats out 
of shells, can make a daily wage of around 
forty cents. 

A home worker’s usual rate of payment is 
two cents an hour. 

Dr. Annie Daniels, of the New York 
Women’s Infirmary, was called upon to tes- 
tify. For thirty-two years, Dr. Daniels has 
gone from house to house among the very 
poor. She stood, a small, plainly-dressed 
woman, leaning forward in her eagerness, 
pouring forth her hatred of the hideous bur- 
den of home work. She spoke with pas- 
sionate tenderness of women dying with 
their needles scarce laid aside, of children 
nodding over their late night tasks, of un- 
happy mothers so blunted with toil that they 
beat their children to keep them working. 

“Have you actually seen mothers beat 
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their chil- 
dren to 
keep them working, Dr. Daniels?” asked 
Mr. Elkus. 

Over Dr. Daniels’ face flashed the sad- 
dened look of one who had lived with death 
and misery. She replied very simply, ‘In- 
deed, sir, I have seen it many times.” 

“T saw a girl of seven whipped for being 
sleepy, late at night. That girl was called 
at five o’clock every morning, to go to work 
on the goods brought home from the factory. 
She died of pneumonia three weeks after I saw 
her whipped. I have seen children less than 
seven years old working from daylight till far 
after dark, in the East side tenements.” 

Toward the end of the long day, came a 
weary woman in a black shawl, leading three 
children. They lived in the lower west side 
of the city in a tenement house crowded 
with home workers of all kinds. They were 
home workers on corset covers—quaint 
little tots, with broad foreheads and pointed 
chins. One by, one, they were lifted up to 
the platform where manufacturers, doctors, 
inspectors and the teachers had stood, giv- 
ing learned, technical testimony. 

Maria aged nine, looked grown-up in con- 
trast to the other two. 

Carmela, aged seven, could answer the 
questions put to her: ‘Do you play out 
doors every day?” 


These little workers are helping mother make willow plumes. Absurdly 
solemn, aren’t they? They have never learned to be anything else 







“T have 
no time to 

play out doors,” the child answered. 

‘““What do you do when you get home 
from school?” 

“T help my mother.” 

“When do you get your lessons?” 

“Half an hour, I make my lessons.”’ 

“What time do you get up in the morn- 
ing?” 

“Every morning I get up at six o’clock.” 

“What time do you go to bed at night?” 

“T go to bed at eleven o’clock.”’ 

When it came the turn of Lena aged six, 
some one swung her up onto the high plat- 
form, close beside the dignified Commis- 
sioners sitting in huge judicial chairs. She 
was entirely too tiny to put in the big wit- 
ness chair. She migh€ have cried at the 
strangeness, but one of the Commissioners 
was a lady with gentle eyes. That lady 
drew her into an encircling arm and Lena 
stood, holding onto the lady’s hand. A 
hand to grip helps six-years old to be brave. 

The senator, with the weary, courteous 
face, raised astonished - eyebrows. The 
plump-faced politician bit his fingernails in 
distress. The curt lawyer spoke gently, as 
if to his own baby at home. 

Lena’s testimony was all in shakes and 
noddings of a small white face, set with two 
very large dark eyes. 
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“Does Lena work on corset covers?” 

Nod. 

‘Here is a corset cover with pink ribbons. 
Did Lena run in this pink ribbon?”’ 

Nod, nod, nod. 

Lena’s little wobbly fingers, now clutched 
tightly to the lady’s hand, had run in that 
pink ribbon—and many another ribbon. 
Oh, many, many ribbons—pink and blue 
and white. Perhaps the number of the rib- 
bons was more than the number of days in 
all Lena’s short life; more than the hours the 
little thing had slept and played. 

The testimony of the many witnesses sum 
moned to the hearing brought out clearly 
the evils of. home work. It injures the 
workers themselves by encouraging child- 
labor, permitting work in ill-lighted, un- 
sanitary rooms, lengthening hours, and, at 
the same time, lowering wages. The worker 
supplies the space, heat, light, and some- 
times the machine, yet is paid, usually, less 
than the factory worker. No worker can 
live on what she earns. It injures the pub- 
lic directly by spreading contagious disease, 
and indirectly by breaking the workers’ 
health and flinging them onto public sup- 
port in hospitals and almshouses. 

The abolition of home work would cause 
suffering at first as all industrial changes do, 
but in the end it would be better for the 
families. 


Remedies 


HE Advisory Board of the Commission 

suggested five ameliorative measures: 
local minimum-wage boards made up of 
employers, employees, and 
public officials to fix wages 
in different industries for 
women and children; the 
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« A very shadow of a child 


prohibition of manufacturing in tenement 
houses in cities; the appointment of suffi- 
cient inspectors to enforce laws; monthly 
reports to the labor department from manu- 
facturers employing home workers; monthly 
bulletins on the subject by the labor de- 
partment. 

These measures adopted in each state 
would carry us onward toward the ideal 
condition when all manufactured articles 
will be manufactured in sanitary factories, 
under official inspection, by grown men and 
women, working a fair number of hours at a 
fair rate of payment. 

In cheerful contrast to the unhappy chil- 
dren of whom I have written, I like to recall 
Mellia Stella. My memorandum told me 
that Mellia took plumes to willow from a 
contractor. Yet when I entered her apart- 
ment, no feather was in sight. 

Sometimes a feather hides itself as an in- 
spector enters, but tell-tale feather flue scat- 
tered in the corners betrays its presence. 
Here my eyes searched in vain for the guilty 
traces. 

The kitchen living room was fresh and 
sunny. A pleasant soupy odor steamed 
from a kettle on the stove. Father, in 
blue overalls, was scouring the floor on his 
knees. Mother, wearing a gay head-ker- 
chief, was scrubbing the wooden table. 
Children of assorted sizes were marooned 
on chairs. 

Mellia was twelve; plump, smiling, pink- 
cheeked. She told me how her name came 
on the contractor’s list: 

“T brought a feather home to willow like 
the other girls do, but when my father saw 
that feather he hollers on me! He says he 
will not have the dirty work in the house. 
He says it is for a girl to clean the house, not 
to make the feather!” 

At that moment, father, having fin- 
ished the floor, seized a creeping, pink- 
aproned infant. He bore her kicking to 
the sink, and held her squirming under 
his arm, while he polished her shiny face. 

Mellia 
explained : 

“She is 
not ours. 
She is a 
-board 0’ 
‘health 
baby. We 
do her in- 
stead of 
feathers!” 
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Perhaps you have already heard the expression “‘ getting the Leonard Merrick habit.’’. It is 
a comparatively recent habit—has spread rapidly—and means just this: that after you have 
once ‘‘ sampled ” a Leonard Merrick book or short story, you will haunt libraries and book 
stores until you have read every story this author has ever written. ‘“‘ The Married Sister 
Came Home” is a brand-new short story—and they. are hard to obtain, so great is the de- 
mand for them. Read it—and see if you, too, don’t form the ‘‘ Leonard Merrick habit ”’ 


“Poets’ Corner” of The Sweetbay 

Advertiser knew the pseudonym 
“White Violet.” The writer was the eldest 
Miss Browne—Miss Haidee Browne—and 
the other Misses Browne mistook her ab- 
surdities for poetry. Nita, the second girl, 
tickled a harp tentatively at local concerts; 
the family accounted her a _ musician. 
Clytie, the third sister, painted Eastern 
figures, of unique anatomy, amid _ land- 
scapes of her imagination; and these were 
fondly exhibited on the parlor walls. Only 
Isabel, the youngest of the quartette, could 
do nothing but look pretty. 

When she was about fifteen, this had 
begun to depress Isabel. The Brownes 
being a very united family, she unquestion- 
ingly accepted the others’ experiments at 
the domestic valuation; she regarded Nita’s 
incompetence on the harp as talent of a high 
order; affectionately admired the daubs 
that disfigured the parlor; and believed 
Haidee’s bathos to be Wordsworthian. It 
seemed to her an unkind decree of Nature 
that she alone, of the gifted circle, should 
be commonplace. So, as her sensitiveness 
on the point was perceived and they were 
all devoted to one another, it had been 
tacitly arranged that to Isabel should be 
assigned the dignity of the Family Critic. 

Isabel had been gradually discovered to 
possess an extraordinary aptitude for com- 
position, when Clytie projected a picture. 
Isabel was consulted, by-and-by, when Nita 
was practising a new piece. Isabel eventu- 
ally had Haidee’s verses confided to her, 
when the poetess was in difficulties about a 
rhyme. Of course, Isabel lied shockingly, 


Bo toes" E who was familiar with the 





though she didn’t know it—her customary 
pronouncement was “Quite perfect, dear 
one’’—but before long she came to bestow 
her ignorant compliments with such calm 
authority that the “artists’”’ esteemed her 
verdict every whit as highly as the “critic” 
esteemed their work. Indeed, they often 
declared that they didn’t know what they 
would do without her. 

And from this cause the pretty Miss 
Browne had grown up with a swelled head. 

But she was very pretty indeed, and 
George Latimer had fallen in love with her 
at sight. George Latimer was sub-editing 
the Advertiser, and knew himself to be cheap 
at the price. A young Oxford man, well- 
read, hard-working, and ambitious, he had 
no intention of throwing his abilities away 
on Sweetbay for a longer term than he 
could help. He aspired to London. He 
had not aspired to marriage. And he was 
under no illusions as to the value of Miss 
Isabel’s poetical, musical, and artistic criti- 
cism. Yet, he asked her if she would wait 
for him. 

She waited. 

When they had been engaged for the best . 
part of a year a post in London was obtained. 
The salary was a great improvement on the 
Sweetbay figures, and as Isabel was pre- 
pared to contempjate matrimonial econo- 
mies—the menage of the sisters being far 
from luxurious—there was no need for 
further delay. They were married quietly 
at the parish church—and three bereaved 
Misses Browne clung to the youngest sister 
restrainingly, and returned to the drawing- 
room to weep. 

Never had a girl’s marriage been felt more 
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“Well,” he said, ‘if your mind’s made up, I suppose it’s no use my arguing ”’ 
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poignantly than the marriage of Isabel was 
feit among the Brownes. The blank was 
piteous. Nita and Clytie took it in turns 
to write the bride a daily budget, in which 
the minutest details of the home life were 
lovingly set forth. 

They merely wrote: “And I looked at the 
white, empty bed where our darling used 

-to be, and oh! it did seem strange to think 
that we had parted from her forever. I 
knelt down and prayed that she would al- 
ways, always be happy in her new life 
without us, Belle dearest!” 

Isabel would read these budgets in 
Bloomsbury, and cry behind the tea-cosy. 
And after a time her husband would swear 
inwardly when he saw them on the table. 
He had begun to fear that Belle was too 
devoted a sister ever to be a model wife. 
Home ties were all very well, but he ob- 
jected to the ties being chains. One day, 
about six months after the marriage, he 
owned something of the sort. 

“Don’t you think your sisters write to you 
rather often, Baby?” 

The critic disliked being called “Baby.” 
It jarred on her importance. ‘One of the 
girls writes to me every day,” she said, 
coldly. “Why?” 

“T should have imagined so many letters 
would be a nuisance, that’s all.” 

“They don’t find it so.” Her tone said, 
“The discussion is now closed.” 

“T was thinking of you. What on earth 
can you want a letter every day for? Now 
you’re married—”’ 

Mrs. Latimer rose. . 

“George,” she said, in a voice tremulous 
with emotion, “‘we must understand each 
other! If you expect our marriage to make 
any difference in my love for my dear ones 
at home, let me tell you at once that it never 
will. Never, neverf I hope I shall always 
do my duty as a wife, but—” 

“Your duty as a wife is to remember that 
this is your home, now.” 

“T do remember it, but I shall never forget 
the girls. I should despise myself if I forgot 
them. I don’t know how anyone can be 
so selfish, so mean, as to ask me to!” 

Latimer kicked the fire impatientiy. 
“Who does ask you to? Have I asked you 
to forget them? Hang it! We’ve put in 
four week-ends there, and had all three of 
them to stay with us already! There’s a 
limit. These daily letters are ridiculous, 
and they upset you—that’s my chief griev- 

ance against them. How the girls con- 
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trive to turn the stuff out in such quantities 
is a mystery to me, considering that there’s 
nothing to write about; I should think you 
must hear if the eggs came late for break- 
fast!” 

“T dare say I should, if it happened,” she 
said with dignity. 

Then Latimer was rude and Isabel sobbed 
passionately, and though they were recon- 
ciled soon afterward and he gave her a little 
dinner as a peace-offering, the young wife 
wrote in her diary next day: “My noblest 
attributes leave George cold. Alas! that 
this should be so. Oh, my dear ones, how 
your hearts would ache for me if you knew 
that I am married, not mated!” 


Isabel, the Peerless 


HE critic, as a matter of fact, had 
awakened to the truth that her attain- 
ments impressed her husband much less 
powerfully than they had impressed the 
Misses Browne, and the blow to her self- 
esteem had been enormous. It was not that 
he sneered at her or chaffed her, for he was 
a good fellow, with a great tenderness for his 
little wife; it was that, when she began to 
talk nonsense in firm, sweet tones, about 
poetry or pictures or music, he explained to 
her very gently that she was entirely unac- 
quainted with her subject. Views that she 
had been accustomed to hear received with 
reverence, were genially corrected now. She 
was an uncultivated girl discovering her 
ignorance, and the process mortified her to 
tears. 

Even more humiliating than to feel igno- 
rant beside her husband, had been the per- 
ception that she had nothing to say when she 
met his friends. The social circle was not a 
large one, but it comprised a few men and 
women who were interested in matters on 
which she had once been authoritative. 
After hearing the other women talk, Isabel 
had become tongue-tied in their presence. 
She felt dizzy, stupid, out of it. 

She was indignant. When they had been 
married a year, the Latimers had had more 
tiffs than a satisfactory young couple must 
expect to have in the course of give-and- 
take. And there was no child to save 
Isabel from brooding. : 

Exactly when she began to contemplate 
a separation she never knew; the idea tinged 
her reveries long before she acknowledged 
that it was there. And when she did see 
that she was thinking of it, she trembled 
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pitifully before she put it into words. A 
separation? What would the girls say? 

She sulked sentimentally—she thought of 
the Sweetbay fireside, and of her sisters who 
had never been so harsh as to hint that there 
was anything she didn’t know. How happy 
she usec to be with them! How soothing 
she would find it, when the scandal was 
over, to be one of them again! She imagined 
their joy at her recovery. 

“George,” she exclaimed, 
“it’s no use; I can’t stop!” 

It was ten o’clock in the evening, and 
George was hammering out an article on 
the centenary of Poe. He turned, without 
catching her drift. 

“Stop?” he said, vaguely; * ‘stop where? 
Oh, go to bed if you ’re tired, dear, I shan’t 
be late. 

“T am tired of this!” 
matically. 

“This?” 

“This sham companionship of yours!” 

“Oh!” He put down the pen, and sat 
staring at her. “I don’t often work in the 
evening, if that’s what you’re complaining 
about.” 

“Don’t pretend, George. 
me as a child any longer. I won’t have it! 
You know what I mean very well.” 

“You mean our marriage?’’ he asked, 
slowly. 

“Ves, I do.” 

“Humph! I had no idea you found it so 
bad as all that. I’m a failure, then?” 

“Our marriage is a failure; we’re not 
suited to each other. You don’t under- 
stand me; you don’t try. I’m tired of 
|g 

“Look here, little woman,” he said, coax- 
ingly, ‘‘you’re out of sorts, that’s all that’s 
the matter. You’re making a mountain 
out of a molehill. We’ve had our rows, 
like other people, but the first year of 
marriage is rather a teaser to everybody, 
I believe, and we shall do better every day. 
Don’t be tragical. Give me a kiss and be 
friends!”’ 

His arm was round her waist, and mo- 
mentarily she wavered. Then her evil 
genius warned her that the moment was 
supreme—that by her choice now she would 
stand or fall. “Be firm!” she said to her- 
self. And aloud, she said: “I trust we shall 
always be friends, George, but—apart. 
I’ve decided to go home.” 

“You’d be more sensible to go to bed.” 

Her glance was withering. “I think you 


vehemently, 


she cried, dra- 
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must see that, under the circumstances, my 
plan is best for both of us?” 

“Rather rough on your sisters, though, 
isn’t it? Turning up again like a bad 
shilling!” 

“My sisters,” she sobbed, ‘care for me 
too dearly to think it ‘rough on them.’ 
My sisters love and v-v-value me!” 

“And don’t I?” 

“You scoff at me.” 

“That’s untrue. It’s cruel, bésides.” 

“You scoffed at me just now. At the 
most solemn moment, when I say that our 
life together is at an end, you tell me 
cynically to ‘go to bed.’” 

“Tt wasn’t cynicism, 
advice.” 

“T’ve had enough of it all. I’ve been 
thinking—it’s no new idea. I’m resolved. 
I mean to go back tomorrow.” 

Latimer filled a pipe, lit it, and smoked 
for a few seconds, glumly. 

“Well,” he said, “if your mind’s made 
up, I suppose it’s no use my arguing! 
Would you like me to wire to the girls, 
or will you break it to them when you 
arrive?” 

Such tranquil et of her ulti- 
matum was the bitterest affront of all. The 
man, who was much less tranquil than he 
sounded, was relieved to note that it dis- 
pleased her. When she had retired, he 
found himself unable to continue his article. 
He lit a second pipe and pondered. He had 
proposed to talk sense to her in the morn- 
ing, but, on reflection, he doubted whether 
persuasion would make for contentment. 
It might only delay the crisis. Having a 
shrewd knowledge of human nature, he was 
inclined to play a bolder game. The ex- 
periment would be painful to him, but if it 
brought about their happiness—? Six 
pipes he smoked. And on the morrow he 
offered amiably to assist his wife to do 
her packing. 


it was capital 


Isabel’s Return 


HE three Misses Browne were on the 
platform to meet her. Their faces 
were concerned, for her telegram had been 
mysterious. But, tactfully, they asked no 
questions, and it was not till she was seated 
at the tea-table again, in the dear familiar 
parlor, that the torrent burst. 
“T have come back for good, darlings!” 
she gasped. 
No welcome had ever been more fervent. 





“THE RECONCILIATION,” from a drawing by Charlotte Harding Brown. . 





With arms outstretched, he entered the drawing-room and found her waiting 
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Her sisters strained her to their breasts and 
wept over her, and called her pet names. 

“He. couldn’t read my soul, girls—it 
hasn’t been my fault.” 

“T am sure our Isabel could never be at 
fault,” affirmed Nita. 

“Quite sure of that!” 
chokingly. 

“We must try to make our bird forget 
that she ever left the nest at all,’’ moaned 
“White Violet.” 

“Ah! now that he has flung the treasure 
away, he will learn its value! Conscience 
will blight his life.” 

Tender creatures though they were, this 
thought gave them lively satisfaction. 

As yet it had not occurred to any of them 
that they hadn’t heard what he had done. 

His victim sipped tearfully, and passed 
her cup to be refilled. Three eager hands 
were stretched to take it. 

‘From the beginning,” she quavered, “‘I 
felt it was a mistake.” 

“Poor Flower!” 

“I didn’t say anything to you because I 
knew it would make you so unhappy, 
dears.”’ : 

“How brave!” exclaimed Clytie. 

“Our Isabel was always brave,’’ Nita 
reminded her. 

“T think our hearts used to whisper that 
all wasn’t well,” declared “White Violet,” 
persuading herself that hers did. 

“Ah!” breathed Nita and Clytie, whose 
hearts had whispered nothing of the sort. 

“He was never exactly cruel. I believe he 
tried to do his best, but—”’ her voice broke. 

“Not cruel with what the law calls 
‘cruelty,’ I dare say,” said Clytie; scornfully. 

“Too artful for that!” sneered Nita. 

“Cruelty is of many kinds; a sensitive 
plant like our Issy needs sheltering. I 
mean to write to him; I shall take up my 
pen tonight!” proclaimed the poetess. “I 
shall write such a letter as will bow him 
to the dust!” The family thrilled. ‘“I 
shall write words that burn!” 

The burning words were posted on the 
morrow, and the tone of Latimer’s polite 
reply was inhumanly undisturbed. He 
“much regretted his wife’s impetuous step,” 
but obviously he accepted no responsibility 
for it. Time, he thought, might possibly 
bring her to a healthier frame of mind, but 
he trusted, for her own sake, that her sisters 
would not influence her to return to him 
against her wishes. Of course he would ‘be 
delighted to run down and fetch her if she 


said Clytie, 
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ever did desire to come back.”” He remained” 
Haidee’s “affectionate brother-in4aw.”’ 

After five minutes’ blank dismay, Clytie 
said: ‘Reading between the lines, Haidee, 
dear, one can see your letter has made him 
writhe.”’ 

“Tt’s the answer of a man utterly ashamed 
of himself,”’ added Nita. ‘An abject an- 
swer, when you look at it again!” 

The poetess, who had been feeling con- 
siderably snubbed, perked up. ‘Yes; I. 
think I have broken his spirit,” she said 
complacently. 

Isabel listened to this balderdash, mar- 
veling. How like old times it was to see the 
girls believing just what they wanted to 
believe, and shutting their eyes to unflat- 
tering facts! Only, in the old days, it 
didn’t seem silly of them, and now it did. 

“Silly!” She realized that that had been 
the word in her mind, and she felt guiltier 
than she had ever felt in her life before. It 
horrified her that she had known such a 
thought. She had not been back three 
days, and it had occurred to her that her 
dear ones were “silly!” 

“Darlings,” she cried, ‘don’t let us talk 
about him.- Please! I shall never-return 
to him as long as IT live. What we’ve got to 
do is to be all in all to one another, just as 
we used to be!” 

By suppertime that evening it almost 
seemed tothem asif shehad never been away. 

Of course, it was not necessary to confide 
in the neighbors yet awhile, and she was 
said to be in Sweetbay on a visit. She was 
conscious of a few inconveniences, a few 
domestic drawbacks, which had escaped her 
notice as an unmarried girl. But otherwise 
her life was again the life of Isabel Browne. 

What had happened to it all during her 
absence? Why did it seemso changed? It 
wasn’t only that. the domestic drawbacks 
got on her nerves occasionally; it wasn’t ° 
only that she was missing “her husband and 
beginning to repent—it was the awful dis- 
covery that as companions the girls: were - 
no longer ideal. 

And when the little pastimes were ‘ex- 
hibited for her approval, as of yore, she 
could not longer say, “‘Quite perfect,-dear 
one!’”’ There was even an afternoon when 
she mentioned to ‘ White Violet” that ‘her 
platitudes wouldn’t scan. Very gently, - 
very diffidently, she owned it, but the sensa= — 
tion was unparalleled. The pitiful verseshad 
just been admired by Nita and Clytie; there 
was the customary duet of praise. Nita had 
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declared that she “‘ considered them far better 
than anything she had read in Tennyson.” 

“And how does Isabel like them?” in- 
quired the poetess, turning to her youngest 
sister. ‘What does our birdlet say?” 

Between the longing to be helpful and the 
fear of being thought harsh, her hands 
trembled in her lap. After all, she could 
utter nothing franker than: “The lines at 
the end are—are rather awkward, aren’t 
they, dear? Only the lines at the end!” 

“Rather—awkward?”’ stammered ‘“‘ White 
Violet.” 

“Tsabel!”’ gasped the others. 

“‘T fancy there’s—the rest of it’s beautiful, 
but—if you read them aloud, you'll see 
what I mean.” 

“TI think we have all read them quite 
enough,” faltered the poetess, paling, “thank 
you!” She quitted the room, emotionally 
and somewhat hurriedly; and when Nita 
and Clytie followed her, distressed, she was 
found hysterical on her bed. 

The Family Critic ventured no further 
comments upon her eldest sister’s work. 
Some days later, however, when Clytie in- 
vited her opinion of a picture, she tenderly 
intimated that a robed figure in the fore- 
ground appeared to have no legs. Clytie 
did not give way to hysteria, but she was 
so deeply wounded that the reproach in her 
eyes made Isabel wretched for a week. 

After these experiences, Nita, with her 
harp, was safe. Yet even Nita thought 
that “Isabel had altered,” for a mere 
“Thanks, that’s new, isn’t. it?” was a 
woefully different thing from the “Quite 
perfect, dear one!” which had, in the old 
days, greeted her melody. 


Sweetbay to Isabel 


HEY never remembered which of them 
first had the courage to say it. It was 
understood among them tacitly long before. 
It was conveyed in looks, in tones, in sighs. 
But when one treacherous thought was 
voiced, when Isabel, the peerless, was 
acknowledged to have “deteriorated,” revo- 
lution was in the air. 

“She took the best chair as a right.” 
“She always wanted the footstool.” ‘She 
expected to be waited on now.” “She had 
grown very cynical.” ‘A married sister 
was a mistake in the home.” 

It was out at last! The Misses Browne 
contemplated one another, with white 
faces, aghast at their own temerity. 
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“Of course,” said Clytie, hurriedly, 
“‘we’re just as fond of her; it isn’t that we 
love her any less. Only—” 

“Nothing could change our love for her, 
I’m sure,”” murmured Nita. “But—” 

“T think the truth is,” said the poetess, 
“that in our heart of hearts we all feel that 
dear Isabel should return to George for her 
own sake? We all feel that our bird would 
be far more blithe with him?” 

“That’s just it,” assented Nita and Clytie. 
“We couldn’t express it so well as you, of 
course, Haidee dear, but that’s just what 
we did feel!”’ 

“Perhaps,” she suggested, pensively, “if 
I were to write to him again— His letter 
showed very nice feeling, don’t you think?” 

“George was always a gentleman,” said- 
Nita. 

“T could say that his letter had touched 
me—that I felt for his distress?”’ 

“You would write perfectly, whatever 
you said, dearest!” answered Nita and 
Clytie. “And if we brought about a 
reconciliation we should all have the beauti- 
ful knowledge that we had done our duty, 
shouldn’t we?” 

But it was from Isabel herself that Lati- 
mer received the welcome news that his 
judgment had been justified. For her new 
point of view had displayed her own failings 
to her, as well as other people’s, and she 
wrote a very tender little confession that 
brought him to Sweetbay, rejoicing, by the 
next train. 

“She’s in the drawing-room, George,” chir- 
ruped her sisters, who received him in the 
hall. With arms outstretched, he entered 
the drawing-room and found her waiting. 

One step she took toward him. She 
couldn’t take two, because he strode so 
swiftly. And when they had told each 
other how miserable they had been, when 
George had said that the fault was all his, 
and she had said that it was all hers; when 
they had sat down at last, in one chair—it 
was like being engaged over again. It was 
like a second wedding-day when the girls 
came in, and a bottle of inferior champagne 
was popped in celebration. And when a 
cab was sent for by-and-by, and George 
squeezed her hand and whispered all sorts 
of endearing words, it was like leaving for 
a second honeymoon. 

Only, this time the Misses Browne did 
not cling to her restrainingly, and when 
the cab had driven off they tripped back to 
the drawing-room with contented smiles. 








The Story of Elsie de Wolfe 
The life story, very much condensed, of a wonderful woman whose career 
reads like a fairy tale 


By Ruby Ross Goodnow 


those amazing fairy tales of modern 

life that makes the princess of other 
days seem a tame and commonplace heroine. 
Although we Americans have become ac- 
customed to our incredibly successful women, 
we still expect them to succeed according to 
fixed tenets; they must be reasonably home- 
ly, they must have had a very hard time, 
they must have fought their way with 
clenched teeth—oh, we demand all the melo- 
dramatics. We aren’t satisfied with our 
grand opera singers if they haven’t starved 
awhile!. When a charming young girl, well 
born and well bred, comes along, we expect 
her to marry instantly and have a happy- 
ever-after sort of life. She mustn’t have 
brains and beauty if she is going to make a 
successful career, you know. 

Elsie de Wolfe had all the things a young 
girl should have: intelligence, and charm, 
and beauty, and social position, and yet she 
wasn’t satisfied! She refused to be a but- 
terfly; she decided to be an actress. “Very 
well,” people said; “she is lovely, and she 
wears amazing clothes, and she knows every- 
body. Let her be an actress. That isn’t 
working!’ So she was an actress, and a 
good one at that. And people who had no 
idea of the work that made her an actress, 
of the intelligence that made her successful, 
came to see her act because she was “‘pretty” 
and because she had the loveliest clothes ever. 

So when, after thirteen years of starring, 
she left the stage for the business of interior 
decorating, people said, “She issimply carry- 
ing her réles onto another stage. She will 
always be an actress.”’ People are so naive- 
ly wise! 

Now, after seven years’ work as a decora- 
tor, Miss de Wolfe has achieved a success 
remarkable even in New York City, of re- 
markable careers. She is no longer known 
as a “very successful woman”’; she ranks 
with the very successful men who have 
builded fortunes on an idea. Her idea was 
that people were ready for homes that 
would be both beautiful and comfortable. 
She came preaching air and _ sunshine, 
chintzes instead of plush, comfort instead of 
stiffness, simplicity instead of display. In 
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seven years she has won all her contentions, 
and she has a pretty fortune of her own to 
prove the worth of her idea. 

Her friends say her talent for decorating 
was inherited from her parents. Her father 
was a lover of art, and the de Wolfe house in 
Thirty-fourth Street had a very definite 
charm away back in 1883, when city houses 
usually were pretty bad. Miss de Wolfe 
laughs over an incident of her childhood 
which seems to prove that even from the 
beginning she was intensely interested in 
houses. When she was a very little girl, she 
went to school away uptown. She remem- 
bers vividly an occasion when the family 
drawing room was to be repapered, and she 
was so excited about it she could hardly be 
made to leave the house for school. Every 
day she rushed home to discuss the new 
wallpaper, and when finally the eventful 
day came she rushed madly home from 
school, and saw the new paper. 

“Tt was probably a very nice paper,” she 
says. “At any rate my parents thought so, 
but to me it was hideous, and I sat on the 
floor and yelled and sobbed, until the family 
had assembled. They wanted to know what 
was the matter, but I was too desperately 
disappointed to tell them. . They attributed 
my paroxysm to bad temper, but I know it 
was just a hatred of ugliness.” 

She was still a very young girl when her 
father died, and then came the beginning 
of that wonderful friendship with Elizabeth 
Marbury, which has lasted twenty-five 
years. They were both very young when 
they went to France to live, Miss de Wolfe 
to study for the stage, and Miss Marbury to 
study the history of the drama. When they 
first went to France, they lived in a pension 
on six francs a day, and rode on the tops of 
busses, and were perfectly happy on nothing- 
at-all. There was one historic bicycle trip 
through Touraine which cost them exactly 
eight dollars! They used no trains or 
busses, they patronized no hotels, and they 
had a heavenly time. When they got back 
to Paris, Miss de Wolfe wrote an articleabout 
the trip for which an American magazine paid 
her two hundred dollars. ‘This not only 
paid for the bicycle trip, but for the whole 


Photo by Baron De Meyer 
trip to France,” 
she laughs. 

Soon after their return to America, Miss 
de Wolfe made her début as an actress. 
This was in 1891. She was fortunate 
enough to appear in a play which had been 
written for her by Victorien Sardou. She 
was a Frohman star from the beginning, 
and during her career: as an actress she 
was known as the best dressed woman in 
New York. She designed her own clothes, 
thought out her own stage settings. She 
was not only well dressed herself, but she 
influenced the dress of other women. She 
is to be thanked for introducing the walking 
skirt to the women of America. The first 
walking skirt worn in Paris was made by 

Mrs. Osborne for Miss de Wolfe. It 


Inborn good taste and great moral courage have made 
Miss Elsie de Wolfe our most successful home decorator 


the French dressmakers at once adopted the 


created a sensa- 
tion in Paris, and 


idea. The American dressmakers quickly 
followed suit. Probably some other woman 
would have had the courage sooner or later 
to wear a walking skirt, but Elsie de Wolfe 
made it popular from the beginning. Be- 
cause it was an eminently sensible garment 
and because it was introduced by a woman 
distinguished for her taste, the walking skirt 
met immediate favor. 

All the time Miss de Wolfe was on the 
stage, she was studying the history of eight- 
eenth century art, although at that time 
she had no idea of taking up decorating as 
a profession. She was always improving 
her own home, always eliminating things 
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and then devising new backgrounds for the 
new beauty she found in simplicity. 


She was glad to leave the theatre. “‘The 
theatre costs too much,” she says. “It 
makes you selfish in spite of yourself. You 


may have only a tiny, human spark of vanity 
within you, but life on the stage fans this 
spark into a consuming flame. Every one 
who meets you asks you how you feel, and 
what you eat for breakfast, and how you 
spend your leisure, and hundreds of silly 
personal questions, until you grow uncon- 
sciously, but colossally, vain. You lose 
your beauty and your vitality and your 
spirits—try thirty weeks of one night 
stands, as I did! It is a hideous nightmare 
to me, now!” 

It was Elizabeth Marbury, her friend with 
whom she had lived so many years, who 
really opened her eyes to the importance of 
her gift. Miss Marbury in discussing Miss 
de Wolfe’s career said: ‘‘The qualities that 
made her successful are inborn good taste 
first, and then a remarkable moral courage. 
She never gives way under great moral tests, 
although little things annoy and influence 
her greatly. The greater the obstacle the 
more keenly she forces herself toovercome it. 
She rides hard at a fence and takes it. This 
is the fundamental reason for her success.” 

Miss de Wolfe was fortunate enough to 
get the commission for the interior decora- 
ting and furnishing of the Colony Club, a 
contract that gave her immediate fame in 
the new field. This wasin 1905. She gave 
two full years to the collecting and design- 
ing of fabrics and furniture and things for 
the club. Before this commission was ex- 
ecuted, orders had begun to pour in, and in 
the five years since the opening of the club 
she has built up a volume of business that 
is really astounding. 

I talked with a woman who has known 
Miss de Wolfe always, and who knows the 
houses of New York people as few women 
do, and she said the Colony Club has done 
more to teach New York women good taste 


than any other thing that has happened in: 


her experience. This woman was one of the 
founders of the Colony Club, and she says 
it was very amusing to her to watch women 
come into the club and first look at the 
simple painted furniture and chintz in 
amazement, then grow to admire it and 
finally to eliminate plush and gilt furniture 
from their own homes in order to bring in 
simpler things. 
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Miss de Wolfe has always loved the 
graceful and elegant simplicity of the 
eighteenth century artists more than any 
other style of decoration, and so from the 
beginning her principles have been plenty 
of light and air, and absolute comfort, and 
then as much beauty and luxury as you like. 
She refuses to admit to her rooms a chair 
that is not comfortable. The most beauti- 
ful tapestry would have no place in her 
house if it shut out the sunshine. She de- 
mands that a thing shall be beautiful, com- 
fortable and sanitary. She does not care a 
rap about period furniture just because it 
is period furniture. She has reproductions 
made just as well as furniture can be made, 
and gives people new and clean things in- 
stead of moth-eaten old ones. She cares 
nothing about what other decorators may 
think of her association of old and new 
things; she goes serenely along making com- 
fortable and livable homes. She _ uses 
cheesecloth curtains, if she likes, in the same 
room with a princely rug. The effect is the 
thing she works for. One of the most beau- 
tiful houses she has done is that of the Og- 
den Armours, at Lake Forest, near Chicago. 
It requires something more than technical 
ability to spend a million dollars and pro- 
duce not a palace but a home. When she 
began work on the house, Mrs. Armour said 
to her rather pathetically, “Now, Miss de 
Wolfe, I don’t want a millionaire’s house; 
please give mea home.” It is said to be the 
most beautiful house between New York 
and San Francisco. 

Through the friendly offices of Victorien 
Sardou, Miss de Wolfe and Miss Marbury 
were offered the Villa Trianon, a sleeping 
beauty of a house and garden in Versailles, 
waiting a full hundred years to be re- 
leased from its dream of fair ladies of 
the eighteenth century. For eight years 
now, they have spent their summers in 
the Villa Trianon, now marvelously re- 
stored to a beauty Marie Antoinette would 
have adored. 

One secret of her success is that she can’t 
be fooled about work; she knows how it 
should be done. She carries all the details 
of the enormous house in her mind, and 
knows how this footstool is to be finished 
and how many inches high the back of that 
chair should be. She has a wonderful eye; 
she knows in a second if a thing is suited to 


‘her purposes and needs, and if it is not she 


says so, and that ends it. 





The Mating of Lydia 


A Romantic Drama 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Author of ‘‘Robert Elsmere,” ‘‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter,” “ Marriage a la Mode,” 
‘““The Marriage of William Ashe,” etc. 


Illustrated by Lucius W. Hitchcock 


interview with Melrose, Victoria, 
sorely conscious of defeat, con- 
veyed the news of it to the depressed 
and dispirited Netta. They were in Vic- 
toria’s sitting room. Netta sat, a lament- 
able figure, on the edge of the sofa, twisting 
her disfigured hands, her black eyes glanc- 
ing restlessly about her. Ever since she had 
read Faversham’s letter to Tatham, she had 
been an altered being. The threats as to 
her father which it contained seemed to 
have withered her afresh. Her consent to 
Victoria’s interview with Melrose had been 
obtained from her with difficulty. And now 
she was all for retreat—precipitate retreat. 
“Tt’sno use. I wasa fool to come. We must 
go back. Til not have papa tormented.” 
While she was speaking a footman en- 
tered, bringing a telegram for Victoria. It 
was from Tatham in London. 


O' THE morning following her vain 


Have just seen lawyers. They are of opinion we 
could not fail in application for proper allowance 
and provision for both mother and daughter. Hope 
you will persuade Mrs. Melrose to let us begin 
proceedings at once. Very sorry for your telegram 
this morning but only what I expected. 


Victoria read the message to her guest and 
then did her best to urge boldness—an im- 
mediate stroke. But Netta shook her head 
despairingly. She could not and would not 


have her father harassed. Mr. Melrose 
would do anything, bribe anybody, to get his 
way. They would have the police coming 
and dragging her father to prison. It was 
not to be thought of. 

Victoria tried gently to investigate what 
skeleton might be lying in the Sneath closet, 
whereof Mr. Melrose possessed such very 
useful information. But Netta held her 
tongue. “ Papa’’ had been very unfortunate, 
and the government would like to put him in 
prison if they could. Edmund had been al- 
ways so cruel to him. Beyond this Vic- 
toria could not get. 

But the determination of the frail, faded 
woman was unshakable, although she 
glanced nervously at her daughter from 
time to time, as if much more in dréad 
of her opinion than of Victoria’s. 

Felicia, who had listened in silence to the 
conversation between her mother and Vic- 
toria, turned round from the window in 
which she was staring, as soon as Lady 
Tatham seemed to be finally worsted. 

“Mother! you promised to stay here till 
Christmas!”’ - 

The voice was imperious. Felicia’s man- 
ner to her mother, indeed, was often of an 
unfilial sharpness and Victoria was already 
meditating some gentle discipline on the 
point. 

“Oh, no, Felicia!” said Netta, helplessly. 


For those who have not read preceding chapters 


Edmund Melrose, the eccentric, hated owner of Threlfall Tower, whose sole interest is-the 
collecting of costly antiques, appoints as agent to his vast estates Claude Faversham, a young 
stranger, who has just inherited certain rare gems that Melrose covets. Lydia. Penfold, an attrac- 
tive young artist, advises Faversham to accept the post. Lord Tatham, owner of Duddon Castle, 
strives to win Lydia, but she, in spite of the wealth and position offered her, gently refuses him, 
and decides to demonstrate her theory that a man and woman may be “ just friends.”” Faversham’s 





inability as agent to better the horrible conditions of Melrose’s tenants, and the rumor that Melrose 
has made him his heir, arouse hostility in the neighborhood. This feeling grows more intense when 
Melrose’s long-renounced wife and daughter appear at Duddon Castle seeking aid. Faversham, 
torn by the stress of circumstances, begs Lydia to keep faith in him. Jealous of Faversham, Lord 
Tatham again offers himself to Lydia, who definitely rejects him. Victoria begs Melrose to recog- 
nize his wife and daughter. He refuses, pronouncing Faversham his adopted son and heir. 
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“Not till Christmas.” Then, remembering 
herself, she turned toward her hostess: 
“Tt’s so kind of you, I’m sure.” 

“Yes, till Christmas!” repeated Felicia. 
“You know grandpapa’s no worse.” The 
girl flushed suddenly a bright crimson. 
““Lord Tatham sent him money and he’s 
quite comfortable. I am not going home 
just yet! Iam not going back to Italy till 
—I have seen my father!” 

She faced round upon Victoria and her 
mother, her hands on her hips, her breath 
fluttering. 

“Felicia!” cried her mother. ‘“ You can’t. 
I tell you, you can’t! I should never allow 
it!” 

“Yes, you would, Mother! 
you afraid of? He can’t kill me. It’s 
ridiculous. I must see my father. I will! 
He is getting old—he may die. I will see 
him before I leave England. I don’t care 
whether he gives us the money or not!” 

Victoria’s bright eyes showed her sym- 
pathy, though she did not interfere. But 
Netta shrank into herself. 

“You are always such a wilful child, 
Felicia! You mustn’t do anything with- 
out my leave. You'll kill me if you do.” 

And, ashen-pale, she got up and left the 
room. Victoria glanced at Felicia. 

“Don’t do anything against your mother’s 
will,” she said, gently. “You are too 
young to decide these things for yourself. 
But, if vou can, persuade her to follow 
Lord Tatham’s advice. He is most anxious 
to help you in the best way. And he does 
not believe that Mr. Melrose could hurt 
your grandfather.” 

Felicia shook her curly head, frowning. 

“One cannot persuade Mother! One 
cannot! She is obstinate—oh, so obsti- 
nate! If it were I, I would do anything 
Lord Tatham asked me!—anything in the 
world.” 

She stood with her hands behind her 
back, her slight figure drawn up, her look 
glowing. 

Victoria bent over her embroidery, smil- 
ing a little, unseen, and in truth not ill 
pleased. Yet there was something dis- 
turbing in these occasional outbursts. For 
the little Southerner’s own sake, one must 
take care they led to nothing serious. For 
really, quite apart from any other consider- 
ation, Harry never took the smallest notice 
of her. And who could know better than 
his mother that his thoughts were still held, 
still tormented, by the vision of Lydia. 


What are 


The Mating of Lydia 


Felicia slipped out of a glass door that led 
to the columned veranda outside. Vic- 
toria, mindful of the girl’s delicate look, hur- 
ried after her witha fur wrap. Felicia grate- 
fully but absently kissed her hand and 
Victoria left her to her own thoughts. 

It was a sunny day and, although Novem- . 
ber was well in, there was almost an Italian 
warmth in this southern loggia where roses 
were still blooming. Felicia walked up and 
down, her gaze wandering over the moun- 
tain landscape to the South—the spreading 
flanks and slopes of the high fells, scarlet 
with withered fern and capped with new- 
fallen snow. Through the distant land- 
scape, she perceived the line of the stream 
which ran under Flitterdale Common, with 
its high cliff-banks and hanging woods, now 
dressed in the last richness of autumn. 
That distant bank of woods behind it, she 
knew, was Threlfall Tower. Her father— 
her unkind, miserly father, who hated both 
her and her mother—lived there. 

How far was it? Along way! 
would get there somehow. 

“Tt is my right to see my father!” she 
said to herself, passionately, adding with a 
laugh that swept away heroics, “After all, 
he might take a fancy to me in these 
clothes!” 

And she looked down complacently on 
the pretty tailor-made skirt and the new 
shoes that showed beneath Victoria’s fur 
cloak. In less than a fortnight, her own 
ambition and the devotion of Victoria’s 
maid, Hesketh, only too delighted to dress 
somebody so eager to be dressed and on 
whom, moreover, “clothes” in the proper 
and civilized sense of the word, sat so 
amazingly well—had turned the forlorn 
little drudge into a figure more than 
creditable to the pains lavished upon her. 
Felicia aimed high. The thought and 
trouble which the young lady had spent 
since her arrival on her hair, her hands, 
and the minor points of English manners, 
not to mention the padding and plumping 
of her small person—which in spite of all 
her efforts remained of a most sylphlike 
shyness—by a generous diet of cream and - 
butter, only she and Hesketh knew. Vic- 
toria guessed and felt a new and most 
womanish pleasure in the details of her 
transformation. She realized at last how 
pleasant it would have been to dress and 
spoil a daughter. 

All the more, as Felicia, after a first eager 
grasping at pretty things—as a child holds 


But she 
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out covetous hands for toys and sweets, 
had shown sudden scruples—an unexpected 
and pretty recoil. 

“Don’t give me so many things!” she 
had said, almost with a stamp, the sudden, 
astonishing tears in her great eyes, when 
after the first week the new clothes began 
to shower upon her. “I can’t help wanting 
them! I adore them! But I won’t be a 
beggar! No! You will think we only 
came here for this—to get things out of 
you. We didn’t—we didn’t!” 

“My dear! Won’t you give me the 
pleasure?” Victoria had said, shamefacedly, 
putting out a hand to stroke the girl’s hair. 
Whereupon Felicia had thrown herself im- 
pulsively upon her knees with her arms 
around the speaker and there had been a 
mingled moment of laughter and emotion 
that had left Victoria very much astonished 
at herself. Victoria’s solitary pursuits, the 
awkward or stately reserve of her ordinary 
manner, were deplorably interfered with 
indeed by the advent of this lovely, neg- 
lected child, who on her side had fallen 
passionately in love with Victoria at first 
sight and seemed to be now rarely happy 
out of her company. 


Felicia’s Decision 


Af TER which digression we may return 
for a moment to Felicia on the loggia, 
admiring her new shoes. 

From that passing ecstasy, she emerged 
resolved. ; 

“We will stay here till Xmas—and—”’ 

But on the rest of her purpose she shut 


her small lips firmly. Before she turned 
indoors, however, she gave some attention 
to the course of a white road in the middle 
distance, on which she had traveled with 
Lord Tatham the day he had taken her to 
White Cottage. The cottage where the 
yellow-haired girl lived lay beyond that 
nearer hill. Ah! but nobody spoke of that 
yellow-haired girl now. Nobody sent flowers 
or books. Nobody so much as mentioned 
her name. It was strange, but singularly 
pleasing. Felicia raised herself triumph- 
antly on tiptoe, as though she would peer 
over the hill into the cottage and so see 
for herself how the Signorina Penfold took 
this sudden and complete neglect. 

Tatham returned from London the fol- 
lowing day, brigging Cyril Boden, who was 
again on the sick list, with him. 

He arrived full of plans for the dis- 
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comfiture of Melrose, only to be brought 
up against the stubborn resolve which 
Netta, wrapped in an irritable and tearful 
melancholy, opposed to them all. She 
would not hear of the legal proceedings he 
urged upon her; and it was only on an 
assurance that nothing could or would be 
done without her consent, coupled with a 
good report of her father, that she at last 
consented to stay at Duddon till Christmas 
so that further ways of helping her might 
be discussed. 

Felicia, when the’ thing was settled, 
danced about Victoria’s room, kissed her 
mother and ran off at once, with Victoria’s 
permission, to ask the old coachman who 
ruled the Duddon stables to give her 
riding-lessons. Victoria noticed that she 
carefully avoided consulting Tatham in any 
way about her lessons. Indeed, the earlier, 
half-childish, half-audacious efforts she had 
made to attract his attention entirely 
ceased about this time. 

And he, as soon as it was evident that 
Mrs. Melrose would not take his advice 
and that legal proceedings must be re- 
nounced, felt a natural slackening of 
interest in his mother’s guests. He was 
perfectly kind and polite to them, but 
Netta’s cowardice disgusted him; and it 
was a personal disappointment to be thus 
balked of that public campaign against 
Melrose’s enormities, which would have 
satisfied the just and long-baffled feelings 
of a whole county and incidentally would 
surely have unmasked a grendy and un- 
scrupulous adventurer. 

Meanwhile, the whole story of Mrs. Mel- 
rose and her daughter had spread rapidly 
through the neighborhood. The local pa- 
pers, now teeming with attacks on Melrose 
and the management of the Melrose prop- 
erty, had fastened with avidity on the news 
of the arrival. ; 

Mrs. Edmund Melrose and her daughter, after an 
absence of twenty years, have arrived in Cumber- 
land. They are now staying at Duddon Castle with 
Countess Tatham. Mr. Claude Faversham is at 
Threlfall Tower. : 


These few sentences served as symbols of a 
dramatic situation that was being discussed 
in .every house of the district, in the farms 
and cottages no less eagerly than by the 
Andovers and the Bartons. The heiress of 
Threlfall was not dead! After twenty years 
she and her mother had returned to claim 
their rights from “the Ore;” and Duddon 
Castle, the headquarters of all that was 
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powerful and respected in the county, had 
taken up their cause. 

Upon these facts, the twin spirit of romance 
and hatred swooped vulturelike. Any story 
of inheritance, especially when charm and 
youth are mixed up with it, kindles the pop- 
ular mind. It was soon known that Miss 
Melrose-was small and pretty, though, said 
report, worn to a skeleton by paternal ill- 
usage. Romance likes its heroines small. 
The countryside adopted the unconscious 
Felicia and promptly married her to Harry 
Tatham. What could be more appropriate? 
Duddon could afford to risk a dowry; and 
what maiden in distress could wish for a bet- 
ter Perseus than the splendid young man 
who was the general favorite of the neigh- 
borhood? 

As to the hatred of Melrose, which gave 
zest to the tale of his daughter, it was be- 
coming a fury. The whole Mainstairs 
village had now been ejected, by the help 
of a large body of police requisitioned from 
Carlisle for the purpose. Of the able- 
bodied, some had migrated to the neighbor- 
ing towns, some were camped on Duddon 
land in some wood and iron huts hastily 
run up for their accommodation. And thus 
a village, that might have been traced in 
Doomsday Book, had been wiped out. 

As to the sick, Tatham had offered a va- 
cant farmhouse for a hospital; and Victoria, 
Mrs. Andover and other ladies had fur- 
nished and equipped it. Some twenty 
cases of diphtheria were housed there, a few 
of them doomed beyond hope. © Melrose 
had been peremptorily asked for a sub- 
scription to the fund raised and had replied 
in his own handwriting that, owing to the 
heavy expense he had been put to by the 
behavior of his Mainstairs tenants, he 
must respectfully decline. The letter was 
published in the two local papers with ap- 
propriate comments and a week later an in- 
dignation meeting, to protest against the 
state of the Threlfall property, was held in 
Carlisle, with Tatham in the chair: 

And everywhere the public indignation 
that could not get at Melrose—who now, 
except for railway journeys, never showed 
himself outside the wall of his park—was 
beginning to fall upon the “adventurer,” 
who was his tool and accomplice and who 
had become the supplanter of his young and 
helpless daughter. Men who, three months 
before, had been eager to welcome Faver- 
sham to his new office, now passed him 
in the street without recognition. At the 
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county club to which he had been easily 
elected, Colonel Barton proposing him, he 
was conspicuously cut by Barton himself, 
Squire Andover and many others following 
suit. : 

“An impostor and a cad!” said Barton, 
fiercely, to Undershaw. “He took me in 
and I can’t forgive him. He is doing all 
Melrose’s dirty work for him better than 
Melrose could doit himself. His letters toour 
council committee, about the allotments we 
are trying to get out of the old villain, have 
been devilish clever and devilish impudent. 
Melrose couldn’t have written them. And 
now this business of the girl and the fortune! 
—sickening!”’ 

“He is a queer chap,” said Undershaw, 
thoughtfully. “I’ve been as mad with 
him as -anybody, but somehow—I don’t 
know. Suppose we wait-a bit. Melrose’s 
life is a bad one.” 

But Barton refused to wait and went off 
storming. The facts, he vowed, were more 
than enough. 

The weeks passed on. Duddon knew no 
longer what the White Cottage was doing. 
Victoria, at any rate, was ignorant and fore- 
bore to ask though her thoughts were one 
long interrogation on the subject of Lydia, 
both as to the present and past. Was she 
still in the correspondence with Faversham, 
as Victoria now understood from Tatham 
she had been all the summer? Was she still 
defending him? Perhaps engaged to him? 
For a fair-minded and sensible woman, Vic- 
toria fell into strange bogs of prejudice and 
injustice in the course of these ponderings. 

In her drives and walks at this time, Vic- 
toria generally avoided the neighborhood of 
the cottage. But one afternoon at the very 
end of November, she overtook—walking— 
a slight muffled figure in the Whitebeck 
road, and recognized Susy Penfold. A con- 
strained greeting passed between them and 
Lady Tatham learned that Lydia was 
away, had been away, indeed, since the 
day following her last interview with 
Harry. The next morning, she and her 
mother had been summoned to _ Lon- 
don by the grave illness of Mrs. Penfold’s 
elder sister. And there they were still; 
though Lydia was expected home shortly. 

Victoria walked on with relieved feelings, 
she scarcely knew why. At any rate, there 
had been no personal contact between 
Faversham and a charming though foolish 
girl, during these weeks of popular in- 
dignation. 


, 
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By what shabby arts, indeed, had the 
mean and grasping fellow now installed at 
Threlfall ever succeeded in obtaining a hold 
over a being so refined, so fastidious and, 
to all appearance, so high-minded as Lydia 
Penfold? To refuse Harry and decide on 
Claude Faversham! Victoria acknowledged, 
indeed, a certain pseudo-Byronic charm in 
the man. She could not forget the hand- 


some head of the melodramatic black and 
white of the face—the dark brows, pale 
lantern cheeks and heavy-lidded eyes. All 
the picturesque adventurers, the Counts 
d’Orsay of the world, betray something, 
she thought, of a common stamp. 


Victoria Speaks to Cyril Boden 


T last one evening, when Tatham was 

away on county business and Felicia 
had gone to bed, Victoria suddenly unbur- 
dened herself to Cyril Boden, as they sat 
one on either side of a November fire, while 
a southwesterly. ga'e from the high fells 
blustered and raged outside. 

Boden was the confessor of a good many 
people. Not that he was by any means an 
orthodox Christian; his ascetic ways had 
very little to do with any accepted form 
of doctrine. But there was in him the nat- 
ural priestly power that the priest by ordin- 
ation may have or miss. It was because 
men and women realized in him the pres- 
ence of a travailing, questioning, suffering 
soul, together with an iron sélf-repression, 
that those who suffered and questioned came 
to him and threw themselves upon him; 
often getting more buffeting than balm for 
their pains, but always conscious of some 
mysterious attraction in him. 

Victoria was truly attached to him. He 
had been with her during the days of her 
husband’s sudden illness and death; he had 
advised her with regard to the passing diffi- 
culties of Tatham’s school and.-college days 
and pointed a way for her through many 
perplexities of her own. Duddon was as 
much of a home to him as he probably 
possessed in the world. When he had worn 
himself out with some one or other of the 
many causes he pursued in South London, 
working with a somber passion that had in 
it very little of the mystical joy or hope 
that sustain others in similar efforts; 
when he had scarcely a coat to his back or 
a pair of shoes; when his doctor began to 
talk of tuberculin tests and the high Alps— 
then he would wire to Duddon and come and 
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vegetate under Victoria’s wing for just as 
many weeks as were necessary to send him 
back to London restored toa certain physical 
standard. To watch Harry Tatham’s whole- 
some, kindly, prosperous life, untroubled by 
any of the nightmares that weighed upon his 
own, was an unfailing pleasure to a weary 
man. He loved both Harry and his mother. 
Nevertheless the sight of easy wealth was 
an irritation to him. He struggled against 
it; but sometimes it would out. 

As he sat this evening crouched over the 
fire, his hands spread to the blaze, he looked 
more frail than usual; a fact which, perhaps 
half-consciously, affected Victoria and drew 
out her confidences. His dress-suit, prime- 
vally old, would scarcely, she reflected, hold 
together another winter. But how it was 
to be replaced had already cost her and 
Harry much thought. There was nobody 
more personally, fanatically proud than 
Boden toward his well-to-do friends. His 
clothes, indeed,. were a matter of tender 
anxiety in the Duddon household and 
Tatham’s valet and Victoria’s maids did 
him many small services, some of which he 
repaid with a smile and a word—priceless 
to the recipient—and some he was never 
aware of. When his visits to Duddon first 
began, the contents of his gladstone bag used 
to. provide merriment in the servants’ hall, 
and legend said that a young footman had 
once dared to be insolent to him. Had any- 
one ventured the same conduct now, he 
would have been sent to Coventry by every 
servant in the house. 

It was to this austere, incalculable, yet 
always attractive listener, that Victoria 
told the story of Harry and Lydia, of the 
Faversham adventure and the Melrose 
inheritance. If she wanted advice, a little 
moral guidance for herself—and indeed she 
did want it—she did not get any; but of 
comment there was plenty. 

“That’s the girl I saw here last time,” 
mused Boden, nursing his knee. “Lovely 
creature—a Verocchio angef! So she’s re- 
fused Harry—and Duddon?” 

“Which no doubt will commend her to 
you!” said Victoria, not without a certain 
bristling of her feathers. 

“Tt does,” said Boden, quietly. 
my word, it was a fine thing to do.”’ 

“Just because we happen to be rich?” 
Victoria’s eyelids fluttered a little. 

“No!—but because it throws a little 
light on what we choose to call the soul. It 
brings one back to a faint belief in the 
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course I am sorry for Harry,” he said to Victoria after a moment 
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existence of the thing. Here is one of the 
great fortunes and one of the splendid 
houses of the world and a little painting 
girl who makes a few pounds by her draw- 
ings says, ‘No thank you!’ when they are 
laid at her feet—because—of a little trifle 
called love which she can’t bring to the bar- 
gain. I confess that bucks one up. The 
day-star doth his beams restore.”’ 

He took up the tongs and. began absently 
to rebuild the fire. Victoria waited on his 
remarks with heightened color. 

“Of course I’m sorry for Harry,” he said, 
after a moment, with his queer smile. “I 
saw there was something wrong when [ ar- 
rived. But it’s salutary—very salutary! 
Hasn’t he had everything in the world he 
wanted from his cradle? And isn’t it as cer- 
tain as anything can be that he’ll find some 
other charming girl, who'll. faint with joy 
when he asks her and give you all the grand- 
children you want? And meanwhile we have 
this bit of the heroic—this defiance of a miry 
_ world cropping up—to help us out of our 
mud-holes. I’m awfully sorry for Harry— 
but I take off my hat to the girl.” 

Victoria’s expression became sarcastic. 

“Who will ultimately marry,” she said, 
“according to my interpretation of the bus- 
iness, a first-class adventurer, possessed of a 
million of money, stolen from its proper 
owners.” 

“T don’t believe it. I’ve seen her! But 
upon my word, what a queer parable it all 
is! Shall I tell you how it shapes itself to 
me?” He looked, tongs in hand, at Vic- 
toria, his greenish eyes all alive. “I see 
you all. You, Harry, Faversham and Mel- 
rose, Miss Lydia—grouped round a central 
point. The point is wealth. You are all in 
different relations to wealth. You and 
Harry are indifferent to wealth because 
you have always had it. It has come to 
you without toiling and spinning—can you 
imagine being without it ?—but it has not 
spoiled you. You sit loose to it because 
you have never struggled for it. But I 
doubt whether the recording angel, when 
it comes to reckoning up, will give you very 
high marks for your indifference! Dear 
Friend’”’—he put out a sudden hand and 
touched Victoria’s—“ bear with me! There’s 
one thing you'll hear, if anyone does, at the 
last day—‘I was a stranger and you took 
me in’.”” His eyes shone upon her. After 
which he resumed in his former tone, ‘Then 
take Melrose. He, too, is determined by his 
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relation to wealth. Wealth has just ruined 
him—burned bim up—made out of him so 
much refuse for the nether fires. Faver- 
sham again! Wealth the crucial, deciding 
factor. The testing with him is still going 
on. He seems, from your account, to be 
coming out badly. And, lastly, the girl, 
who, like you, is indifferent to wealth, but 
for different reasons; who probably hates 
and shrinks from it, like a wild bird that 
fears the cage. 

“You, my dear lady, you and Harry, 
have got so used to wealth, that its trammels 
no longer gall you. You carry the weight 
of it as the horse of the Middle Ages car- 
ried his trappings; it’s second nature. And 
you can enjoy, you can move, you can feel 
in spite of it. You have risked your soul, 
without knowing it; but you have kept 
your soul! This girl, I take it, is afraid 
to risk her soul. She is not in love with 
Harry—worse luck for Harry! She is in 
love—remember I talked to her a little!— 
with somebody she calls beauty, with lib- 
erty, with an unfettered course for the spirit, 
with all the lovely, intangible, priceless 
best, which the world holds for its true 
lovers. Wealth, grasping at that best, has 
a way of killing it—as the child kills the 
butterfly. That’s what she’s afraid of. 

“As to Faversham,’’—he got up from his 
seat, and, with his thumb in his waistcoat, 
began to pace the room—‘ Faversham ‘no 
doubt is in a bad way. He’s on the road to 
damnation. Melrose, of course, is damned 
and done with. But of Faversham, I re- 
serve judgment. If he’s in love with that 
girl and she with him—I can’t make out, 
however, that you have much reason to 
think it! But suppose he is, she’ll have the 
handling of him. Shan’t we back her?” 

He turned with vivacity to his hostess. 

Victoria laughed indignantly. 

“You may if you like. The odds are too 
doubtful for me.” 

“That’s because you’re Harry’s mother!” 


. he said, with his sly, but most winning smile. 


“Well—there’s the parable—writ large. 
Mammon!—how you get it, how you use it, 
whether you dominate it, or it dominates 
you! Whether it is the greater curse, or 
the greater blessing to men. It was the ques- 
tion in Christ’s day—it’s the question now. 
But it has never been put with such intén- 
sity as to this generation! As to your par- 
ticular version of the parable—I wait to see! 
The tale’s not through yet. 


(The next chapter of *‘ The Mating of Lydia’’ will appear in the July issue.) 





The. charm of 
the Empire pe- 
riod is clearly 
illustrated in 
this drawing 
room mantel, 
where the mar- 
ble of the man- 
tel, the lighting 
fixtures, and 
the fine bronze 
busts are all in 
harmony with 
the exquisite 
workmanship 
of the clock 
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XIV.—A Little Talk on Clocks 
By Elsie de Wolfe 


Beginning with this (June) number of the magazine, Miss de Wolfe will describe from month to 


month various unusual yet useful objects which are favorites with her. 


Some of these things are 


as old as the history of furniture, and others have grown out of the needs of Miss de Wolfe herself. 
Many of them are within the reach of the average family by the exercise of ingenuity and taste. 


brief for French clocks, and particularly 

the wall clocks that are so conspicuous 

in good French houses, and so unusual in our 
own country. You all know the merits and 
demerits of the hundreds of clocks of com- 
merce, and it isn’t for me to go into the sub- 
ject of grandfather clocks, bracket and shelf 
clocks, banjo clocks, and so forth. There 
are several excellent books to be had on the 
history of American clocks and their makers. 
I plead for the graceful clocks of old France, 
so lovingly designed by the early masters. 
Just as surely as our fine old English and 
American clocks have their proper niches, 
so the French clocks belong inevitably in 


I SHOULD like to make this little talk a 


certain rooms. You may never find just 
the proper clock for the particular room, 
but that is your fault. There are hundreds 
of lovely old models available right here in 
New York. Why shouldn’t some manu- 
facturer have them reproduced? 

I feel that, if women generally knew how 
very decorative and distinguished a good 
wall clock may be, the demand would soon 
create a supply. It would be quite simple 
for the manufacturers to make them from 
old models. The late Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
loaned to the Metropolitan Museum the 
magnificent Hoentschel collection of od- 
jets d'art, hoping to stimulate the interest of 
designers and artisans. There are some very 





fine examples of wall 
clocks in this collection 
which might be copied 
in carved wood by 
the students of 
manual training 
schools, if the 
manufacturers re- 
fuse to be inter- 
ested, 

Wall clocks first 
came into France in 
the early part of the 
Seventeenth century, 
and are a part of the 


given the place of honer 
in the main- panel of 
the wall, above the 
consol table. I 
often use such a 
clock in a -diniag 
room, just as I use 

the old Freneh 
mantel clocks in 

my drawing rooms. 
You will observe a 
very quaint example 

of the Empire period 

in the illustration of 
the drawing room man- 


tel. This clock is happily ~ 
placed, for the marble of the 
: mantel, the lighting 


furnishing of all the fine 
old French houses. A num- 
ber of the most in- 


teresting clocks I 
have picked up were 
the wooden models 
which served for the 
fine bronze clocks of 
the Eighteenth cen- 
tury. The master 
designer worked out 
his idea in wood be- 
fore making the 
clock in bronze, and 
the wooden models 
were sold for a song. 
I have one of these 
clocks in my dining 
room. It is as much 
a part of the wall 
decoration as the 
lights or the mirrors. 
I am showing two 
beautiful old French 
wall clocks, together 
with their dimen- 
sions, which are ex- 
cellent examples of 
the master sculptors 
of the Eighteenth 
century. 

The wall clocks I 
like best are fixed 
directly on-the wall, 
the glass covering 
the dial opening so ° 
that the clock may 
be wound witha key. 
You will notice such 
a clock in the photo- 
graph of the dining 


The carved and gilt case of this interesting hall 
clock, depicting the rays of the sun, was designed 


by Dupuis of Amsterdam. 
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fixtures nearby, the 
fine little bronze 
busts, are all in key 
with the exquisite 
workmanship of the 
clock. In another 
room, a bed room, 
there is a beautiful 
little French clock 
that is the only ob- 
ject allowed on the 
mantel shelf. The 
beautiful carving of 
the mirror frame 
back of it seems a 
part of the clock, a 
deliberate back- 
ground for it. This 
is one of the many 
wall clocks which 
were known as 
bracket clocks, the 
bracket being as 
carefully designed 
and carved as the 
clock itself. Most of 
the clocks we see 
grew out of the old 
bracket models. 
The little clock of 
glass and black lac- 
quer, which is very 
familiar to us in 
these days, is an 
adaptation of a 
beautiful old bracket 
clock. 

The American 


An excellent example of a fine old wall clock, 


room shown. This jn the main panel over the consol table in Clock makers of the 


fine old clock is 


Miss de Wolfe’s dining room. 


Eighteenth century 





made many of those jolly little 
wall clocks called Wag-on-the- 
Wall. These may be still picked 
up. In construction, they are very 
much like the old cuckoo clock, 
which comes to us from Switzer- 
land, and the tile clock, from 
Holland. These clocks, with 
long, exposed weights and 
pendulum, have not the dig- 
nity of the wall clocks of 
the French, which were 
as complete in them- 
selves as fine bas reliefs, 
and of equal decorative 
importance. 

Every room in my 
house has its clock, 
and to me these 
magic little instru- 
ments have an almost 
human interest. 
They seem always 
friendly to me, 
whether they mark 
off the hours that weigh 
so heavily and seem never- 
ending, or the happy hours 


that go all too quickly. I love 
clocks so much myself that it always 


and made this extraor- 
dinary midget time- 
piece, assures me that he 
has never seen so small a clock 
“which strikes. It is very pleasant 
to have this little clock, with its 
friendly chime with me when 
I am in some desolate hotel 
or some strange house. 
There are traveling 
clocks in small leather 
cases which can be 
bought very cheaply in- 
deed now, and one of 
these clocks should 
be a part of every- 
one’s’. traveling 
equipment. The 
humble nickeled 
watch with a leather 
case is infinitely bet- 
ter than the preten- 
tious clocks, mon- 
strosities of marble 
and brass and bad 
taste. It has been 
argued that a clock in the 
drawing-room is an imperti- 
nence, because it reminds the 
caller it is time to go, and that a 


astonishes me to go 
into a room where 
there is none, or, if 
there is, it is one of 
those abortive, ex- 


The art of the master sculptors of the 

Eighteenth century is shown in this mam- 

moth clock with very fancy brass trimmings and 
an eagle perched on the top 


A little clock (below) of glass and black lacquer which 
is an adaptation of the beautiful old bracket clock 


clock in the dining- 
room is unpleasant, 
because it scolds 
the person who is 
late at dinner, and 
so forth. All the 


aggerated, gilded 
clocks that are falsely labeled 
“French,” and sold at a great price 
in the shops. Somehow, one never 
expects a clock of this kind to 
keep time—it is bought as 
an ornament and if it 
runs at all it wheezes, or 
gasps, or makes a dread- 
ful noise, and invariably 
stops at half-past three! 
I am such a crank about 
good clocks that I take 
my own with me, even on 
a railway train. I think 
I have the smallest clock 
in the world which strikes 
the hours: there are many 
tiny ones made which 
strike if one touches a 
spring, but my clock 
strikes always of itself. 
Cartier, who designed 


more reasons for clocks, say I, for 
surely there is nothing pleasant in 
staying overtime, and finding one- 
self late at another engagement, 
nothing virtuous in being 
late to dinner. We need 
clocks in all our rooms be- 
cause we live the sort of 
life that demands and 
respects punctuality. From 
the reliable clock that gov- 
erns our kitchen, to the 
clock in the guest room on 
the topmost floor, all our 
timepieces are to us most 
necessary. The selection 
of clocks for one’s house is 
always a pursuit of real 
pleasure and profit. Don’t 
give up the idea! Makea 
hobby of your clocks, if 

you like. 
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I 


When I was quite a little 
boy 
I learned to put myself 
to bed; 
I put away each book an’ 
toy, 
*Twas such a help, my 
mother said. 
And now I never even 
mind 
The clothes that button 
up behind. 





II 


Since I was six I’ve grown 
so large, 
That days when mother 
needs a rest 
She puts small sister in 
my charge, 
And I can get her all 
undressed. 
I even hear her say her 
prayers, 
And no one needs to come 
upstairs. 


III 


When mother has a lot to do, 
On any morning, if I choose, 
Then I can dress my sister, too, 
And even button up her shoes. 
I’m always such a help, you see, 
My mother’s very proud of me. 








Hashimura Togo—Domestic Scientist 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy - of - All-Work Confessing His 
Struggles with American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


XVII—A PICNIC PARTY 


To Editor Good Housekeeper Magazine who 
enjoy fresh air best when slightly cooked: 


ON. DEAR SIR:— | 
Why should tame folks wish to be 


wild when they are getting along in 
nice candition without any Nature around? 
Iask toknow. Hon. Mrs Horse W. Snow, 
by who I was discharged away recently, 
might still nourish me in her house if it was 
not for fresh air subject I tell you about. 

This Hon. Snow family reside in Trenton, 
N. J., where they live. Hon. Mrs Snow 
have got two (2) complete twins, Frederick 
& Ederick, age 4 yrs. old each. Hon. Horse 
W. Snow have got asthma. So every one 
enjoys affliction in his own way. 

Last Fryday, when I was in Hon. Kitchen 
manufacturing pies by baking it, Hon. Mrs 
approach up to me & explan, 

“Togo,” she say it, “do you unstand 
picnics?” 

“What kind of Gen. Housekeeping are 
that?” I ask to enquire. 

“Tt are the only kind what can be did 
outdoors,” she report. 

“How do you make a picnic?” are next 
question for me. 

“Picnics can be manufactured by follow- 
ing recipee,”’ she snuggest: 

“tst:—Fill an ottomobile with children, 
pie & other sandwitches; 

2st:—Find a piece of Nature and set 
down on it with lunch; 

3st:—Continue this program until go- 
home time, then do so.” 


I listen with wrapped attention. 

“Cannot Natufe be seen without taking 
lunch along?” I ask off. 

“TI have no time to answer statistics,” 
she dib hashly. “To morrow morning by 
early a. m. we depart away in ottomobile 
for find some soft place in Nature to sit on. 
I wish you prepare lunch of delicious hard- 
boiledness to include egg, chicken, more 
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eggs, cake, some eggs, sandwitches & con- 
fused varieties of pie.” 

“T obey similar to soldiers,” 
from me. 

“And don’t forget the eggs,” she reproach 
while eloping away. 


is voice 


That ottomobile of Hon. Horse W. Snow 
are a 7 passenger car. Therefore it do not 
act surprised when ro persons of sorted sizes 
gets into it. Thusly, it look last Satday 
morning by early a. m. when Hon. Otto- 
mobile give hoots similar to martyrs about 
to enjoy break down. Included among 
those getting in was Mrs & Mr Horse W. 
Snow & 2 twins; Mr & Mrs Hamlet J. 
Dilk & 2 yrs. old Arthur; Togo & food; 
Ethel & Albert, lovely young folks who look 
at each other with fiancée expression. 

Honks by Hon. Otto. 

Hon. Horse W. Snow, who was at the 
wheel pushing gasolene, say, ‘‘I have look 
forwards to this day for joyful time.” 

“We shall have delightful picnic,” renig 
Mrs Horse W. ‘Togo, -why are you so 
unintellectual as to carry pie with its head 
downwards?” 

“This are delightful day to find Nature 
at home,” say Hon. Horse W. with happy 
smiling. 

“Tt are,” derange Hon. Mrs. “Horse, 
why you insist on wheeling through so 
many bumps that my elbows shake loose?” 

“Let us go to Buttermilk Falls where moss 
is there,” snuggest Hon. Dilk. 

“Buttermilk Falls are full of disgust,” 
report Hon. Mrs Dilk. 

They would doubtlessly enjoyed some 
more quarrel, but they were discontinued by 
rumpage in their midst where Hons. Ederick 
& Frederick was making slaps to Hon. Dilk 
baby, age 2. Weeps. 

Everybody wish go somewhere else. 
Ethel wish go Lover’s Leap. Albert re- 
quire go Altoona Vista. Hon. Mrs Snow 
demand go Trolley View Park. I wish go 
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home, but everybody was careless to ask 
my requirements. 

But Hon. Snow, who was driving ottomo- 
bile, took us to Morning Glory Glenn, be- 
cause nobody wish go there. 

Morning Glory Glenn were nice land- 
scape resembling some photos of Nature I 
have seen. It include wooden trees, a wet 
brook, considerable wasps & other outdoor 
symptoms. 

“Togo,” say Hon. Snow with boss ex- 
pression, “I shall attend to all the hard 
work of this picnic if you fetch 8 buckets 
water, cut down 11 trees, make Dutch oven 
by piling stones, put baby to sleep, watch 
twins and bake potatus.” 

“This are very restful spot,’’ report Hon. 
Ethel. 

I did not notice it. Nature look like any 
other kitchen to me, except there was more 
room to get tired in. 

In the immediate meanwhile, all that 
picnic were unfastening lunching basket and 
enjoying many unpleasant things about him. 

“Who spilled mustard in angel cake?” 
require Hon. Snow looking like a jury. 

“Togo,” report Hon. Mrs Snow peevly. 

I say nothing by chopping wood. 

“Who broke 17 eggs & forgot to bring 
butter while doing so?” approach Hon. 


Ethel with finacee eyebrows. 
“Togo,” snuggest Hon. Albert with en- 
gaged expression. 








Biratermane 


I had read in news-print’that bulls was afraid of red rags, therefore 
I approached close by his nose, making waves with that reddy 


tablecloth 


I carry silent firewood to blazes. 

Hon. Mrs Dilk spread down tablecloth 
of Turkish redness & make him look good 
housekeeping by putting plates, pickles, 
ham & saucers on him. 

“Tt are going to rain!” 
like chorus girls. 

“T are to blame for that also,” I acknowl- 
edge. 

All seem pleased to hear my crime, yet 
no intellectual reply. 

By wet water of runnybrook, Frederick 
& Ederick was playing Indian by using Mrs 
Dilk’s 2 yrs. old baby fora prisoner. Pretty 
soonly, they dropped Hon. Baby in wet 
water to see how well he float. He did not 
do so, thank you; therefore I must splunge 
myself in and remove Baby out. He notice 
my chivalry by angry howells. 

“T have saved your Baby from a watery 
tombstone,” I report to Mrs Dilk. 

“Could you not save him without wetting 
his feet so seriously?”’ she ask out cranker- 
ously. 

“Next time he drowns, he should carry an 
umbrella!” I snuggest, while poking po- 
tatus in fire where they would burn better. 

Hon. Sky now look very sorry like he 
expect rain. Yet not yet. Lunching were 
nearly most prepared. Ethel & Albert were 
enjoying disagreeable love-talk, Hon. Snow 
& Hon. Dilk was drinking appetite from 
bottel, Frederick & Ederick was weeping 
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report all together 
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as usual—when Oh!!!! Hon. Mrs Dilk 
come hop-jump over hill and make follow- 
ing explanation: 

“Bull! Bull! !” 

We could hear somebody talking moo- 
language slightly off in distance. 

“Who shall save us?” require Hon. Snow, 
picking up Ed. & Fred. (twins) while Hon. 
Mrs Dilk obtained Baby. 

Looking over the eyebrow of the hill, I 
observe one fatherly cow enjoying salad 
of daisycup blossoms. He seemed to be a 
smiling cattle of Tammany Hall nature. 

“Togo,” require Hon. Snow with militia 
expression, ‘‘you go scare Hon. Bull off- 
wards while me & Mr Dilk bravely save 
wives & children.” 

They all begin walking backwards to fence 
86 feet away. That Hon. Bull appear very 
civilized, so I was sure he would go away 
by request. I had read in news-print, 
somewheres, that bulls was afraid of red 
rags; therefore, I took up that reddy table- 
cloth & approach close by his nose making 
waves with it. 

“Shoo!” I repeat like a toreador. 

All folks, while running, yell, “Don’t do! 
Don’t do!” but I was too busy scaring 
bulls to make notice of them. 

All suddenly, Hon. Bull look upwards & 
observe my antix. He must of been extra 
brave, because that red rag did not scare 
him slightly. Snores of rage’ from him. 
He begin pawing grass with finger-nails. 
Loudly bellus by him. Then—O rush! ! 
He elevated his horns downwards and make 
gollup for me. 

When I see how ambitious he look, I did 
one great heroism: I continued to wave 
red rag & rush towards them picnic folks 
so I could be there to protect them when 
Hon. Bull begin to hook. They was 48 
feet ahead of me, but me & Hon. Bull run 
very fast. I keep ahead, because he stop 
to swear two or three times. We reached 
Hon. Fence together, just as Hon. Snow 
& Hon. Dilk was getting over with armful 
of family. 

Roars! ! That grand-square animal 
kicked me with horns so skillfully that I 
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made airship movement & come down on 
fence just in time to help Hon. Dilk & 
family fall over. Yet they was thankless. 
Everybody was on other side by that time. 
You would think they should be happy 
to see me light among them—yet not. 

Hon. Bull spent 36 minutes making angry 
promenades up & down fence talking ora- 
tory in cow language. Then he go back to 
where Hon. Lunch was & spent rest of after- 
noon kicking it into river with horns. 

Hon. Sky begin to rain & them (2) twins 
made it wetter by weeps. All wish to go 
homewards, but that were umpossible, be- 
cause Hon. Ottomobile were in field next to 
where Hon. Bull were setting down. 

At 7:26 p. m. time, Hon. Farmer come 
along with’ moustache under chin & offer 
to coax off Bull, price $5. 


“He wouldn’t not hurt nobody,” inter- 
rogate Hon. Farmer. 
“T know it,” report Hon. Snow, “He 


merely chased us to tell us how harmless 
he was.” 

We all got into car, pretty soonly, and 
start homewards amidst considerable drips 
and shipwrecked feelings of stumach. 

“Shapspeare never wrote nothing so 
tragic like to day,” glub Hon. Snow. 

“Dearie, when you see Nature, you must 
take him like he comes,” snuggest Hon. 
Mrs. 

“He'll have to come to my house, next 
time I see him,” he dib. 

When we arrive up to R. R. Station, I was 


surprised: Hon. Snow stop ottomobile. 
“Togo,” he say so, “This are where you 
get off.” 
“You wish me depart homeless?” I 
snagger. 


“Since you are so smart at flagging 
bulls,” he resnort, “maybe you can wave 
red rags at engineer and tell him take you 
some place where picnics is unknown & 
brains unnecessary.” 

Speaking thusly, Hon. Ottomobile depart 
away full of honks. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
Hashimura Togo. 


ERS) 
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The Summer March to a Joyous Land 


By Oolooah Burner 


i l’ from hot cities “Out of your cage, 
and towns, from Come out of your cage, 
lowlands and 
plains, throngs in the 
summer months a great company 
of young women, their feet turned 
toward the hills as if some 
almost uncomprehended force 
were drawing them. At 
their head walk those who 
think and act: for the good 
of the young womanhood 
of this country—those who 
preach for them, teach for 
them, and labor among 
them asexperts and friends. 
We shall see again, as 
in many years past, this 
great company, bound 
together by the name of 
the Young Womens Chris- 
tian Association, seeking the 
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And take your soul on a pilgrimage.” _ 
—"The Paper.” 


and strangely varied types of girl- 
hood and womanhood. One of 
wide influence and social posi- 

tion finds herself shoulder to 






and forgetting external differ- 
ences they share a growing 


















hilltops in the summer ; 
of 1913. 

Side by side in the 
throng move .opposite 


shoulder with a girl old be- 
fore her time because she 
has hitherto never ven- j 
tured beyond the unlovely 
walls of a factory where 
her days pass all alike in i 
some one monotonous task. 
And although at first they 1 
may view each the other 
with questioning eyes, ere 
long the spirit of the 
quest possesses them both, 
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understanding and sympathy. The girl 
from an exclusive Eastern school faces some 
student from a struggling little ‘‘normal,” 
and discovers for the first time that behind 
the eyes of one who has not had her natural 
social advantage lie all the longings for the 
things of girlhood that the other has known, 
whereupon she frankly shares what she has, 
and in the doing of it receives far more than 
she gives. Up toa student from the Orient 
comes a girl who has never before seen be- 
yond the borders of her own mill village in 
the Southland, and these two from opposite 
corners of the world become friends along 
the way. An American Indian, slipping 
silently along by the side of some vivacious 
college maid of fairer skin, smiles to herself 
and gives what she has to give, for they are 
both awakening to the fact as they go that 
they are sisters. 

What does it all mean? Simply this: 
that the great, growing movement that has 
for its object the abundant life for all young 
womanhood, no matter where that life 
may be found, has sent out a call for ten 
days in the hills. “The hills” may for one 
group mean the Colorado Rockies; for 
another the Ozarks in Arkansas; for still 
another, the cypress-crowned sand dunes 
by California’s famous Seventeen-Mile 


Drive; for no less than twelve city or‘stu-- 


dent conferences are administered, year 
after year, from a certain suite of rooms 
high in the national building of the Young 
Womens Christian Association in New York 
City. But in any of these widely different 
groups, the all-absorbing question will be 
the same: How make life most worth while? 
Far removed from the distractions of the 
lowlands, under wise leadership, with a 
wholesome mixture of work and play and 
rest, with time to think and plan and study, 
the answer to the question comes even in so 
short a time as ten days. 

Wherein lies the secret of this joyous 
land? Why, having once journeyed thither 
does one speak of it always with shining 
eyes? The answer is as varied as the girls 
who go. But these are some of the things 
that happen there: 

An old, old Book, opened by a master 
hand, is changed from a vague, misunder- 
stood, secretly feared or openly questioned 
authority to an irresistibly attractive, sane, 
wonderful textbook of living personalities 
and living teachings for living people— 
including college girls! And the carrying 
of such “good tidings” throughout the world 
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comes to seem normal and reasonable. 
Missionaries are discovered to be just 
“folks,” and missions, instead of a vari- 
colored map bristling with statistics, the 
natural sharing of good news with people 
who have a right to it. 

The girl who learns in the morning of one 
who had “fought a good fight,” goes out 
in the afternoon to play a better game of 
tennis or basket ball, or to try a little harder 
in an aquatic contest; the spirit of the great 
Friend permeates little groups that gather 
in friendly tents, or go off for gipsy suppers, 
or indulge in impromptu spreads; while 
the newly discovered love of a Galilean man 
for the big outdoors puts new meaning into 
wild canyon tramps, the wonderful pano- 
rama from a precarious seat on a tally- 
ho ride, an evening song-service at the edge 
of a fairy-tinted lake, or vespers at dusk on 
the side of the mountain looking out across 
the silent waiting world. 

And with the new revelations come also 
tremendous battles to be waged. One girl 
steals away from the noisy ball game be- 
tween hilarious students and leaders to 
face in solitude her life work. The tug at 
her heart is for the more picturesque life 
of service across the waters; but her own 
home needs her most, and the little social 
circle in which it has been so easy to move 
unseeingly, and she knows she must settle 
the question honestly. Out alone under 
the stars, another hears for the first time 
the cry of her world-sisters across the seas. 
And she, too, knows that her answer must 
be honest. Realization begins to creep 
in as to why she has been given great 
opportunities. 

So pass the days and the nights, and all 
too soon comes the end. But those who 
came, with never a thought beyond their 
own little pleasures, look now with shining 
faces around the world. Some are go- 
ing back -to solve the practical problems 
of college life. Some are facing the diffi- 
culties for the development of womanhood 
in the rural communities in which their 
home life lies. Some march resolutely to 
grapple with the sorrows of the underworld 
in great cities. Business girls are going back 
to work with new joy and new ideals. 

Indifference they may meet, or eager- 
ness; overwhelming tasks or a little round 
of petty duties; throngs or solitude. But 
whatever or wherever their work may be, 
never again will life be quite the same, for 
they will have been on the joyous pilgrimage. 
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riages? 
typical American town? 








HE question that is oftenest asked of 
all writers, by the editors of maga- 
zines, is: ‘““‘Why don’t you write 

more love stories? Why don’t you write 

about young love?” and the writers make 
one excuse and another to their editors 
according to their natures, but the real 
reason is that most of us have seen in real 
life so very few love affairs. For the mat- 
ings, even of young and lovely people, have 
as little to do with the great and compelling 
passion as getting to be twenty-one. So 
you see, the trouble with writing love 
stories is that there are surprisingly few to 
write, and it is just as well that this should 
be so, for the great love which inspired the 
poets is out of place in a comfortable 

American town with its fine common de- 

nominator of respectability. 

Love doesn’t care for respectability; it 
has no idea of the fitness of things. Creator 
and destroyer both, it is magnificent, 
cataclysmal, beautiful, but it is not a 
domestic animal, and our busy, affectionate, 
chattering lives, with the days all chopped 
up small, do not lead to its encouragement. 

Here and there it flames out; you hear 
about it in the papers—‘Deserted by 
Lover, Girl Drowns Herself”; ‘Seek Death 
In One Another’s Arms Rather than Face 
Separation.”’ Oh yes, it does happen, but 
few older people enjoy the spectacle of it 
for, in its less violent phases, it is so exag- 
gerated and has so little relation with life— 
life meaning, of course, the little jog-trot 
to which we are accustomed. So middle 
age seeks instinctively to check this dis- 
rupting emotion, smothering it or laughing 
it away; for an emotion which will thrive 
under persecution shrivels up under the 
corroding light of disbelief. There is 


hardly any love,.if caught young, that 
cannot be killed by the steady patter- 
patter of common sense—that enemy to all 
high endeavor. 

I speak feelingly for it is not long since I 
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Do we still care for love, the irrational emotion, or are we content with merely “suitable” mar- 
Is the great love which inspired the poets out of place in a comfortable, respectable, 
This story provokes the question and demands an answer. 


saw the shadow of the Great God fall on a 
little community, and I saw what worldly 
wisdom and respectability accomplished in 
the case of Sydney Burke and Marian Ellis: 

The Ellises lived in Waltham, or perhaps 
it was Taunton or Lynn—you can choose 
for yourself; it makes no difference. There 
was a_ busy, brick-with-white-trimming 
Main Street, down which trolleys whizzed 
into the fine old common dotted with elm 
trees which spread upward and then broke 
into a fountain of branches, while around 
the common were dignified houses. In one 
part of the town, the long, lean shops, 
skeletons of brick and plate glass, ran as 
many hours as the laws of Massachusetts 
allowed them, so that Main Street, night 
and morning, was filled with the in-going 
and out-going surge of workers. 

Here and there in the town, isolated from 
one another, were people, some very old 
and some very young, who lifted up their 
eyes to the ring of distant blue hills which 
circled the horizon, or let their spirits 
wander in the pastures and woodland which 
alternated with the fruitful fields outside 
of the town. 

Not all the dreamers in this land are 
dead; they are only separated one from 
another and incredibly shy and diffident. 
Marian Ellis was one of these shy dreamers 
and she was lonely, for every other person 
whom she knew was busy all the hours of 
the day about material things, getting 
enough to live on, or keeping what they 
had, or making a little go a great way. 

Mrs. Ellis was one of the last. She was a 
widow, and to bring her son and daughter 
to manhood and womanhood, she pared 
and scraped and made over and plotted and 
planned with a persistence and ingenuity 
that amounted almost to the instinct of an 
animal. She had never asked the loan of 
a cent from anyone, nor a favor, as she 
proudly said. In consequence, she was 
respected by her kinsmen as few are. 
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‘Marian was the only adornment and the 
only luxury in this hard-working woman’s 
laborious life. 
in Marian the flowering of her own sterner 
virtues. For the mother’s parsimonious- 
ness was transmuted in the girl, into a 
beautiful unexactingness, as if the meager- 
ness of life had bred in her an unusual de- 
tachment from all material things. 

She was happiest when she visited an 
aunt who lived on a farm a few miles 
out of town. Middle-aged, spare, gentle, 
meager-haired, and meager-breasted, she, 
too, was of the isolated dreamers, expressing 
her dreams in kindness and _ gentleness, 
having no other outlet for her vision of the 
wonder of the world. 


Two Shy Spirits Meet 


OE day, when Marian was visiting her, 
Sydney Burke strode into the yard. 
He must have been a strange figure for that 
part of the country. For a loose-jointed, 
tall, queer-dressed young man, who comes 
over the decorous New England roads, with 
the air of someone stepping from mountain 
to mountain and with restless eyes that saw 
visions in everything that he beheld along 
the wayside, naturally makes talk. 

We are not used in our countrysides, 
East or West, to see young men walk this 
way. Because he was lacking in self- 
consciousness, he acted the way he felt and 
this gave offense to a great many people. 
(We must not blame anyone for this. Ip 
our public schools and in the vast uni- 
formity of our lives, we are all taught to 
act according to certain set fashions; and 
anyone who breaks any fashion, espe- 
cially he who cuts the pattern of his conduct 
differently from his fellows, amuses the 
unthinking and offends the thinking be- 
cause he makes them feel, obscurely, that 
he may have something that they have not.) 

Sydney offended deeply the sense of 
propriety of almost every young man who 
saw him, and charmed deeply almost every 
person with whom he spoke; and people, 
with middle-aged souls, do not like to be 
charmed by what they do not understand. 
But, being dreamers, neither Marian nor 
her aunt felt any strangeness about him. 

He asked the aunt for a drink of water 
and sat down beside her on the back steps 
where the grape vine threw tender, green 
lights over them both, and they made 
friends at once. For the first time, she 


It was as though she saw ° 
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heard her own reveries and her own vision- 
ings put into words, and she thought to 
herself: 

“Why, there are other folks in the world 
that think as I do!”” Marian came and 
joined them; and then happened a strange 
thing: for the first time, the older and 
younger woman knew that they were of 
deep spiritual kin. 

I don’t suppose the talk in its outward 
forms was profound. It was that the three 
simply and freely disclosed their attitude 
to the world; and, if you will think back in 
your life, you will realize the strangeness 
of this; you will realize how seldom our 
spirits escape in speech. (Most of us have, 
treasured up in our memories, those golden 
moments when the ordinary barriers to 
mutual understanding ceased for a moment 
to exist.) 

In that little space of time, Marian and 
Sydney learned more of one another than 
their mothers had ever known of them. 
For love is not related to the length of 
time that one spends in the eompany. of 
any human being. Love is the only im- 
portant thing in life which thus discounts 
time, for our spirits, though deeply buried 
in the trivialities, require but a moment to 
step forth. 

Two of the lonely ones of God had met 
each other, and when this happens, if one 
is a man and the other a woman, the 
shadow of the Great God passes over even 
though it may not stay. 

Late in the afternoon Sydney rose to go, 
and Marian, the door of her spirit wide 
open, put into her “Do you have to go?” a 
regret so touching and so deep that it tore 
his heart. 

“Tt’s time—it’s getting late.” Their 
dumb, eloquent hands clung together. 

“Aren’t you coming back?” 

“T was just walking through.” 

“Do you have to go?”’ She asked these 
things as naturally as her heart beat. She 
was unconscious of being bold, unconscious 
of showing what she felt. She was ab- 
sorbed in the fact that she must not lose 
the one nearest to her in the world. 

“JT wish you’d come back,” Marian 
repeated, her eyes on his. 

“T’ll come back,” he answered, their 
eyes and hands still fast, as they listened to 
the blind, wise spirit that lives in each of 
us and so rarely speaks. 

He went on for two days and loneliness 
walked with him. The sun didn’t shine 
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Then, naturally as a rose blossoms, their affection blossomed into the expressed word, and their 
words into kisses, and their kisses into more words which included the question: 
‘* How soon can we be married? ” 
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for him; the joy of the world was gone. He 
had found the home of his heart; and, 
though he had wandered and loved wander- 
ing all his days, he now hated it. 

The third day he was back again. At 


sight of Marian he had a catching at his: 


heart and found himself babbling out 
foolishly: 

“T wanted to show you a little pond I 
found where there is a blue heron.” 

The shamefacedness and the transpar- 
ency of his excuse and their glad hearts 
made them laugh together. And in this 
laugh there was an avowal of a thousand 
things. The laugh said “We both know 
that we love each other and, for this reason, 
you have come back as I have waited for 
you to come.” Marian went to her aunt, 
laughter still rippling in her voice: 

“Here’s Mr. Burke come back again— 
he’s come to show me a pond with a blue 
heron.” 

That evening, “I’ve got some studying 
to do somewhere. Perhaps you’d let me 
board with you,” Sydney suggested. 

Marian said nothing. He watched her 
face, while the aunt hesitated. ‘Am I to 
have my heart’s desire?”’ was the question 
to be decided, though Marian ignored, as 
the young and-innocent do, the beating of 
her heart for her reason would have told 
her that it was absurd that she should love 
this young man whom she had seen only 
an afternoon. 

Then, for two weeks, those two young 
people lived in that land of glamour that is 
called love unexpressed. They were so 
deeply in love with each other and in love 
with life, so overwhelmed by the freshness 
and beauty of their own feelings that they 
had no time for introspection; but Sydney 
now knew for the first time why the theory 
of immortality was so deéply engraved in 
human desire. Lovers must have thought 
it out first because one life seemed such a 
small span of time tospend with the beloved. 


Love Which Asked Only Itself 


5 tats loved each other and every glance 
of Marian’s that rested on Sydney was 
a caress, every look that he gave her in 
return an avowal of all that he had in his 


heart. For two weeks they lived in this 
land of glamour, and then naturally as a 
rose blossoms their affection blossomed 
into the expressed word, and their words 
into kisses, and their kisses into more words 
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which included the question: ‘How soon 
can we be married?” 

For marriage to true lovers means only 
the world’s permission to grow old together. 

“We must write our mothers,” they said. 
It seemed wonderful to tell such news to 
one’s mother. 

These two shy spirits had been able to 
reveal themselves deeply one to the other. 
Sydney had never talked to any woman 
before as he had to Marian. He told her of 
all the things that he considered of most 
importance in his life. He told her many 
things that disturbed her and many more 
which she didn’t understand. A few ma- 
terial details he omitted. He did not tell 
her who his father was for one thing, or 
much about his home. He thought the 
things he omitted were immaterial; and 
Marian did not think to ask. 


What the Up-to-date World Said 


OW there enters into this love story, 
the World: 

First came Mrs. Ellis, for, when she got 
Marian’s letter, she took the next trolley 
and rode out the hour’s distance to her 
sister-in-law’s farm. She was as composed 
and as complacent as though her house of 
cards had not been knocked down before 
her. She had seen in Marian’s early ’teens 
that the girl’s styleless grace had more 
kinship with the few great ladies who lived 
in the town than with the young girls who 
were Marian’s acquaintances; and, watch- 
ing with deep inward joy Marian’s brother’s 
instinct for the best people, had dreamed her 
own dreams. I do not wish to have you 
dislike her or think of her as a snob. She 
wished to do the very best by her daughter 
that she could. 

Arriving at the farm, she greeted them 
kindly with: 

“So you young people think you care for 
one another? Isn’t it a little sudden?” 
She smiled at them disarmingly, her calm 
attitude a triumph of the New England 
training. “I think, before you come to 
any definite decision,” said she, ‘“‘you’d 
better know each other a little longer. 
That’s reasonable, isn’t it?” 

They agreed it was reasonable; people 
who have discovered a law of nature that 
they know is immutable and eternal can 
afford to wait for its recognition. 

That evening Mrs. Ellis had a talk with 
this strange young man with the dreamy 
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and speculative eyes: A hundred times 
she opened the door for him to tell her who 
he was and where he came from. But, 
since he was a dreamer, he told her only 
the things he thought Marian’s mother 
would wish to know: his ideals in lift, for 
instance, and what his work in the world 
had been. He told her he was a student 
of philosophy and an observer of life. He 
also said, rather casually and with a smiling 
negligence, as if such things didn’t matter 
very much, that of course he was in a 
position to support a wife. 

Mrs. Ellis’s New England delicacy for- 
bade her asking him just what that meant. 
She had an idea, though, that he might be 
some sort of a teacher, and when she asked 
him where he studied, he told her the name 
of a university of which she had never 
heard, and talked a great deal more about a 
Russian professor, with an outlandish 
name, who, he said, had helped and in- 
fluenced him more than anything else in 
life. Mrs. Ellis took this information to 
mean what Sydney’s appearance had led 
her to suspect from the first: that he had no 
definite place in the world such as a young 
man about to marry should have. 

Mrs. Ellis used tact. She did not even 
reproach her sister-in-law for having “let . 
things go so far.” She suggested mildly 
that, as she had not been feeling very well 
of late, and as Marian’s vacation was 
almost at an end anyway, they had all 
better go back. Of course, Sydney was to 
come with them. She very much wanted 
to have him meet her son Alfred, she told 
him. She was very deft and very dis- 
arming throughout, and woke up optimistic 
the next day, for she was sure that, when 
this ungainly, impecunious young man was 
contrasted with her brother, Marian’s 
revulsion of feeling would begin. You see, 
of course, that like yourself she was thinking 
only of her daughter’s happiness, which, in 
her opinion, consisted in extinguishing this 
powerful flame as soon as possible. She 
was so wise a woman that she knew that 
opposition is apt to strengthen the opponent. 
Moreover, she knew, too, that the whole 
town of Lynn or Waltham could be de- 
pended upon to be her ally... 

The town began the first afternoon thate 
Marian and Sydney went out to walk; the 
girls of Marian’s acquaintance whom they 
met on the street stared at Sydney—some 
with perplexity, some with hostile disap- 
proval, and some with mirth, but they all 
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stared. He looked different.. Sydney 
smiled indulgently. 

'“T ought to have some other clothes for 
this town,” he said. 

“Why don’t you buy some?” Marian 
suggested. 

“You know, too, I’ve hardly a cent with 
me. I was trying to see how little my trip 
could cost me.” It was the first time that 
they had mentioned money. 

That evening Marian and her mother. 
had a conversation. It went something 
like this. Marian was sitting on the floor, 
her head in her mother’s lap. She was 
quiveringly anxious for her mother’s sym- 
pathy and approval. Her mother asked, 
and the question floated out, quite matter- 
of-fact and innocent: 

“‘Where’s Sydney’s home?” 

““Somewheres near New York, he said.” 

“And what does his father do?” 

“Oh, his father’s dead.” 

“T suppose then his father left his mother 
well off?” 

“He never said anything about it. 
doesn’t talk much about his mother.” 

“What was it that he said he does?” 

“Why, I think he’s just a student. 
writes and studies.” 

So it went on. It became apparent to 
Marian how very little indeed she knew of 
Sydney—how strangely little he had told 
her. There were pictures of a lonely child- 
hood in her mind—some pictures of foreign 
countries. That was all. 

“You'd think,” finally her mother said, 
still very gently, “wouldn’t you think, 
Marian dear, that a young man who wanted 
to marry you would wish to tell you ‘some- 
thing of his family and prospects?” 

There was a long silence between them 
and then Mrs. Ellis slipped the poisoned 
dagger of doubt into Marian’s inner spirit 
and it was the more poisonous because it 
came from her own conviction: 

“Many young men take a sudden fancy 
to a girl which dies as soon as it is born. 
The less they are prepared to marry, the 
more ready they are to commit them- 
selves.” 

“Vou don’t seem to think he loves me,” 
and the tears that had been gathering burst 
out in a bitter flood, “but he does. He 
does! He does! And I love him!” 

“Hush!” said her mother very kindly. 
“Of course he loves you. At. least he 
thinks he loves you, anyway—” Then 
after a moment’s pause as she patted 
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Marian’s hair, “you'd think he would want 
to tell you these things, wouldn’t you, 
Marian?”’ 

“But he wants to be married right away 
—very soon,” Marian cried through her 
tears. “Unless he wanted to marry. me——” 

“Hush!” said her mother again; “‘it’s all 
right, dear.’ But it wasn’t all right, for, 
next. day, Marian’s best friend, Nellie 
Butterworth, came storming in, crying: 

. “Tt-isn’t true! They say you’re going 
with that queer looking fellow you don’t 
know anything about!” 

Here at least was something one could 
fight! Here was opposition. Marian could 
meet that, but she could not answer the 
question—not satisfactorily, anyway— 

“Well, who is he, then, and what does he 
do?” And to her 

“Why, he’s a student.”’ 

“A student!” Nellie responded, “why, 
he looks twenty-six if he looks a day.” In 
Nellie’s world boys who went to college 
stopped being students at the age of twenty- 
one or twenty-two. 

There were other callers, friends of her: 
mother’s, all with discreet or indiscreet 
question marks in their inquisitive eyes. 


What Was Too Out-of-date To Be Said 


é Bee wasn’t one single person who 
asked: 

“What is he really like? Is he loyal, 
clean, and brave? .And, above all; do you 
truly love each other?” Her brother, who 
had been very pleasant in his manners to 
Sydney, privately said: 

“Sis, why don’t you get one of Mother’s 
old skirts and make your young man a 
pair of decent pants, if he’s going to the 
lawn party with you?” This cut deep, too, 
for Marian had always thought her older 
brother knew everything, and she answered 
angrily, 

“You can’t see past his clothes. He was 
tramping.” And she rushed out of the 
room, wondering if she would always have 
to live on the defensive. 

Before they went to the lawn party they 
had one beautiful walk together, when for 
a moment the world dropped away from 
them and they were alone in it, the only 
man and the only woman. And yet there 


was a tragic perfection in that afternoon as 
there is to anything which has reached its 
limit of development and whose loveliness 
The town— 


from that point must fade. 
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the powerful town—was stronger than 
their love. They felt afraid. 

“T hate to go back,” Sydney told her. 
“Let’s go away to your aunt’s for the night. 
You can telephone your mother. Then, 
to-morrow early, let’s get up and walk until 
we find a minister and be married. . There’s 
something terrible in little towns. Each 
separate person may have in him the 
makings of a hero, but put them all to- 
gether—I feel as if this town were going to 
strangle us, Marian.” 

She gave him a curious, searching look. 
The glamour of the afternoon was broken. 
They got on a trolley and rode home. In 
the evening they went to the lawn party, 
where they met a great many people, and 
he was as silent and as uncommunicative 
there as he had been expansive and delight- 
ful while he walked along the road. He was 
always shy in company, and this crowd was 
prying and hostile. They all: stared at 
Sydney. He was gauche looking and 
seemed more loose-jointed than usual. in 
the company of dapper, neat young men. 
Marian’s ears burned when she heard one 
of the great ladies, Mrs. Pinchot, who lived 
on the hill in the big, old-fashioned houses, 
say in her slow, gentle way: 

“Who is that extraordinary looking 
young man?” and heard one of her mother’s 
friends answer: 

“Oh, that’s a young fellow who was 
walking through. I think his name is 
something like Sydney Barke, or maybe it’s 
Burke. He’s engaged to Marian Ellis.”’ 

“Oh, Mrs. Ellis’s pretty daughter,”’ Mrs. 
Pinchot asked, “and how did they happen 
to meet?” 

“He stopped on her aunt’s farm to ask 
for a meal and stayed on,” her mother’s 
friend explained dryly. 

That’s how the gossip had gotten it by 
this time, you see. One mustn’t blame 
Marian if an anger toward Sydney arose in 
her heart at this moment, for here she had 
been brought up. She had heard the town’s 
standards and had conformed to them 
negatively all her days. Nor had she ever 
known anyone who had broken them. The 
whole busy, chattering, everyday town 
clamored.in her ears, demanding: “Who is 
this Sydney Burke and why does he look 
so different, and where has he come from, 
walking down the land with his abstracted 
gaze?” 

She scarcely spoke to Sydney that night. 
Something had happened to the magic 
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current of communication that binds to- 
gether two people who love one another. 
When you lose touch with someone whom 
you love, it is as though you have lost your 
child; there is no other pain comparable to 
it. Sometimes after a moment, lo, the 
mystic communication is re-established— 
and sometimes never. 

Both of them suffered that night: Sydney, 
with a lover’s humility, wondering what he 
had done; Marian, with hardness, demand- 
ing why she should be so humiliated and so 
hurt. She was becaming, every moment, 
less and less the woman whom Sydney had 
loved, who had so unreservedly and so 
undemandingly given her heart away, and 
more and more the person that the town had 
taught her to be—the thrifty town which 
teaches young women the practice of self- 
preservation, which has nothing to do 
whatever with love. By next morning the 
Marian whom Sydney loved had been 
partly obliterated by the Marian that the 
town created. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. ‘What 
is it?” 

“T want to know more about you, 
Sydney,” she answered hardly. “ You’ve 
told me nothing. I feel ashamed when 
people ask me who you are.”’ She wasn’t 
the lover who says, 

“You have forgotten to tell me one 
unimportant little detail—your place in 
the world. Because I love you and wish to 
know everything about you, I wish to know 
this small thing also, knowing all the inner 
things of you.” This he would have 
answered as it was asked, but it was the 
town —curious-eyed, suspicious — which, 
through Marian, voiced the question that 
they had put to each other. He stared at 
her for a moment, uncomprehendingly. 
When you have shown a person your heart 
and all the inner desires of your heart, it is 
strange to be called to account. He tried 
not to notice the town, so he answered: 

“But you know everything, Marian.” 

“T don’t know anything about you,” said 
the town with Marian as its mouth-piece. 
“Tf you’d really loved me, you wouldn’t 
have let me be so humiliated. I can’t even 
answer my mother’s questions about you!” 

“But I told your mother everything of 
importance,” he answered. ‘Do J know 
anything about you? It seems to me now 
that I see you for the first time, Marian.” 
He looked at her with questioning eyes. 
He saw her for the first time, the thing she 
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was at that moment, the product. of this 
unlovely town, a suspicious young girl. 

“Perhaps you would call your mother 
and have her ask me any specific question: 
she would like to.” 

There had become between them a film 
of something harder and colder than ice.’ 
Remember, their love was young and they, ~ 
were young, and it had no opposition to 
feed on; and had been dampened with 
sneers and laughter. Nor had it had time 
in which to root itself deeply; it had as yet 
grown only on upwards toward the sky. 
Suddenly his resentment vanished. He 
spoke very gently, putting his hand on 
Marian’s shoulder: 

“No, Marian, don’t call your mother,” 
said he, “don’t have her ask me questions. 
Ask your own heart about me. You love 
me. You trust me. That you could love 
me unquestioningly as you did makes me 
feel blessed beyond anyone in the world. 
You’ve seen my heart as no one else has 
ever seen it. I’ve always been afraid of, 
people. Whatever good there is in me has’ 
formed itself in silence as I told you. And 
between you and me, there’s love and 
trust—or there’s nothing. I haven’t asked 
anything of you but that you should love 
me. Look in your heart and see what you 
find.” 

She wavered toward him a moment and, 
during that second of silence, her mother 
came into the room and put a protecting arm 
about her. 

“T heard just now what you said, Sydney, 
and it was a very fine speech. But we are 
in a real and material world, my dear boy, 
and the things she asked are important.” 

“Does she love me, is the important 
thing,”’ said Sydney, “for she knows all 
about me that any human being can tell 
another. Let her decide.” 

Marian was silent. 

“Are those little things important to: 
you, Marian? Do you love me?”’ 

“Do you love her?” cried Mrs. Ellis. 
“What right have you to put Marian to 
such a test!’’ 

“There’s no test,” Sydney answered 
sadly. ‘It’s only a question of whether 
she loves me or not.” 

There was a long moment of silence, and 
at the end of the silence floated Marian’s 
voice: 

“T think he should tell me.”” And again 
silence. 

Marian raised her head from her mother’s 





shoulder to look at Sydney. He smiled at 
her as kindly as if he had been her brother: 

“Very well, dear, I’ll tell you. I'll write 
you all about it tomorrow.” He kissed 
her. “Good-bye,” he said. 


What the Consequence Was 


E left her. The ebb tide of love had 

swept them asunder. Marian’s in- 
stinct was to run after him, to shout out 
loud for the world to hear, 

“YT don’t care who you are—I love you! 
No matter who you are, I love you!”’ 

It seemed incredible that she should so 
have offended against her inner-self and 
against him. She didn’t know why she 
had. She stared at the door through which 
he had just gone—bewildered. She was 
aware of the pattering of words. Her 
mother was saying in her soothing, sensible 
voice, things like: 

“What an extraordinary young man! 
If he’d really cared in the least, it would 
seem a very small thing to ask him what 
you did.” 

All of Marian’s spirit wanted to cry out: 

“Oh, it wasn’t what I asked him to tell 
me that hurt him. It was the way I spoke. 
It was my suspicious, accusing voice that he 
didn’t wish to answer.” 

She tried to falter out this explanation, 
but her mother interrupted her briskly with: 

“Don’t be soft, Marian dear. Let me 
judge; I know more of the world than you.” 

“What’s this?” said her brother, who 
came in at that moment. 

“Sydney grew high and mighty because 
Marian asked him a few simple questions 
about himself,” Mrs. Ellis explained with 
dry sarcasm. “Our fine young man’s 
feelings were so hurt that he wouldn’t 
answer. He’s going to write her about it.” 

“You aren’t going to stand for that, are 
you, Marian?” cried Alfred. Good, correct, 
hard-working young man, his days since 
Sydney’s arrival had been a_ torment. 
“You sit down and write him first; that’s the 
thing for you to do, Marian.” 

“Marian dear, you’d really better write,” 
said her mother. “He’s treated us all 
without respect. He’s incredible! People 
don’t act that way! Before he has a 


chance to write breaking things off, release 
him, Marian.” 

At the sight of Marian’s face, the face 
of love who has been asked to slay the 
beloved— 
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“Don’t you see how much easier it makes 
everything for him?” Mrs. Ellis went on 
more gently. “You need write nothing 
irrevocable, you know. You can always 
make it up. But if he should write you 
breaking it——” 

“Tt’s a queer looking business,” Alfred 
put in gloomily. 

Marian wrote. 

“T’ll take it to him myself,’’ Aifred told 
his mother grimly. 

He had not gone long when there drove 
up to the Ellis’s a motor car. In it sat 
Mrs. Pinchot and with her a distinguished- 
looking older woman. She was tall and 
loose-jointed and plain and she looked like 
Sydney, but her eyes saw no visions. They 
saw a shabby, clean house and a brisk, avid ~ 
eyed, middle-class woman and a white- 
faced, red-eyed little school girl—a little 
girl like a million others. Plain people, 
narrow, unprepossessing, bourgeois people, 
into whose uninteresting circle no great 
lady could wish her son to be married. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Pinchot was introducing 
Mrs. Burke to Mrs. Ellis and Marian, and 
Mrs. Burke was feeling her way, while she 
murmured polite things about her son’s 
engagement. : 

The instinct that had never once allowed 
a shabby edge to stick out in Mrs. Ellis’s 
meager life and that had kept her self- 
respect so untarnished made her now say: 

“The young people aren’t exactly en- 
gaged. Indeed, I felt until I knew more 
about Mr. Burke I could hardly give my 
consent. He told us so very little of him- 
self.” Her mind was rapidly putting to- 
gether the hitherto meaningless details. 
Burke—that was a name she had read in 
the papers—there were rich Burkes in 
Boston, Sydney Burke. Now she knew 
why it had always had so familiar a ring in 
her ears. 

Mrs. Ellis’s anxious eyes met Mrs. 
Burke’s. The two women measured one 
another; but Sydney’s mother had a latent 
strength. She had dealt with many diffi- 
cult situations in her life with unfailing tact, 
and she loved her poor, idealistic, unprac- 
tical Sydney devotedly and wished to do 
the best thing for his happiness, which 
obviously was to save him from so unsuit- 
able a marriage. 

His very idealism and his dislike of formal 
society had kept him away from designing 
and match-making mothers only to lead 
him into this fatal entanglement. 
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“Poor dear,’’ she reflected, “he thought 
he was being loved for himself alone.” 
Fortunately, these middle-class. women had 
not seen behind his outward eccentricity. 
She pressed her advantage to the full. 

“How romantic of Sydney,” she mur- 
mured. ‘How like him to have. kept his 
identity as a surprise. How shall I begin 
to explain our family to Mrs. Ellis?” She 
smiled at Mrs. Pinchot. There was no 
hint of irony in her tone. “To start with 
Sydney has in his own right about half a 
million I should judge and more, of course, 
at my death. He has no business ability, 
poor Sydney, and he uses but little of his 
money on himself; it seems so unimportant 
to him. - Beside that, Mrs. Ellis, he is a 


‘ very good boy and quite a profound student, 


I believe. You know what an idealist he 
is,” she turned to Marian. “Your accept- 
ance of him, my dear, so on faith, touched 
him very deeply. He has always had a 


‘horror of mercenary marriages. Now every 


thing’s all right, isn’t it?” said she. “I 
may go and tell Sydney it’s all right, I’m 
sure.” . 

Marian’s instinct told her what this grave 
and kind woman meant and she saw as 
though she were inside Mrs. Burke’s head 





how she and Mrs. Ellis appeared—little 
people, mean people—and she knew that 
this woman with her wonderfully finished 
surface would do to Sydney what her 
mother had done to her. As though she 
could hear it she knew how her lovely “It’s 
all right now, Sydney. Now that they 
know you have money it’s. all right” would 
sound to him. She knew this well for she 
had seen Sydney’s heart naked and she knew 
what this smiling assurance of his mother 
would do, coming after her letter—the 
letter written to release him lest he release 
her. Marian knew well that Sydney’s 
mother was going out to murder his love if 
she could, to plant doubt in his heart if she 
could, to save him if she could, and she knew 
there was no word she could ever speak to 
Sydney again that would bring back the 
magic communion. She knew too, that all 
the people whom they knew, their friends 
on both sides, their mothers, the town in 
which she lived, had combined together 
to destroy their love and now it lay torn, 
soiled, smirched and ridiculous. 

In this country we do not care much 
about: love, the irrational emotion... What 
our communities care for is marriages— 
suitable marriages. 
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Coles Phillips Pictures—First Series 


With the publication of last month’s cover picture, “Birds of a Feather,” the first series of Coles 
Phillips prints was completed. This comprises six of the most popular subjects which have appeared in 
Goop HovusEKEEPING during the last few months, and includes the following— 


‘‘Have One,”’ “‘His Footstep,”’ ‘‘ The Heart Juggler,’’ ‘‘Romance,”’ 
*‘An April Shower,” and ‘Birds of a Feather,” 


which appeared in June and August, 1912, and February, March, April, and May, 1913. 

The present series represents, in many ways, a distinct advance over Mr. Phillips’ previous work, 
delightful as it was. No more charming conception than his “Birds of a Feather,” either as regards 
daintiness of coloring or delicacy of line, has ever appeared from his brush, nor are any of the pictures 


in the series far behind in these particulars. 


These beautiful pictures are printed on high grade pebbled paper, size 14 by 11 inches, by. the most 
approved and modern process for reproducing color, and are exact fac-similes of the original paintings. 

They are wonderful pictures—wonderful from the standpoint of art, wonderful in mechanical repro- 
duction, and doubly wonderful in respect to the low price at which they are published. 

All you have to do is to enclose $1.25, in currency or stamps, in an envelope, together with your 
order, and mail it to us at our risk, and the entire series of six pictures will be forwarded by return mail 
with safe delivery guaranteed by us. Should you not desire the entire series, you may select any print 


for 25 cents. Address 


Print Department, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 








Basket Souvenirs of Woods and Streams 
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| made from husks and rushes in the web 
it] «Weave, with a lining of brown silk No. 285—A dainty little jewel basket. 
; made from the green needles of the 
pitch pine, with the pine cone used as a 


handle for the cover 











No. 283—A basket for post cards can 

easily be made from flat rushes in the mat 

weave. The basket may be varied in 

size and in coloring: the rushes may be all 

brown, or all green, or brown running one 
way and green the other 






woven on branches of sweet fern, with a smaller pink and green is accentuated by the lin- 
basket of the rushes woven on spokes of willow ing of corn-colored Japanese silk 


Directions for making any of these baskets cost 10 cents each 
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ee Nl a No. 286—A sewing basket of braided 
= husks, showing the coiled weaving. The 
No. 284—A pretty basket of braided rushes creamy white shade with soft tintings of 


Order by numbers, same as patterns. See page 806 
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Travel Comforts 
from 
a Yard of 
Linen 


No. 289—Tablets and envelopes can 
be easily carried in this compact writ- 
ing case. The pen or pencil is run 
through loops and fastens the case 


No. 287—Three to seven 

veils, their original fresh- 

ness insured, can be 
rolled in this case 


No. 290—This neat, light weight 
toilet case has a pocket for a 
small towel and a wicker covered 
flask of rose water and a smaller 
pocket for the powder leaf and 


No. 288—The ripped skirt or refractory veil is 
quickly adjusted if one carries in her bag one of 
these tiny emergency cases, 114 inches square 


No. 291—Dust can be quickly removed from 
the shoes by slipping the hand into the velvet 
pocket of this useful article 
Directions for making any of these articles cost 10 cents each 

Order by numbers, same as patterns. See page 806 
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For the Tourist 5 
and Easily 
Made 


No. 292—A compact motor case in linen, with pockets for veil, gog- 
gles and drinking cup, and a flap for pins. Perforated pattern of the 
design on the top of the case and pattern of the case, costs 25 cents 


No. 293—A neat case for the new revolving auto 

brush, with an embroidered conventional design. 

The perforated pattern of the design, with a pattern 

of the case, costs 20 cents; stamped Russian crash 
costs 25 cents 


No. 294—Case for matches and candles. 

The perforated pattern, with pattern of 

the case and any individual initial, costs 

25 cents; stamped Russian crash with braid, 
costs 25 cents 
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Nos. 295-296—Cravenetted covers for suitcase and traveling bag. Perforated - 
pattern of monogram on No. 296, up to 2 inches, costs 25 cents; from 2 to 4 inches, ? 
35 cents; perforated pattern of complete alphabet similar to initials on No. 295, 3 
in 1-inch size, costs 30 cents; in 2-inch size, 40 cents 5 

No. 297—Cover for top of suitcase, with embroidered design and initials. Per- , 
forated pattern with initials costs 40 cents; stamped art cloth with design, 25 cents; q 
with the initials, 25 cents additional. State which initial is to be centered , 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 806 
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A Monthly Department of Fashions and Patterns 


SEEEIRRREERER HCE 


By 
Lady Duff-Gordon 
(‘*Lucile’’) 


Se 
Not only is fashion a 


G 
“fickle jade” just now, 


but a very eccentric, and, ee 
in some cases, a “cruel 

one.” For can anything be 

more cruel than to be made 

to look completely ridicu- 

lous, as one will be (unless \/ 
you are a walking skeleton), 

if you attempt to be in the 

last note of fashion. I have 

not a word of hope or comfort 

to give to any of your readers 
who are even only moderately 
fat or moderately tall as to the 
advisability of an attempt to be 
in the latest Paris fashions. They 
must just be content to be lookers 
on at this queer fashion madness 
of the summer of 1913. As “lookers 
on” are said to see “most of the 


game,” let them take it as a 
game and sit quietly back and JM 
leave the field to the slim 


and the young. And 
even they who 
are so favored 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


designed by Lucile. 


Fashion 
Eccentricities 
of 
Today 


last month, everything is of the 


and twisted and caught up in queer 


S| most transparent order, and draped 


This frock of 
faded mauve chiffon was 
The skirt is draped 


and unexpected places, and all the 
fullness of the skirts seems to be in 
front. I am quite unable to describe 
these dresses, but I’m sending you pho- 
tographs and sketches of just how they 
look, so that you can judge for your- 
self how impossible it is for the ordinary 
everyday woman to attempt to be in 
the fashion of the moment. 

Now that I have given you these words 
of warning, which I felt bound to do, I’d 
like to tell you that on a young and slight 
figure, these fantastic dresses are quite 
the most adorable garments that I have 
ever seen, particularly as worn here by 
young Parisiennes. They are so rudement 

chic, that whatever they take it into their 

heads to wear, no matter what mad- 

ness it is, they are “arresting” and 
satisfactory to look at. 

Me The curious “back to 

~~. front” “Botticelli” 


ie silhouette and 
: stealthy move- 


ment that every- 


: 
Q 
; 
4 
; 


need all the 
courage and 
pluck of ex- 
treme youth to 
take part in this 
passing show. 
AsI told you 
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up in the front with an opening at the back forming two long 
tails. The corsage of the chiffon has a new drapery of pearls 
coming from the orange scarf and finishing at the back. An 
Oriental scarf of faded orange, edged with blue green, is 
draped around the waist and finished with two Oriental silver 
tassels. A striking innovation is the string of pearls encir- 
cling the ankle. 
(No patterns are sold for this model) 


one who wears 
these dresses has 
acquired, has 
commenced to 
fascinate me 
completely, and 
I am perfectly 
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content to wear my perennial “Curate” 
costume, and sit back and watch these allur- 
ing little mondaines at their various places 
of amusement, and I wonder what will be 
the next fashion surprise in store for the 
waiting world. The very latest, surely, 
must be the lace or gauze “pantaloons”’ 
that are added to the dresses. The 
“narrow, skimpy outline” can then be 
obtained without hampering in any 
way the movement of the wearer. 
This I think a good idea and 
really very attractive. 

I send you a photo 
of one little 
lady as she GS 
appeared at — 
a popular open air 
restaurant. You might 
imagine she was in a 
fancy costume, but not at 
all. She was dining with 
friends equally fantastically 
garbed. No doubt the Rus- 
sian ballet has been respon- 
sible for the birth of these 
“pantaloons” in the world 
of fashion. A famous actress 
was the first to “/Jancé” them 
in a thrilling play here that 
everyone is going to see. These 
“pantaloons” are used as the 
foundation of the skirt. A piece 
of chiffon is then draped round and 
round the wearer, and there you 
are!!! It does not sound diffi- 
cult, but... to get the exact twist 
and twirl of that drapery is impos- 
sible for any hand but an artist’s. The 
particular dress in the photograph 
I send you is very Eastern 
in coloring and outline. The 


‘*pantaloons” are made of white gauze 
embroidered with gold. The chiffon dra- 
peries are of full, faded, pinky mauve chiffon 
bound with peacock blue. The 

waistband, with its long, strag- 

2) gly fringe at the side, is the 
e last note in waistbands; it is 
of wide, dull, red silk elastic; 
the fringe is Chinese yellow, with 
shaded purply red ends. The 
underskirt is made of the 
same material as the “panta- 
loons,” and is fastened at 

the side of the neck with 
small gold and _ silver 
buttons. 
The little 
coat, which 
is the most im- 

pertinent apol- 

ogy for a coat 

I’ve ever seen, is 

of lemon green 

silk embroidered 

with peacock blue 

in an Oriental de- 

sign. On her head is 

a many colored tur- 

ban, and an orange aig- 

rette sticks well out at 

the side. The photos and 

sketches I send you are of 

dresses that have actually 

been worn by well known 
people, though you may think 

such flights of fancy almost 

(\ a impossible for any lady to 
wear. But you must take 

this as a true sign of the times. 
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The charm of drapery is cleverly demonstrated 
in this Lucile frock of blue-white charmeuse 


draped up in the front. 


The corsage ex 


tending under the broad belt of em- 
erald green satin is of white chif- 


fon. 


The draped cloak of 


the charmeuse reveals a 
lining of striped 
emerald green 
and black. 


(No patterns are sold for this model) 


em 
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A very beautiful gown of filmy biscuit lace. 

From below the knees the pale pink chiffon 

foundation gives the impression that the lady is 

draped only with lace. The same transparent 

effect distinguishes the corsage. A long hem- 

stitched chiffon veil is attached to the black hat. 
(No patterns are sold for this model) 


This Oriental costume Lucile calls the ‘“‘Nyin- 
sky”’ dress. The pantaloons of flowered stuff are 
only partially veiled by the chiffon draperies. 
The short Eton jacket of taffeta has long sleeves 
extending over the hand. The tiny cap with 
brush of aigrettes carries out the Oriental idea. 
(No patterns ate sold for this model) 





The Fashionable Silhouette of the Hour in Paris 


from the realm of fashions. The 
coat and skirt are of Chinese 
crépe in a dark blue and black 
combination with an embroid- 
ered collar of dull red, and green, 
and yellow. The skirt is draped 
to the front, leaving an opening 
through which the ankles are 
plainly visible. Folds of tulle 
soften the effect at the neck. 
The large, flat, black hat is on the 
sailor order with flowers in the 
dull reds, and greens, and. yel- 
lows. (No patterns are sold for 
this model) 


In this street costume, Lucile 
has adopted the latest ideas : 
: 
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Frocks for Play-time and Parties 


No. 682—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes.) A 
French dress of a woolen, linen or cotton material 
with a bertha of all-over embroidery or embroidered 
bands, edged with Valenciennes lace. 

No. 683—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes.) 
Dainty dress of lawn, gingham, chambray, with 
bands of lace or embroidery. 

No. 684—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes.) 
Middy suit of white linen with colored trimmings. 
Slips over the head and fastens on one shoulder. 

No. 685—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes.) Party 
frock of lawn, mull, or challie with very low waist 
line marked by sash run through the box plaits. 
Yoke and sleeves of embroidery. 

No. 686—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes.) 


Little boy’s or girl’s dress of white linen, piqué or 
galatea with bands, belt and large pockets of colored 
scalloped braid. 

No. 687—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes.) 
Middy suit of serge, linen, poplin, piqué, or duck 
with the facing of the blouse, the collar, the yoke 
and the cuffs of a contrasting color. 

No. 688—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes.) 
Coat dress of serge of a heavy linen or cotton ma- 
terial with plait in the center back of skirt. 

No. 689—(Patterns in 12, 14 and 16-year sizes.) 
Russian blouse dress in serge or linen. 

No. 690—Patterns in 12, 14 and 16-year sizes.) 
Party dress of a silk, muslin, mull, or crépe with ac- 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 806 





cordion plaited flounces and deep yoke of embroid- 
ery with plaited net collar and cuffs. 

No. 691—(Patterns in 12, 14 and 16-year sizes.) 
Russian blouse of cloth or contrasting colored linen 
to be worn with white linen skirt. 

No. 692—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes.) Coat 
of linen, pongee, or cloth with very low belt. 

No. 693—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes.) 
Coat dress with revers and yoke of embroidery. 

No. 694—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes.) 
Dress in linen, piqué or duck with plaited skirt 
and trimmings of embroidered bands. 

No. 695—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes.) 
Frock of serge, ratine or linen, with belt. 

No. 696—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes.) 
Party dress of a cotton material with embroidered 
bands used to simulate a pointed jacket made from 
the flowered fabric. 
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No. 697—(Patterns in 1, 2 and 4-year sizes.) 
Little lad’s plaited dress: with the yoke and panel 
cut in one piece. Also good for a little girl. 

No. 698—(Patterns in 8, 10 and 12-year sizes.) 
Camp Fire costume of flannel with collar and cuffs 
of white ratine. 

No. 699—(Patterns in 10, 12 and 14-year sizes.) 
Camp Fire costume in khaki or flannel with leather 
buttons and belt. Yoke in the back of blouse. 

No. 700—(Patterns in 10, 12 and 14-year sizes.) 
Camp Fire costume with bloomers of dark blue 
linen, or sateen, and blouse of blue and white 
striped galatea with plain yoke, cuffs and belt. 

No. 701—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes.) 
Dressy coat of silk or a soft cotton material with 
the low waist line marked by shirrings. 

No. 702—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes.) 
Coat of linen or serge with a fitted band at the knee, 
collar and cuffs of the striped material. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 806 





Practical Suits for the Bather 


No. 703—Bathing suit to be made from taffeta, 
satin or mohair. The skirt is cut like a divided 
skirt and in four gores, and is intended for the 
swimmer who requires more freedom than the regu- 
lation skirt permits. If made from taffeta or satin, 
the materials for this suit can be bought for $6.08 
with $2.64 for the bloomers; in mohair, for $4.08, 
with $1.75 for the bloomers. 


No. 704—A jaunty bathing 
suit which may be worn witha 
sash of striped silk, or without 
it. The skirt is plaited over the 
hips, with plaits, or tucks on 
the waist to correspond. If 
made from satin, the material 
would cost $6.38 with $2.64 for 
the bloomers; in mohair, $4.25, 
with $1.75 for the bloomers. 

No. 705—The bloomer 
bathing suit, the newest style 


shown at Palm Beach this year, reveals the bloomers 
slightly below the skirt. The bathing suit may be 
worn with silk or woolen tights, instead of the 
bloomers. The skirt is cut in five gores. If 
made from satin, the materials will cost $6.58 
with $3.00 for the bloomers; if in mohair, $3.58 
and $2.00 for the bloomers. 

No. 706—An easily made 
bathing suit with long collar 
and cuffs of ratine or linen. 
The skirt, cut in five gores, 
fastens at one side of the front 


aaa 
4 panel and has a deep plait or 
| \ tuck. There isa deep tuck over 
| the shoulder—on the waist. 
If made from satin, the mate- 
rials will cost $5.27 with $2.64 
for the bloomers; in mohair, 
$3.50 with $1.75 for the 


| 
| 


| A 


( bloomers. 
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Costumes for the 
Summer 
Sports 


we 
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No. 707—A new model of outing coat which may be 
made from awning cloth, striped eed or the striped 
ratine. The yoke and the strapped cuffs are novel 
features. 

No. 708—A practical wash skirt to be made from cotton, 
corduroy, crash, linen, or ratine. It is cut in six gores so 
that it will hang well after laundering. Fastens at one side 
of the front and has a large buttoned pocket. 


No. 709—A simple tennis frock which may be quickly 
and easily laundered. It may be fashioned from serge, 
flannel, linen, or ratine with the buttoned-front panel, collar 
and cuffs of a contrasting material and color. 

No. 710—The long English riding coat to be made from 
khaki or linen, as well as from melton and ladies’ cloth. The 
pattern includes the breeches. Patterns of the safety side 
saddle skirt and the divided riding skirt cost 15 cents each. 


Dainty Summer Neckwear 


No. 711—Stamped handkerchief linen for the collar, jabot 
and frill costs 35 cents, stamped lawn or batiste, 25 cents; 
lace, 25 cents; cotton in white or colors, 12*cents; perfo- 
tated pattern, 20 cents. 

No. 712—Stock of black moire with embroidered turn- 
overs and wide lace frill. Stamped French linen for turn- 
overs costs 25 cents; stamped lawn or batiste, 15 cents; 
perforated pattern, 10 cents; cotton, 10 cents, . 

No. 713—Embroidered linen belt. Stamped French 
linen, 15 cents; cotton, 12 cents; perforated pattern, 10 cents. 

No. 714—New Medici collar with jabot and cuffs. 
Stamped French linen costs 50 cents for set; stamped lawn 
or batiste, 35 cents; perforated pattern, 25 cents; cotton, 
20 cents. 

No. 715—Embroidered hat. Stamped French or hand- 
kerchief linen for hat costs 40 cents; stamped lawn, 25 
cents; perforated pattern, 25 cents; cotton, 20 cents. 


No. 716—Jabot to match hat. Stamped French or 
handkerchief linen, 25 cents; stamped lawn or batiste, 15 
cents; perforated pattern, 10 cents; cotton, 12 cents. 

No. 717—Collar and cuff set for coat. Stamped French 
linen costs 50 cents; stamped lawn or batiste, 35 cents; 
perforated pattern, 25 cents; cotton, 25 cents. 

No. 718—Guimpe with embroidered collar and vest. 
Stamped handkerchief linen costs 75 cents; stamped lawn 
or batiste, 50 cents; perforated pattern, 25 cents; cotton, 
20 cents. 

No. 719—Stock with embroidered collar and cuffs to 
match. Stamped French linen for the set costs 25 cents; 
stamped lawn or batiste, 15 cents; perforated pattern, 15 
cents; cotton, 14 cents. 

No. 720—Embroidered collarfor gownorcoat. Stamped 
French linen costs 25 cents; stamped lawn or batiste, 15 
cents; perforated pattern, 15 cents; cotton, 15 cents. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 806 





Dainty Summer Neckwear (See descriptions on page 805) 


Prices of Good Housekeeping Patterns 


Complete costume patterns, 25 cents each.—Skirt or waist or jacket patterns, 
15 cents each.—Children’s costumes, 15 cents each.—Lingerie patterns, 10 
cents each.—Caps, belts, aprons, neckwear, baby patterns, 10 cents each.— 
Cut-to-measure costumes cost $3.00 each.—Skirt, waist or jacket costs $1.50 
each. Perforated patterns are sold with complete stamping outfit. 


Pattern Dept. Date___ 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send the following patterns, for which I enclose oi en 


Pattern No. Bust Waist Child’s 
(34, 36, 38, 40) (23, 25, 27, 29) (Years) 





Name__ 
Street or Box No. 


City or Town 








This department of the magazine, opening in this June number, 
is devoted to the means of cultivating personal beauty 


and grace. 


It is conducted by Her Grace, 


The Countess of Warwick 
Warwick Castle, England 


A Little Introductory Talk With Good Housekeeping Readers 


ject of this article, because of the un- 

doubted beauty of the American girl, 
and, furthermore, because I can visualize so 
easily the lovely, youthful faces, which I 
saw on New York’s streets, in her restau- 
rants, and in her theatres. Her younger 
women are equalled in no capital known 
to me. 

That, I acknowledge at once; and, since 
further comparison is irresistible, I observe, 
from the point of view of the middle-aged 
woman, that we in England excel in the re- 
tention of youthful charms. It is for this 
reason that I am venturing to write to these 
contemporaries of mine my own ideas of 
how to retain comeliness into advanced 
years: 

As I looked about me in America, it 
seemed to me that the young women there 
were too strenuous in their pursuit of amuse- 
ment, that they took insufficient rest, and 
gave too little attention to the care of the 
body, and the preservation of that freshness 
which is so essential to woman’s beauty. 
Indeed, it was as if they held the freshness 
of youth to be necessarily perishable, as 
short-lived as the only thing comparable to 
it—the beauty of a flower. The bloom of 
girlhood was prized, but credited with evan- 
escence, a possession as uncertain as a dream. 

This misconception is, in my eyes, a pitia- 
ble thing. Fortunately, it is needless, and 
the remedy lies in the saner, more restful and 
growthful scheme of living, which we culti- 
vate in the Old World. I mean exactly this: 

We take greater rest in England, more 


I FEEL somewhat diffident upon the sub- 


regular exercise, simpler food and longer 
hours of sleep, and as a result, we have 
steadier nerves, the temper is sweetened, 
right thinking adds itself, and all these free 
the face from lines of nervousness. I realize 
of course, that busy women, reading this, 
may be tempted to reply, “‘ But such a man- 
ner of living would curtail our activities.” 
That, however, is not the case. For the 
woman who leads the most soberly-regu- 
lated, sanely-ordered life, has the most 
richly varied capacities for endeavor, the 
most fruitful interests; she retains, too, the 
manifold charms of her disposition and per- 
son; by living naturally she comes into the 
glorious dowry that is rightly hers. 


My Daily Program ~ 


I may venture to illustrate this by a ref- 
erence to my own plan of systematically 
apportioning my time, an allusion perhaps 
too personal, but one that I am glad to 
make, since it will serve to draw a closer 
bond between the readers, whom I shall 
address each month, and myself. Living 
in the country, as I do, the greater part 
of the year, it is easy to carry out my day’s 
program. 

Winter and summer I rise at 6:30, and, 
after a hot bath and Swedish exercises, a 
short walk before breakfast, no matter what 
the weather, starts the day with cheery 
thoughts. I cannot lay too much stress 
upon this early recognition of nature: it is 
an inspiration to look upon a new-born day. 
I always breakfast at 8:30 with my children, 
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808 The Secret 


so as to plan the hours out in good time. 
] find breakfast the best meal of the day for 
satisfying hunger; and give the rest of the 
day to reading, writing and serious thought, 
followed by exercises in the fresh air, plan- 
ning improvements in the garden or riding 
around the farms on a good horse, meeting 
tenants or cottagers, and discussing local 
affairs. 

Luncheon time brings together the family, 
friends, neighbors, and all sorts of interests 
for the afternoon; and, as the day wears on, 
probably the train or motor brings down 
from London a politician, a social reformer, 
or some literary or artistic friends, who seek 
an evening in the country air with pleasant 
discussion and conversation. The evening 
wanes, and eleven o’clock sees all lights out. 

Days spent in this way give untroubled 
sleep, and a zest and freshness for to-morrow. 

In towns, of course, this program cannot 
hold, as one is dependent more or less on the 
hours one’s friends keep. But the middle- 
aged woman, who would preserve her charm, 
will rise early and assure herself fresh air and 
exercise before the claims of society call her. 
As a result, her health is established, and her 
views of life in general are as fresh and un- 
trammelled as the exhilarating out-of-doors 
which she frequents. 

Finding one’s self in a rut, carrying from 
one day into another wearing, aging uncer- 
tainties, which harry the tired, are impos- 
sible, when one leads such a life. 

Dress, very naturally, forms an essential 
part of woman’s life. But she who is no 
longer young should avoid the extremities 
of fashion, whatever they may be, and study 
herself with an artistic eye, that is quite 
unnecessary in sheer youth. The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century pictures and 
prints yield endléss ideas for the draping 
of the human form in becoming lines, with 
beautiful stuffs and rich materials, and their 
all-pervading simplicity gives the woman of 
maturer years a beauty that can hold its 
own with younger competitors. 

And here let me saya word about the trade 
of face specialists, who have become so com- 
mon in fashionable life that these so-called 
treatments are looked upon as “necessities.” 

Believe me, if I may again use the per- 
sonal note, I have never washed my face 


of Beauty 


with anything but very hot water; I have 
used a homemade cream of simple recipe 
since childhood, and, with a little knowledge 
of the anatomy of the face and head, one 
can keep the skin of the face firm, and pre- 
serve its oval by simply massaging it with 
one’s own fingers. In winter weather, a 
good, softening cream is useful for the cold 
winds. Only the very best and finest face 
powder that can be bought, is permissible. 
Cheap and scented face powders are an 
abomination. In these days of motors, care 
should be taken to shield the face with veil- 
ing while driving, and to rub in cream, and 
to wash with very hot water after driving 
in an open car. Adherence to these simple 
rules has kept my face soft and unlined. 


If the Heart is Young 


So much for the physical cultivation of 
comeliness. But there is a little secret also: 
if a middle-aged woman reflects in her coun- 
tenance the sweetness and wholesomeness of 
a hygienic life, the reward in her general ap- 
pearance is inevitable. Beauty of the spirit 
comes naturally from a sound and healthy 
body. Then and then only is life looked 
upon in its true proportion. So many of 
the imaginary wrongs and woes and dissat- 
isfaction in domestic relations fade into ab- 
solute insignificance, when we give our 
hearts a chance to be merry and young. 

And how many of the ills of life are purely 
imaginary! And how many modern women 
either young or old, pet and pander these 
enemies into self-injury and self-defacement 
through the medium of retrospection and 
self-analysis. There, I say, is where the 
pathetic misconception lies. Instead, ac- 
cept life as it is; ‘face troubles bravely; allow 
nothing to dim your courage or your humor, 
and you will find that beauty is yours far 
into old age, with not one regret for van- 
ished youth. 





If Vassar graduates, and other women, would make their maids as delightfully at 
home as do the Vassar students, through their club for maids, the servant problem 
would take a long step towards solution 


Dow 
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The Maids Club at 
Vassar College 


By Grace Elizabeth Paine 


HE Maids’ 

Club House 

is a social 
headquarter for 
the use of the wom- 
en employees in 
the domestic de- 
partments of Vassar College, in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. It was erected and is 
maintained by the college students under 
the direction of the Students’ Association, 
providing a central meeting ground for the 
waitresses, chambermaids and laundresses 
of the college. 

This building and its activities are singu- 
larly interesting as a pioneer undertaking. 
It is the first and apparently the only social 
club house for domestic workers in the 
history of clubs for women, as well as the 


service. 


No; this club does not solve the problem of domestic 
But nothing does, for that matter. 
thousands of Vassar graduates are going out with 
_a new, enlarged conception. of this problem in its 
various bearings as a result of the experiment here 
described. Miss Paine, the writer of this article, was 
for some time in charge of the Maids’ Club House 


first systematic ef- 
fort of college girls 
for the welfare of 
the women who 
serve on the 
campus. 

Although it is 
conducted under the patronage of the col- 
lege, the students of Vassar raised ~ the 
$10,000 needed for the building fund, and 
have assumed the responsibility of the run- 
ning expenses. A student committee directs 
its work in cooperation with the club di- 
rector and maids’ club committees, and is 
responsible for its success or failure. In 
1908, the house was opened, a significant 
tribute to the spirit of social service among 
Vassar’s loyal daughters. 

The red-roofed house, set in a semi-circle 
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of evergreen trees, is the most homelike spot 
on the campus. During the day a succession 
of uniformed girls passes in and out, to 
use the library, the laundry, the sewing ma- 
chines, and the pianos; or rest, loaf and play, 
as they feel inclined. Evenings, lights shine 
brightly through the small-paned windows, 
which open full length on wide porches. A 
snatch of song or popular ragtime suggests 
relaxed muscles and metry hearts. In one 
corner of the living room on the first floor, a 
group of girls are playing games, at the 
piano, others are humming the latest hit 
over the shoulder of the pianist. 

A group of girls may be enjoying a private 
supper in the dining room with curtains 
drawn, as they run back and forth to the 
basement kitchen and push tempting home- 
made eatables up the dumb-waiter to the 
party above stairs. A travel class or music 
lesson is in process on the second floor, 
with a committee meeting, sewing bee or 
rehearsal for play, minstrel show or operetta 
across the hall. In the basement, the 
laundry is probably working overtime,—with 
a fudge party, a birthday cake or a mandolin 
lesson in process in the kitchen. 

There is an infirmary for such sick girls 
as can not be accommodated in the col- 
lege infirmary, or for convalescents; there 
are bedrooms for the resident club director, 
and the club house maid. 

As tired women are more ready for play 
than study at the end of the day’s work, 
little emphasis is laid on the educational 
classes, and everyone is made welcome to 
come and enjoy the house as she likes. 
Girls who wait on table have short but 
strenuous hours. Since much of their work 
comes late in the day in serving and clearing 
away dinner, they are given free periods 
during the middle of the morning and after- 
noon. The corridor girls, also, who take 
care of the dormitories, recitation rooms 
and laboratories, have two or three free 
hours after lunch, so that there is consider- 
able use of the club, forenoons and after- 
noons. The hum of laundry, sewing ma- 
chine and pianos keeps the house cheerful 
through most of the day. 

None of the maids live at the club house; 
they are all housed in the college dormi- 
tories where they work, so that except for 
the sociability of the club, there would be 
slight chance of acquaintance between halls. 

Every effort is made to open the doors of 
opportunity to all the workers and yet keep 
the club on a self-respecting basis of com- 





parative independence. It can never hope 
to be self-supporting, but it is constantly 
developing its own powers of initiative and 
self-direction, through its organization in 
business meetings and committee work. 
The club girls in the six dormitories elect 
one of their members as vice-president, and 
these six vice-presidents, with the president, 
first vice-president, secretary and treasurer, 
form the club council which meets fre- 
quently with the director and occasionally 
with the student committee to plan the 
business meetings and direct club policies. 
While only the simplest parliamentary 
usage has been attempted, it was a poser to 
the girls at first, but is fast becoming a con- 
venient means of getting through the busi- 
ness planned. In place of stiff rows of in- 
articulate members, a merry, even garru- 
lous, meeting frequently requires the office 
of the president’s fist on the table to encour- 
age order. The various parties, entertain- 
ments and plays for which the club is 
responsible as a whole, are planned at the 
business meetings, and committees are ap- 
pointed by the president, as the members 
may suggest. During the past year the 
business meetings were followed by a short 
program of “‘stunts,”’ in charge of students 
who bring the cleverest “variety artists” 
of the college to give a reading, solo and 
group dances from the latest dramatic 
success, or a burlesque play, after which 
coffee and cakes or cookies and lemonade 
are served by the club members. 

Regular house activities, during the week, 
include a glee club,—rehearsal for plays, a 
travel class with postal card lantern views, 
a dance in the college gymnasium, classes 
in fancy work, sewing and cooking, music 
lessons and practise periods on the three 
club pianos, and a tutoring system of study 
classes by which every pupil has a private 
teacher. 

All classes are suspended on Tuesday 
nights, which are set apart for such special 
events as the monthly business meeting, 
lectures and concerts, parties and plays. 
Lectures are given occasionally by members 
of the faculty on health topics, first aid to 
the injured, history, literature, art and 
travel. A postal card lantern has added 
greatly to the interest in foreign lands. 

Sunday evenings are the most “homey” 
of the week, when the open fire glows a wel- 
come if the night is cold, and hot beverages 
and cookies are served by students and club 
girls after a short informal service. Music 
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is the chief feature of these social Sunday 
nights, and the campus is systematically 
scoured for the best soloists. Talks by mem- 
bers of the faculty, visitors and students 
have been given on such subjects as St. 
Francis of Assisi, Jane Addams and Hull 
House, Abraham Lincoln, Robert E. Lee, 
Hampton Institute, The George Junior 
Republic, work among the Arapahoe In- 
dians, the work and life of missionaries in 
Japan and Persia.. For the Christmas and 
Easter choral programs in the college 
chapel, the frequenters of these Sunday 
“at homes” are invited, and appreciate 
keenly the beauty of the service. 

The Thursday evening dances in the 
college gymnasium are the most enthusi- 
astically attended events of the week. 
Large numbers of students help make it 
jolly, by playing the piano and leading the 
dancers, teaching those who want to learn 
the first steps or guiding the proficient 
through the “latest thing out.” Dramatics 
and music follow close on dancing as star 
attractions whose magic holds the whole 
year round. 

On “beau night,” Friday evening, the 
club shuts itself off from.the use of the 
house, except for the girls who receive men 
callers. This self-imposed rule has added 
greatly to the success of men’s night. In 
the fall, permission was given the girls to 
meet their callers at the front gate, and to 
bring them into the club, and their men are 
now permitted to escort the girls home to 
the dormitories at the end of the evening. 
These new privileges have evidently turned 
the tide in favor of club house cailing, when 
its popularity was at low ebb. Large and 
small groups have entertained considerably, 
and the piano and dance floor, and open 
fire and dining room are evidently coming 
to be more appreciated as an asset in in- 
dividual and group hospitality. 

While the club is first, last and always a 
social headquarter, it also aims at opening 
up opportunities for those who want them. 
Every woman working on the campus or in 
the homes of members of the faculty is 
urged to join. The dues have been merely 
nominal, but at present an experimental 
open house policy is being tried, remitting 
all fees for the first semester, this by 
vote of the club, last spring. All classes 
are free to members; text-books are 
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bought by the club and loaned to the girls 
studying. 

The Good Fellowship Club does not at- 
tempt to offer any solution to the com- 
plexities of the domestic service problem. 
Economically it contributes nothing to the 
question. But since the personal equation 
enters largely into the situation, this pioneer 
in neighborliness should very directly af- 
fect the relation between employer and 
employee in a large number of future homes. 

Through personal acquaintance with the 
workers here, the student cannot fail to 
grasp the fact that these women in a belated 
industry are girls like themselves with the 
same hunger for happiness and the good 
things of life. If this contact does not bear 
fruit in a truer understanding of the needs 
of the maid who helps her run her household 
machinery, the club house will have failed 
of its great opportunity. Every year, ap- 
proximately two hundred women, generally 
far above the average grade of domestic 
worker in standards of training and intelli- 
gence, accept less wages than they could 
secure in private houses, in order to gain the 
independence of a working day with clearly 
defined hours for work and leisure. Is it 
unreasonable to expect that this fact may 
affect the students who come into personal 
touch with the workers, when they take up 
the duties of the homemaker? They must 
meet the inevitable choice of the future, 
between no maid, or a businesslike arrange- 
ment of her work and hours, comfortable 
quarters if she continues the “living-in” 
system, and opportunity to entertain guests 
in some other room than the kitchen or bed- 
room when she is not on duty. As an em- 
ployer she will probably find it true that the 
attractions of business-like hours and a 
spirit of friendliness, will generaily offset 
the charms of higher wages minus these. 

As a practical suggestion for present 
needs, why cannot this successful experi- 
ment emphasize the feasibility of offering 
our employees in private homes and institu- 
tions decent quarters in which to spend “off 
hours,” with a chance to meet friends in- 
doors, rather than in the dance hall or 
street? Would it not pay in the practical 
coin of comfort, to hold out some induce- 
ment to the higher grade worker, which 
should bring her back from factory and 
shop, to her normal field of industry? 
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The articles in this department, one and all, are from the pen of Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, formerly Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who writes for this magazine exclusively. 

Dr. Wiley cordially welcomes questions from our readers con- 
cerning the many phases of the great probiem of Pure Food, 
and its corollaries of sanitation and health. Those 
seeking personal replies should send postage. Address 
DR. HARVEY W. WILEY 
Director of the Good Housekéeping Bureau of Food, Sanitation and Health 

1120 Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 


The Diet of the “Pure Food Baby” 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This glimpse of the working methods of a very remarkable home 
will be widely appreciated. The development of the ‘‘ pure food baby,’ son of a 
distinguished father and beautiful and gifted mother, is watched with interest and 
affection by the American people. Harvey W. Wiley, Jr., was born May 16th, 1912. 


that the well-nourished and well- is capable of self-feeding. Up to that time, 

cared for child is susceptible his diet should be milk and milk 
to dangers which his parents, with alone. Better by far, feed him 
all their care, cannot avert too frequently than too sel- 
from him. It is merely that dom! The digesting of milk 
we have been fortunate in is a simple process, and the 
having escaped thus far infant can take his food 
the “pestilence which advantageously at more 
walketh in darkness.” It frequent intervals, than 
is deeply gratifying to be the older child or the 
able to say that the only adult. Do not require 
interference with the health him to chew until he is 


of our growing child, thus “a able to do so. 
far, is a slight cold now and ne 
then, contracted from visitors, e K 


For this reason, continue 

: a . the a feeding through the 
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at least; for this will carry 


troublesome stage. inheritance summer, which is often as 
I credit our escape thus Much fresh air makes a happy dangerous as the first. You 
far to our following certain baby will make a serious mistake if 


you wean your child at the begin- 
ning of June. If you have nursed 
him up to that time, for heaven’s 

, sake, continue until Octceber, 
' without a radical change of diet 
at: the very season when it may 


fundamental principles which under- 
lie the theories of infant feeding. 
While I have been a spectator, 
rather than an actor, in the 
practical business of nourishing 
the baby, I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to pass on the knowledge be most disastrous! 
that we in our household have 4 The milk supply is even less 
acquired. —— dependable in summer, than _ be- 
It is a fundamental principle that fore, more subject to deterioration, 
the infant should have the milk of a healthy more difficult to transport from the dairy 
mother. It is not until the so-called milk to the home in good condition. The heat 
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takes the child’s strength, the cutting of 
the most difficult teeth may be at hand, 
bowel troubles threaten, and it is a most in- 
opportune time to experiment with a new 
diet. Even if one could combine exactly the 
constituents of mother’s milk, there would 
still be lacking the living, vital 

quality of breast milk, which 

means so much to the child 

in safeguarding it 

against disease, and 
furnishing resist- 
ance. If one or 
two bottles of 
modified milk 
have been given 

a day in addition 

to the breast 
feedings, these 
may be increased 

in number and 
the transition 
gradually made. 

The age of the 
child of course deter- 
mines the details, and no 
hard and fast rules can be 
given. Water, milk sugar, milk, 
and cream in proportions 


the child’s age, and the addi- 

tion to the diet of orange juice, expressed beef 
juice (not bought “beef extracts,” so called), 
and strained cereal gruels (some authorities 
recommend oatmeal for its laxative effect, 
and barley, to counteract loose movements), 
are merely suggested as a basis of procedure. 
There are standard works on the care and 
feeding of children which may aid the young 
mother in modifying the diet from month to 
month, if the advice of a physician is not 
available. The needs of the individual child, 
its weight, rapidity of development, and tem- 
perament, all have a place in the problem, 
and can not be covered by generalizations. 


Be Guided by Increase in Weight 


EED the child liberally, but do not 

overfeed him, even with its mother’s 
milk. He should not have any addition to 
his natural supply of milk, as long as he gains 
properly in weight. If he weighs twenty- 
two pounds at twelve months, it is quite 
sufficient. If he weighs less, he is by no 
means an invalid, but he may be one if 
he weighs much more. The infant gains 
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and amounts varying with Life is a joke that’s just begun 


much more rapidly in the first few months 
than in the later months of his first year, 
and so the diminution of the rate of gain 
is no more than natural, and should not 
lead the mother to think that the child is 
not getting enough. It is not cause for 
alarm if he gains only an ounce a 
week, after his eighth month. 
But if he is stationary in 
weight and otherwise 
healthy, as he prob- 
ably will be, after 
the sixth month, it 
means that the 
mother does not 
give a sufficient 
quantity of milk 
for his proper 
nutrition, and 
this marks a 
danger point. 













The Time for 
Cow’s Milk 


EFORE supple- 
menting the 
mother’s milk with cow’s 
milk, be assured, to the limit 
of human assurance, that 
your milk dealer’s herds are 
open to inspection and that he exercises the 
greatest possible care in producing special 
milk for special purposes. If you have 
ascertained this, you may rely upon his 
supply, especially in the winter. You 
have an additional guarantee if he care- 
fully pasteurizes the supply at a temper- 
ature not too high. I am not one.of those, 
however, who advocate the pasteurization 
of fresh, clean milk, properly handled, for 
I believe it is better for the child to have 
such milk without pasteurization. 

But, when you cannot be assured that 
the milk is fresh and clean, and properly 
handled, even in the case of the dealer, the 
careful pasteurization and the immediate 
cooling of the pasteurized milk to forty-five 
or even forty degrees, is a precaution which 
should be taken, especially in summer. 
The amount of extra milk which is first 
given to the child should be very small: 
perhaps to the extent of only three or four 
ounces once a day. The chiid will need> 
only enough extra milk to secure a slight 
but continuous increase in weight, the scales 
being the mother’s guide. 
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By all means, avoid over-feeding. If 
the child is having enough to make him 
grow, be deaf to his cries for more! This is 
the hardest task a parent has to perform, 
but it is one which must be performed with 
firmness if the welfare of the child, and not 
the feelings of the parent, which 
too often control, is the end 
desired. 


No Drugging 


HE constant 
use of even 
legitimate ca- 
thartics bur- 
dens the deli- 
cate digestion. 
Above all, in 
the care of our 
own child, my 
wife and I have 
avoided the 
drugging, to 
which even the 
healthiest infant is 
so often subjected. He 
has received nothing in 
this line, except on the ad- 
vice of a physician. 
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our family, who has control 
of the situation, belongs to 
the Homeopathic School, you may know 
that the drugging has not been severe. For 
my part, I should exclude even the little 
that he has had. 

The giving of cathartics to infants is to 
be avoided, it is far too prevalent. Many 
concoctions, such as Castoria, Cascarets, 
etc., are widely recommended, and while 
they contain only legitimate drugs, the 
two mentioned, depending on senna and 
cascara principally for their effect, by 
their continued use impose a burden on the 
delicate digestion, do nothing to effect a 
cure, may upset the stomach, and tend to 
make constipation chronic. When the 
soap suppository, the oil enema, and the use 
of laxative gruels all offer simple natural 
relief, why experiment with drugs and run 
the risk of undesirable side effects? 

After an experience of nine months with- 
out a single instance or sign of any derange- 
ment of digestion, we are satisfied with the 
result of our strict adherence to pure, clean, 
modified milk for that little part of the diet 
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that seemed necessary to supplement the 
nourishment given by the mother. Now 
the boy is taking two small bottles of six 
ounces each per day, instead of one, in 
order that this slight gain of weight may be 
continued. At nine months and twenty- 
one pounds’ weight, with eight 
teeth painlessly acquired, 
there is not much to be 
» desired in the way of 
» additional _nourish- 
\\. ment or changed 

\\\ procedure. 
\ The small 
quantity of 
cow’s milk, 
which is given, 
is supplied by 
a dealer who 
takes special 
care of a herd 
particularly for 
infant’s use, and 
surrounds it with 
every sanitary pre- 
caution known to 
seience. Even with 
all this, I shall feel an 
additional responsibility as 
the warm weather ap- 
proaches, to the extent, per- 
haps, of an additional pas- 
teurization, until when, 
toward the end of the merry month of May, 
we are established on the farm with a cow 
under our own specific, personal supervision, 
from which the milk, stili warm, may be con- 
veyed to the thermos bottle and kept at the 
temperature of the blood until consumed. 
This latter point is too often forgotten by 
parents. Milk, which is too cold or too 
hot, is equally dangerous. By means of 
a vacuum nursing bottle, it should be kept 
constantly at ninety-eight degrees Fahren- 
heit during its consumption. Cold milk, as 
well as hot, is a certain injury to the tender 

linings of the child’s stomach. 
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Milk Substitutes, So-Called 


gee question may be asked, ‘‘ What is to 
be done when milk fit for consumption 
cannot be obtained?” This is indeed a hard 
situation. Ina great country like this, think 
of a locality, save in the depths of a dark 
city, where such a condition could prevail! 
My first thought, if it were wholly impos- 
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sible to obtain fresh milk, would be to use 
a high grade of condensed milk, as fresh 
as possible. That is not always easy to 
recognize, because, strange to say, the mak- 
ers of condensed milk do not yet stamp upon 
the package the date of packing. Fresh 
dried milk may also be secured in 
conditions described above, 
but this also should be 
reasonably fresh. 

Next might be sug- 
gested those prep- 
arations which 
are made partly of 
milk, and call for 
the addition of 
water only. The 
infants’ foods, 
which are to be 
used in milk, pre- 
suppose the ob- 
taining of fresh \ 
milk, in which case \ 
their own use is a 
work of supereroga- 
tion. The next most 
suitable supply of infants’ 
foods would be the improperly 
termed ‘‘malted milks,” 
which are not malted milks, 
but mixtures of milk with 
malted wheat or barley. These malted 
milks contain considerable quantities of 
dextrine, which cannot be’ regarded as 
desirable in infant foods. They contain 
little or no starch, the starch having been 
all converted by the malt into maltose or 
dextrine. These preparations cannot possi- 
bly have any value over fresh milk, when 
that can be obtained. 

Infant foods which contain raw starch 
and raw protein other than that of milk, 
or any other form of combination different 
from that of the natural food of the child, 
I should use only when starvation threat- 
ened as the alternative. 

The question may now be asked, ‘“‘ What 
would you do, if pure, modified milk were 
not tolerated by the child?” This is a 
question for you to ask your physician, 
because only the stomach of an abnormally 
constituted child will fail to tolerate the 
mother’s milk if it is sound, or cow’s milk 
if it is properly modified. We have, here, to 
deal with the question of diseases and my 
readers already know what I think of “‘ab- 
sent treatment.’ Each part of our country 
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‘Do I see a germ?” 






is, or should be, supplied with competent 
physicians, men of high training and some 
of them with large experience, who have 
passed their examinations, been approved 
by the examining boards of the state, and 
licensed to practise medicine. The parent, 
who begins to experiment with one 
food after another on a baby’s 
diseased stomach, is pursu- 
ing a dangerous course. 
Even the skilled phy- 
sician is often baffled 
in such cases, and 
what may we ex- 
pect to follow the 
efforts of the un- 
skilled parents! 











Solid Foods 


BOVE all do 
not give the 
infant bread, or 
cake, or meat, or 
candy, as I have so 
often seen done, pervert- 
ing the love and affection 
of the parent to the injury or 
destruction of the child. As 
the milk period of nutrition 
begins to wane, and the infant 
is no longer an infant but a child, the simple 
cereals, ripe fruits or expressed fruit juices, 
and a small quantity of well-cooked vege- 
tables, may be gradually introduced in his 
diet, teaching him the necessity of perfect 
mastication, which involves slow eating, and 
limiting his diet to the smallest possible 
amount which sustains and nourishes him 
and keeps him in healthy growth. By no 
means starve the child, but give him 
enough, and use an accurate scale—con- 
tinuously. 

If the child ceases to grow, or shows signs 
of mal-nutrition when the food is abundant, 
you have another condition, involving per- 
haps the thyroid or ductless glands, and 
therefore another problem for the physician. 

Wise feeding would save the lives of half 
the infants that die under the age of one. 
When will a public cry arise to teach parents 
to care for their children as intelligently as 
the farmer does for his registered pigs and 
calves? Will there be established, in this 
country, a normal school for fathers and 
mothers? It is needed beyond any other 
form or kind of education. 
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Dark Blots on a White Page 


Child Labor and Insanitary Conditions in. Some of the Smaller 
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Canneries 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


Canned goods in general, as Dr. Wiley pointed out in the April number, are 
worthy of the complete confidence of the consumer. Certain exceptions, 
which deserve the attention of producer and consumer, are here exposed 


HEN a woman with Irish wit and 
\ \) warmth of heart, financially in- 

dependent, with no obligations to 
any interest, starts in, without fear or favor, 
to find out the truth about a ‘matter, and 
to give a voice to wrongs that are of neces- 
sity dumb, there are apt to be developments. 
This is what happened when Mary Boyle 
O’Reilly went to work as bean-snipper, 





The Manikee sisters are shed workers. Con- 
gentine is “ going on six.”” She “onc’t had a 
penny to buy gum ”’ 


capper, etc., in six different New York 
canneries, supplemented her investigation 
by visiting twice as many more, and com- 
pleted her inspection with a representative 
of the State Labor Bureau. 

“Mamie Riley” lived and worked among 
conditions like these: Children working 
10 hours a day for 20 cents. (See our por- 
trait of Dominick Perry, aged eight. How 
long will his smile last under this régime?) 
Eight-year-old Frances, must carry her 
box of beans, weighing nearly half as 
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much as her small self, 250 feet to the 
weigher; her highest wage is 25 cents a day, 








These Polish children, by working together, as 
bean-snippers, can earn fifty cents aday. They 
are unable to read or write 
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Little Italian Dominick Perry is one of six chil- 
dren. He had been working “‘ most two summers,” 
when he was dismissed as too young by the fore- 
man. He earned twenty cents for a ten-hour day 
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a penny a pound. The president of this 
cannery is on record to the effect that 
“child labor legislation is a nuisance.” 

Miss O’Reilly found a ten-hour day for 
women at 75 cents. Some women averaged 
14 to 17 hours a day, making from $3 to $5 
per week, standing in the steam, ‘‘capping”’ 
cans. 

The weekly hours of labor mounted up 
to 115 hours a week for 16-year-old boys 
and women. The labor laws of New York 
place 54 hours a week for adults and 50 
hours for children of 16 as the maximum, 
but handlers of “perishable produce” have 
been exempt, and by some hook or crook 
“textiles” also slipped in with an exemp- 
tion, and so in these industries one may 
labor as long as one can endure, and for the 
barest pittance. 

As to lodgings: Unventilated shacks or 
cellars, utterly inadequate toilet and water 
arrangements, if any; heaps of decaying veg- 
etable matter or other refuse; open drains, 
foul odors, vermin; these were the prevail- 
ing characteristics of the quarters to which 
the exhausted workers return at night. 


Insanitary Conditions. 


|= it may be thought that these are 
vague generalities a few specific cases 
will be given. At Webster, N. Y., three fami- 
lies, having five children, were living in the 
cellar of a shack; there were no toilet ar- 
rangements and no water; there were foul 
mattresses on wooden horses. Two buckets 
and a stove constituted the furniture. The 
children were sweeping “to make it all 
clean.”’ Water had to be carried 1500 feet to 
the camp. Within 25 and 50 feet of the main 
quarters where from thirty-six to forty- 
five families lived in as many rooms, pigs 
and chickens were kept in a dark shed, and 
two overflowing closets poisoned the air. 
Two shacks which in October were being 
used for pig pens had been and again would 
be used to house workers. 

In this as in several other cases the em- 
ployes in charge of the office at the factory 
said frankly that neither they nor any one 
in authority had been near the camps in 
years, that the workers were in charge of 
the padrone who collects the “herd” and 
brings them to camp! 

This was one of the worst places from a 
labor and a sanitary point of view. It 
appears on the records of the secretary of 


state of New York, at Albany, that the 
Curtice Preserving Co., Limited, received 
permission from the Supreme Court of 
Monroe County, on July 27, 1887, to change 
its name to the Webster Preserving Co., 
Limited. Whether the ownership or con- 
trol also changed at the same time does not 
appear in the records. The firm referred 
to, incidentally, is one of those that have 
vigorously insisted on the use of benzoate 
of soda, and is not a memberof the National 
Canners’ Association. 

Another very bad camp was found at 
Canastota. Between forty and fifty fami- 
lies lived in one shack. Only two closets 
were provided, which drained into an under- 
running brook from which most of the 
water was obtained. The plank doors were 
locked at night for moral protection. The 
windows are often nailed in—they are 
for light not air. “If war be hell, then 
night in the canneries is purgatory,” is 
Miss O’Reilly’s comment. 

At Auburn, the Hemingway Company 
housed their hands in the cellars of certain 
Italian houses until the Italians protested 
against the overcrowding! When Italy 
teaches sanitation to the United States it 
is retrogression indeed. At Fairport there 
were two water faucets for from 250 to 400 
people; eight closets were situated five or 
ten feet from the shacks, there was no 
drainage. 

At Clyde, the Hemingway Company 
lodged 20 families in a barn; with one stove 
for cooking. Inadequate cooking arrange- 
ments is one of the great evils making it 
impossible to get proper food and increas- 
ing the temptation to drink. 

Many of the people living under these 
intolerable conditions of filth and exhaustion 
(no water, no air, no rest, no fitting food) 
are afflicted with skin diseases of the head 
and hands especially—blistered, cut, and 
infected hands prepare the raw fruit and 
vegetables for the can which is sterilized 
after packing. Among the children seen 
at Fairport, 28 out of 40 had a skin disease. 
Six women at Marion worked with hands 
cut and infected, and wrapped in dirty 
rags. Nineteen of thirty-two women at the 
Hemingway factory at Clyde showed cut 
and infected hands. 

The point is made that the food materials 
are sterilized by the process and therefore 
no harm can come of these insanitary con- 
ditions. Sterilized filth has its advocates, 
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but happily they are few. Moreover, dis- 
ease germs die hard and this is not a safe 
reliance, when dirty, diseased, exhausted 
women and children, improperly housed 
and clad, are handling a food supply. 

It is not necessary to multiply detail. 
The Canning Trade in a more recent issue 
puts the matter squarely: 


“We have stood in dirty, slovenly, even filthy 
shacks talking to men who boasted that they eat 
the goods on their own tables and that as a fact 
the goods were clean though they looked dirty. If 
we drew a mental picture for them of the bread they 
eat being made under such conditions a look of 
disgust would spread over their features. Yet 
why should canned tomatoes be any different from 
bread? Some of the men in the canning industry 
do not seem to realize or understand that they are 
packing food for human consumption. These men 
must be brought to a realization of their position 
and .that- the public demands that its food be 
produced in clean, sanitary quarters. These men 
will have to listen to these demands or get out of 
business.” 


A clear-cut statement, this, from the trade 
itself, for the protection of the clean output 
against the insanitary minority, as well as 
in the interests of the consumer. 


Small, Scattered Factories Blameworthy 


HEN Miss O’Reilly’s testimony was 
submitted before a congressional com- 
mittee, substantiated by pictures and records, 
one excited canner exploded, “‘ You have put 
dynamite under the canning industry.” 
Not so; only a stick or two under a few 
rotten spots in it. The way to help the 
matter is to throw light on the dark places 
and wipe them out; not to maintain, as was 
first done in the Canning Trade journal, that 
such a story is ‘‘sure to be refuted” and the 
“culprits brought to their knees.” Mr. 
Gorrell, the progressive secretary of the 
National Canners’ Association, representing 
about 70 per cent. of the output of canned 
goods, of the country, joined in calling for 
a probing into these conditions, that their 
extent might be defined, their nature estab- 
lished, and the industry as a whole pro- 
tected. Over a million dollars has been 
spent by the canners in perfecting and im- 
proving processes and sanitary conditions. 
Why permit these small scattered factories 
to feed their insanitary products into the 
main stream, in blank, unlabeled cans, for 
the unscrupulous jobber and manufacturer 
to label and brand at his pleasure? 
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Here again is seen the necessity for the 
“maker’s name” bill. Not only canned 
goods, but gelatins and other products are 
“collected,” and put out under well-known 
brands and firm names, opening up the 
possibility of all kinds of uncontrolled, un- 
desirable practices and making the output 
of dubious and unequal quality. Let the 
real manufacturer’s name and address ap- 
pear on each product, then the integrity of 
a given brand is insured, and inspection is 
simplified. 


A Step Toward White Slavery 


ND what of the workers? One pretty, 
17-year-old girl, discouraged with stand- 
ing long days at a stretch capping cans in in- 
tolerable steam, confided bitterly to her side 
partner: ‘“‘ Mame, you can take it from me 
for God’s truth, there ain’t nothin’ so cheap 
on this earth as a woman what earns her 
livin’. I know it and I say, what’s the 
use?” Disease and immorality thrive in 
such an environment. These lives are 
being fed into the maelstrom of physical 
degradation and vice, just as the vegetables 
and fruits are fed into the can. Human souls 
and bodies are ‘“‘perishable produce” also. 
Which shall we save? Shall the labor 
laws always discriminate in favor of the 
tomatoes and peas and beans? Could not 
two shifts be run when the rush is on, es- 
pecially when, as in some cases, enormous 
profits are being made? These are some of 
the “side issues” to this questicn of sani- 
tation in food production. The short sea- 
son with its necessary rush, the character 
of “temporary labor,” the danger of spoil- 
age, and the shortage of hands are all recog- 
nized as great difficulties to be met. But 
met they must be, in some human and sani- 
tary way; they cannot be ignored. 


Insanitary Spots in California 


Faden these facts had been reported, 
an open letter from the California Fruit 
Canners’ Association, published in a trade 
journal, said: 


We cannot believe that the filthy conditions 
described are typical of New York or any other 
state, for certainly the health authorities ot any 
civilized community would be guilty of crimi- 
nal carelessness in tolerating such conditions. 
So far as California is concerned,we beg to assure 
you that under our state laws and county and 
city ordinances such things could not possi- 
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bly exist. We have conscientious labor (sic.) 
and even if canners were so neglectful of their 
own interests as to permit such conditions, they 
would be stopped very promptly by officials. 


There are very fine brands of canned 
fruits on the market, some of the best com- 
ing from California, where many notably 
clean, sanitary factories are found. But 
has the correspondent never heard of the 
dried fruit industry of that state? Of the 
use of sulphur, continued in spite of repeated 
adverse reports as to its healthfulness and 
the bad material it covers up? Has no ink- 
ling ever reached him of the shortage of 
State inspectors compared with the field to 
be covered, and statutes unenforced for the 
lack of funds? 

Just at this time, opportunely enough I 
received a letter from a woman who had 
worked in the driers along the Pacific coast 
for fifteen years. It was an intelligent letter 
and samples of the products she described 
accompanied it. I am going to let her 
speak for herself, since California seems to 
have no “ Mamie Riley” as yet. She says: 


A Woman Worker’s Testimony 


I am taking the liberty of sending you some 
samples of the fruit dried in the Santa Clara 
valley this year. . 

No person could i imagine the filthy, decayed 
mass that once was fruit that is dried for food 
by the people who dry fruit for the market, and 
not even aa expert could tell the condition the 
fruit was in before drying and sulphuring. I 
have placed fruit upon trays so badly decayed 
that there was no individual fruit left, only a 
solid mass of mush from which the seeds were 
picked and the remainder laid upon the trays 
to be sulphured and dried for people to eat. 

. Even a little boy, nine years old, who was 
picking the pits out of a box of rotten apricots 
said, “they needed a shave,” and true enough for 
they were gray with mold, the kind that looks 
like hair. There are meat inspectors and ’most 
every kind of inspectors, too numerous to men- 
tion; why not fruit inspectors? .. . 

The employes are told to put everything upon 
the tray that they find in their box, and this re- 
mark is accompanied with a threat that “if you 
don’t, you will get ‘fired.’’”’ And I have seen 
people discharged for no other reason than 
throwing away a few rotten apricots. [‘‘Con- 
scientious labor’? does not seem to be always 
highly prized!| The black sample shows the 
rotten, poor ones, dried without sulphur. The 
small, light ones are the same quality after being 
exposed to sulphur fumes five hours, and the 
large ones are the first quality, sent for contrast. 

Not the least of the evils of the dried fruit, 
is the class of people who gather in the driers 
to earn a few shillings while taking an outing. 
The clean, of which there are many, and the 


unclean, the sick, the just not well, and the con- 
sumptive, all find a welcome in’ these driers, 
not to mention lots of little children and men. 
The children stand at a tray all day and work, 
work, urged on by parents, who want all they 
can get. I knew a little girl of seven this year, 
who came at 5 a. m. and she worked without 
ceasing until 5 p. m. and she earned seventy- 
five cents; also her little sister, five years, who 
earned in the same long hours, some forty or 
fifty cents, while their mother earned two dol- 
lars in the same time. 

If there is anything you can do to help better 
the conditions in the dried fruit industry, it 
surely will be a godsend to the people who use 
dried fruit. You have performed so many 
miracles that I am going to believe you can 
perform one more and give the people a dried 
fruit which will not be an abomination. 


Uncle Sam a Partner in Guilt 


ALIFORNIA and New York would seem 
to be sister States, after all, and human 
nature much the same on the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Coasts when competition, uncontrolled 
commercial greed and difficult conditions 
interact. And for fear of the loss of a dollar 
the great government of the United States 
hangs back and permits the use of the 
bleaching agent that largely makes such 
methods practicable. The labor conditions 
of course constitute a separate problem, 
though the healthfulness and cleanliness of 
such labor is gaining more importance every 
day in the pure food propaganda, and right- 
fully so. 

The splendid products put out by the 
progressive manufacturers of these and other 
States ought not to bear the odium imposed 
by the few insanitary and reactionary es- 
tablishments, for which there should be no 
place in any State. Realizing-that the 
conditions described in the letter just quoted 
were not common or even widespread, I sub- 
mitted this letter to a scientific field worker 
on cannery problems, and he replied that 
although in his opinion it was “considerably 
exaggerated,” the statement was “correct 
in the main.” He had made only incidental 
inspections of the dried fruit conditions. 
Notwithstanding this, his contribution to 
the symposium is as follows, based on a 
casual inspection: 


I consider the whole system wrong and 
inherently dirty. Windfall and poor fruit 
was used, and mold occurred at times, but was 
covered up by thetreatment; sulphur concealed 
inferiority and injured flavor. I do not believe 
that material progress will be made in the in- 
dustry until the system is changed to artificial 
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cleaning and drying. Probably go per cent. of 
those engaged in the industry are following 
methods handed down to them or obtained from 
their neighbors, and from the insistent demands 
for help they would be willing to change if only 
shown how. There are a few standpatters. 

I have been in a position to know of the work 
done by the dried fruit packers along the lines 
of improving the product and enforcing proper 
grading. It is a voluntary organization but is 
probably doing more real work than any other 
organization engaged in food production, and if 
the incoming secretary of agriculture will meet 
them half way it will not take long to work the 
desired changes in that industry.” 


There we have it. “If the new secretary 
of agriculture will meet them half way.” 
Over five years ago, in the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry, sulphur was proven 
tobeinjurious. Extensive field experiments 
were performed, and it was demonstrated 
that by taking certain precautions and dry- 
ing the fruit artificially in evaporators, a 
superior product could be made without the 
use of this ingredient. The whole matter 
was pigeonholed; it never saw light, and 
the industry has gone from bad to worse, 
though some few progressive firms have 
taken hold and even at the immense com- 
mercial disadvantage at which they are 


Shots from 


“Spun Gold” 


A true story of a good shampoo and a bad tonic 
in one box; and how they got caught. 

A great many gold bricks have been sold 
from time to time in various forms. Here 
is a new one: A shampoo and a tonic are 
sold under the alluring name “Spun Gold.” 
After stating specifically that the shampoo 
“is not a bleach, as many suppose,” and 
decrying the disastrous effects of peroxid, a 
word is said about the tonic, which is to be 
used, presumably, on account of the oil that 
it contains, to give the hair a gloss. 

An examination discloses the fact that the 
shampoo is guiltless and guileless as 
claimed; that is to say, it is merely a solu- 
tion of soapbark and borax. But upon 
turning to the accompanying tonic we find 
that it is nothing more nor less than the 
despised hydrogen peroxid itselfi—a bleach 
pure and simple, containing acetanilid un- 
declared! A more deliberate deception 
could not be imagined. The matter is fur- 
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placed by the inferior and cheaper product, 
are putting up delicious, unsulphured goods. 

The United States government is with 
the laggards. Rather than spend a few 
dollars and have a bad half-hour cleaning 
up and be happier and healthier and more 
prosperous ever afterward, let’s postpone 
the evil hour and poke rotten, sulphured 
fruit down the consumer’s throat as long 
as possible! 

We have done wonders in improving con- 
ditions in the food industries, and in the 
canneries in particular, during the past dec- 
ade. But wonders still remain to be done. 
In commenting on the fine condition of one 
of the California canneries it was said that 
“the extreme cleanliness to be noted was not 
only commented upon but marveled at as 
well.” So the wonder has not yet died out 
that a food factory should be a model of 
sanitation and there are still places that 
provide a contrast. 

Sanitation in food work is now the slogan 
of many of the more progressive food com- 
missioners, and rightfully so. These two 
concrete examples, of cannery conditions 
in New York and dried fruit conditions in 
California, speak for themselves. 


Dr. Wiley 


ther clinched by the statement that the 
‘“‘shampoo” is put on the market so that 
women will not have to resort to injurious 
bleaches, while with the other hand the 
orthodox bleach is handed out as a tonic! 
A glint of humor is added to the situation by 
the statement that “The same standard 
that governs Spun Gold shampoo and tonic 
is back of all of these toilet preparations.” 
A disastrous admission that. 

This glittering and brilliant story of 
Spun Gold is dedicated only to the “near 
blondes”; no brunettes need apply. The 
fraud is rendered plausible by further virtu- 
ous statements to the effect that “the sham- 
poo will not cure dandruff and make the 
hair grow; this cannot be done by the appli- 
cation of drugs.”’ In a time when thou- 
sands of fraudulent cosmetics are on the 
market, to have invented a new, daring and 
plausible species of deception is a monument 
to one’s ingenuity, if not to one’s honesty. 
We salute “Elizabeth Gillé,” of New York, 
on this score. 





Kindness and Its Reward 


By Culmer Barnes 






his brothers feed a hungry stranger 








them. They forget the rescuer, but he goes away satisfied 
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Where their thankful mother awaits 
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Twentieth Century Housekeeping 


A Department of the Magazine Devoted to Home Economics 


Conducted by Anna Barrows 


The Day’s Work 


Informal Remarks Upon the Problems of Every Household, with Particular 
Reference to Home Laundry Work 


By Anna 


hour day in the home would perhaps 

make housework a more popular 
occupation than it is now with the paid 
workers, and if the house mother also en- 
deavored to put her 
work into definite 
hours some things 
which are not really 
necessary would be 
crowded out and she 
would have more 
leisure for herself. 

Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, in one of her 
poems, derides the 
woman who spends 
“six hours a day on 
food.”’ Certainly that 
is rarely necessary to- 
day, though it may 
have been when more 
foods were produced 
or manufactured at 
home. The over- 
refinement of foods 
by much manipula- 
tion, the use of many 
devices to give elabo- 
rate forms and novel 
flavors to tempt the 
appetites of those 
who already have 
eaten more than is for their good, should 
not be a part of the day’s work of the 
twentieth century housekeeper. 

There is comfort in an old poem, “ Every 
day is a fresh beginning;” ‘Take heart 
with the day and begin again.” But the 
real beginning of the day’s work should be 
before its sunrise. Yet this is not intended 
to advocate excessively early rising; rather 
let us plan so well at night that we need not 


a rigid enforcement of an eight- 
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rise too early. If a child’s education should 
begin with its grandparents, the day’s 
work in the house should be thought of 
when the house was built, that no steps 
need be wasted or energy expended in dig- 
ging out cracks ap- 
parently devised on 
purpose to catch dirt. 

One of the delights 
of housekeeping lies 
in the fact that it 
cannot be reduced 
wholly to a formal 
routine. It is as full 
of surprises as a 
Christmas pudding 
is of plums. ‘ Noth- 
ing is certain but the 
unforeseen”’ is a prov- 
erb that applies es- 
pecially to household 
affairs. But just 
such conditions pre- 
vent it from being 
monotonous, and 
probably aid in the 
education of all con- 
cerned. Was there 
ever a child who did 
not delight in the 
rainbow spots on 
wall or floor where 
the sunlight struck 
the crystal pendants of an old-fashioned 
lamp? Even a kitten finds pleasure in 
chasing these elusive tints. 

Instead of running away from housework, 
we need to find the magic prism by which 
even the kitchen may be illuminated. More 
real sunshine in the kitchen will help to 
make that place an abode of sweetness and 
light. 

The three-sided prism which will re- 
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arrange our household tangles is made up 
of instinct, training and adaptability. In 
the attempt to define this prismatic power, 
many terms have been used, among them 
“judgment,” “faculty,” “gumption,” “com- 
mon sense.”’ 

Neither instinct nor superficial education 
will suffice. Training in household tradi- 
tions of the past is not enough to meet the 
new problems which face each generation, 
and few teachers can anticipate the future. 

Environment and circumstance must 
settle many things, but not everything 
should yield to them. Few can follow plans 
that others have laid down for them. Many 
of us are inclined to make positive plans 
in advance and then are worried if every 
detail cannot be carried out. A famous 
general once ascribed all his success in 
warfare to “the application of good sense 
to the circumstances of the moment.” 
This is necessary in housekeeping, to modify 
plans as they are executed, no matter how 
carefully they were made. 

While president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Decker used to tell 
the story of some especially interesting club 
. Meetings in a small town where such events 
were rare. As a group of.women hurrying 
to this meeting passed a neighbor’s house, 
they called for her to join them and were 
surprised to find that she was not ready. 
Her only response to their urging was this: 
“Tt is my day to wash windows.” Because 
she did not see housekeeping through the 
right sort of glass she lost the opportunity 
which might not come again. Probably 
no one would have suffered if the windows 
had waited for a few days. 


A Schedule for the Family Work 


T° assign a special task for each day of 
the week is not a bad plan provided it 
is not allowed to interfere with the greatest 
good to all concerned. This is more essen- 
tial where maids are employed than where 
the head and hands are united in one person. 
Once a smooth routine is established for 
several workers, there is less need of deflec- 
tion from it than when one person must 
play half a dozen parts in the comedy or 
tragedy of the day. 

There is no written or unwritten law com- 
pelling us to wash on Monday and iron on 
Tuesday, to cook on Wednesday and Sat- 
urday, to wash windows Thursday and 
sweep on Friday. But it may be more con- 
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venient to follow some such order. Yet 
many women have as guilty a feeling if 
they deviate fom such a rule of their own 
making as if they had broken one of the 
Ten Commandments. 

Others have such a horror of routine 
housekeeping that they go too far in the 
other direction and live in a “hand-to- 
mouth” fashion which cannot fail to be 
more exhausting than where there is some 
reasonable thought for the morrow. Such 
housekeepers will order by telephone at 
the last moment, as if grocer and market 
man had no other customers to serve, or 
will even stop on their way home from shop- 
ping or calling to buy the principal foods for 
the dinner which must be served in an 
hour. This may be a natural reaction from 
the tendency to establish a set routine of 
certain dishes for certain days of the week. 

The woman, who does her own house- 
keeping alone, may well refrain from too 
continuous work of one kind. A change 
of occupation may serve as a rest. Even 
moving from room to room may be better 
than working several hours in one place. 
Any woman, who has been a teacher or 
employee in any business, will find it easier 
to adjust her housekeeping to definite 
hours than those who have never worked 
by the clock. 

The training of children or servants by 
gradually increasing their responsibilities 
is far wiser than imposing too large duties 
at first. Many young people are denied 
this kind of education and miss it all their 
lives. 

Two old women were heard considering 
the condition of a friend who had ample 
financial resources but could hardly take 
care of herself because her parents had ai- 
ways done everything for her. Each of 
these women realized that they had been 
less efficient themselves because of similar 
conditions in their own lives. One had been 
shielded by an older sister and never taught 
to rely upon herself; the other had a mother 
who found it easier to do everything about 
the house herself than to teach her daughter. 
A share in the household duties in their 
early homes would have made the later life 
of both of these women stronger and more 
helpful to themselves and to others. 

A schedule might be made by the mem- 
bers of the family in council, adjusting 
certain duties so that each has a fair share. 
This could be posted in the kitchen or other 
suitable place and an individual card to 
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correspond with the general plan provided 
for each member of the group. Sometimes 
exchanges will be necessary @r one may do 
double duty today in order to be free to- 
morrow. 

There is a movement on the part of some 
educators to give school credit for home 
duties, and the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, D. C., has published a pam- 
phlet on this subject by the superintendent 
of public instruction in one of the Western 
states. 

Be sure the small boy will find a chance 
to play with fire, and he should be taught 
how to control it. Let him learn how to 
start a fire in the wood or coal ranges; how 
to manage the dampers and how to regu- 
late the gas range, if there is one. Why 
should he not toast the bread for Mother 
or Grandmother instead of letting them 
wait on him in every case? Breakfast should 
be as simple a meal as possible, and each 
member of the family may wait upon him- 
self or herself. It is seldom wise to insist 
upon everyone being at table with the one 
who must make the earliest start. A tray 
breakfast may be taken out of doors or on 
the piazza in summer. In winter, if the 
dining room is chilly, the warmth of the 
radiator in the living room or even the 
kitchen range may be enjoyed while we 
eat from the tray in our laps, each one filling 
his own after the fashion of the cfeteria. 


The Maid’s Treadmill. 


hie a maid’s day’s work be put into 
definite hours? someone is sure to ask. 
That is a much disputed question and must 
be answered by both Yes and No, under 
present conditions. The school teacher 
has definite hours and the outsider looking 
on therefore counts it as an easy occupation, 
forgetful of the time to go and come in all 
sorts of weather, and the staying after 
school with stupid or rebellious pupils and 
the examination papers with which many 
evenings and holidays must be filled. 

There should be a fair understanding 
between mistress and maid in the beginning 
that there must be more hours of work in 
some weeks than in others, but that quiet 
weeks and shorter days shall be arranged to 
offset the more strenuous ones. 

Mrs. Margaret Sangster once put the 
situation in a single sentence as follows: 
“The mistress, who understands what work 
is and how much of it another woman ought 
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to be able to do in the average housekeeping 
day, will not unduly burden anyone whom 
she employs.” 

The kind and amount of work to be done 
by one maid in a household must depend 
on the division of labor among the members 
of a family. If the mistress chooses to do 
part of the cooking, the maid’s work natur- 
ally includes that of table service and 
chamber work. In another house the cook- 
ing and table service may go together, 
while the members of the household care 
for their own rooms. 

There is an old story of a man returning 
late at night from some festivity during 
which his brain power had become obscured. 
He ran into a tree, turned away from it, 
but again encountered the same tree. When 
this happened a third time he exclaimed, 
“T seem to be in the midst of an illimitable 
forest.” The housekeeper’s illimitable forest 
of too much to do in the day’s work, like- 
wise may consist of a single obstacle—lack 
of foresight and planning. 

Tasks are arranged tandem instead of 
abreast. Work is done in the house which 
might more profitably be put outside. 

Better appliances may be more helpful 
than more “hands” or employees. The 
houses are filled with an excess of material to 
keep clean and in good condition while it 
does not add to our comfort. How much 
of your day is filled with keeping moth and 
rust from your possessions? 

What is the greatest puzzle in your day? 
Write to the editor of this department about 
it, also tell of any devices by which you have 
shortened your day’s work. 


Why So Much Laundry Work? 


REVENTION rather than cure is the 
watchword of the age. May we not 
reduce the expense of laundry work -and 
the discomfort which often attends it when 
done under our own rooftree? The process 
is much simpler and less in the way when 
a room is set apart for it and all its appur- 
tenances—tubs, driers, irons and everything 
required to make the work go smoothly. 
But this is not always possible. It is dur- 
ing the hot weather, when frequent changes 
of body clothing are necessary, that washing 
and ironing are often most uncomfortable. 
However, there is this compensation for coun- 
try dwellers: fresh air and sunshine may be 
used to whiten far more effectually than much 
rubbing or the use of bleaching powders. 
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The summer wardrobe for children and 
busy people will be more satisfactory with- 
out many articles which require starch. 
Choose woven underwear and crépe and 
seersucker or similar materials for both 
night and day wear. Such garments wash 
easily, and, if hung carefully while drying, 
are better without ironing. Negligée shirts 
and shirtwaists of soft cottons and wash 
silks are enjoyed by most people, especially 
in the vacation season. Where starch is 
eliminated ironing becomes a simpler matter. 

Why should not each member of a family 
know how to wash enough to take care of 
some of his or her own garments, in emer- 
gencies at least? It is not a difficult matter 
to wash small garments, like stockings, in 
the bathroom wash bowl. Many a garment 
goes to the laundry because it is tumbled 
rather than soiled. A shirtwaist often may 
be worn several times if smoothed with 
a hot iron between. Sometimes merely 
hanging a tumbled garment over a bowl or 
tub of steaming hot water or on a piazza 
over night, will take out the wrinkles. 

It was a wise mother who said: “Just as 
many white dresses as you want, my daugh- 
ters, but of course 
you will iron them 
yourselves.” If 
each member of a 
household has a 
chance to know 
the amount of 
labor involved in 
laundry processes, 
garments will be 
worn more care- 
fully. 

A large factor in 
the disaffection of 
servants is the 
ignorance of those 
for whom they 
work, concerning 
the time and 
strength demand- 
ed by the house- 
hold tasks. It is 
quite true that the 
mistress and her 
daughters may not 
have the physical 
strength of their 
laundress, and that 
any unaccustomed 
task seems heavier 
than it does after 


Rub the Tub, 
Scrub the Tub, 


When your bath is done 
Leave it white. 


Shining bright. 


Like the mornin 
If you should be 
e next. you see 
Youd be alucky one 
Rub. Scrub. Rub 
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one has learned how. to work automatic- 
ally. 

Thus the necessity for a clean garment 
in a hurry may show us what it means to 
work over a tub in a hot, steamy atmos- 
phere, to rub on grimy streaks that are ex- 
asperatingly tenacious. 

The increasing use of single or twin bed- 
steads in place of the double ones makes 
the sheet and spread much easier to handle. 
But such articles should be sent to the out- 
side laundries to be laundered by machines, 
whenever it is feasible. 

The hardest place to economize on laun- 
dry work is in the dining room. We like 
to see beautiful linen, and it is not beautiful 
unless immaculate. Premiums for keeping 
clean and fines for spots sometimes encour- 
age the forming of neat habits in children. 
Some mothers find it wise to use the table- 
cloth for one meal only each day,—the 
dinner, whether at noon or night,—and to 
depend on doilies for the other two meals. 
Smaller tablecloths and napkins also di- 
minish the surface to be ironed and should 
be used whenever it is reasonable to do.so, 

For the bathroom, Turkish and other 
loosely woven 
towels have advan- 
tages over slippery 
damask, for they 
may be folded with- 
out ironing. Towels 
as well as table linen 
often are larger than 
is really convenient, 
thus adding unnec- 
essarily to the bulk 
of the washing. 

Laundry work as 
well as dish-washing 
for the kitchen may 
be much diminished 
by the use of paper. 
Some dish towels 
are more difficult to 
launder than others. 
Cotton or stiff linen 
seldom are desir- 
able. Even if a 
soft crash costs 
more, it may save 
work in the end. 
Paper towels and 
napkins have their 
place and are 
cheaper than laun- 
dry bills. 
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Disease from Public Laundries 


How Contagion is Spread Through the Weekly Wash 


By J. T. Ainslie-Walker, F.R.S.M.,:/F.C.S. 


No one need fear disease from linen ‘done up” at a public laundry. An article in this 
magazine in May, 1912, made this fact clear. But garments of wool and silk are quite 
another matter, as the distinguished chemist who writes the following article makes clear 


GOOD deal of attention has been 
A devoted during recent years to the 
public laundry as a possible agent 
in the spread of infectious disease, particu- 
larly tuberculosis. 
Strong presumptive evidence of the trans- 
mission of disease in this manner is to be 
found in the testimony given by a number 


of New York laundry men before the state 


labor commission about a yearago. ‘That 
disease is not more often transmitted by the 
present methods of washing is one of the 
miracles,” says one of them. ‘Many of 
the steam laundrymen like myself realize 
that the methods we employ cannot be ex- 
pected to cleanse the clothes, and that they 
may on the contrary breed disease. The 
public don’t know and apparently don’t 
care.” Another says, “the same water is 
used for all, and the wash from a home that 
may be infected with disease commingles 
with the clothing of other families.” 

A medical writer in the Journal of the 
Outdoor Life (the official organ of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis) of January last says: “A 
moment’s reflection.must be sufficient to 
carry conviction as to the infective poten- 
tialities of the handkerchiefs, underclothing 
and bed linen of consumptives, yet these 
articles are sent to public laundries and 
washed indiscriminately with other cloth- 
ing without having been subjected to the 
essential prophylactic measure of disinfec- 
tion. It is, of course, impossible to point 
to any specific case of consumption and to 
say that it originated in the manner indi- 
cated above. At the same time medical 
men fully realize the danger of the trans- 
mission of infection in this manner.” All 
of which only goes to confirm the results of 
the earlier investigations of Landouzy of 
Paris and Sir Thomas Oliver, the English 
Home Office expert on dangerous trades. 
Professor Landouzy found that over 60 
per cent. of the patients treated at the 
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Laennac Hospital were employed in laun- 
dries, while an examination of 1202 wash- 
erwomen and 338 washermen in that city 
showed that one-third had _ contracted 
tuberculosis of the respiratory passages, 
mostly ina very acuteform. (British Med- 
ical Journal, May 14, 1910.) Sir Thomas 
Oliver points out in his ‘‘ Diseases of Occu- 
pation” that in the Clapham Infirmary of 
the Wandsworth Union, one in every eleven 
laundresses was the subject of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, while among female patients 
who had followed other callings the propor- 
tion was only one in nineteen. In the 
Islesworth Infirmary the numbers were one 
in ten and one in twenty, respectively. 
Even in the absence of figures such as 
these it is not difficult to realize how easily 
disease may be disseminated through the 
medium of infected clothing sent to public 
laundries. Phthisical patients, for in- 
stance, daily diffuse millions of bacilli. The 
greater portion of these are contained in the 
sputum, but enormous numbers are also 
disseminated through coughing, sneezing 
and even ordinary talking. It has also been 
shown that the perspiration of consump- 
tives is strongly impregnated with tubercle 
bacilli. Prof. Poncet recently communi- 
cated to the Paris Academy of Medicine the 
result of an investigation which he had car- 
ried out along these lines. After bringing 
about a profuse perspiration in consumptive 
patients by means of hot-air douches, he 
made a careful examination of the perspira- 
tion, and discovered that 42 per cent. con- 
tained the germs of tuberculosis. Thus, he 
alleges, “‘the danger of contagion from the 
clothes of persons suffering from tubercu- 
losis, or from objects touched by them is 
very great, and in future stricter sanitary 
measures must be taken. All the clothes 
and objects touched by the patient must be 
disinfected without exception, and the 
strictest isolation observed.” (The Medical 
Officer, April 6, 1912.) A well known bac- 





Old Woman, Old Woman, 
Will you do my Washing? 





“Speak a little louder, Sir 
I’m rather hard of hearing ”’ 


teriologist in a recent interview published 
in the New York Herald, strongly urges 
the necessity for the disinfection of all 
material received at public laundries. “ Un- 
doubtedly,” he says, “there is far too great 
a laxity in the laws regulating public laun- 
dries. To make the system effective it 
would be imperative that public laundries 
should undergo a careful and frequent in- 
spection by officials under the jurisdiction 
of the health department. Not only should 
the methods of disinfecting each garment 
be superintended, but all persons employed 
should from time to time be carefully ex- 
amined to detect possible traces of disease. 
Take the case of consumption. Great 
progress has been made in preventing its 
spread, and in showing the public how to 
take care of itself, and so keep free from the 
germs; but before Prof. Poncet’s experi- 
ments were made, no one properly realized 
that the danger of infection extended to the 
simple act of having one’s garments washed.” 

It must be clear, therefore, that not only 
the handkerchiefs of consumptive patients 
but also their underclothing and bed linen 
must become infected. 

The precautionary measure of disinfection 





is rarely observed, and in consequence there 
is the gravest danger of the contamination 
of garments through contact at the laundry 
with those of tubercular persons. These 
remarks apply with even greater force to 
certain other diseases. 

The handling of infected garments con- 
stitutes a serious menace to the health and 
even to the lives of those whose duty it is 
to perform this work, while the Washing of 
them in the same nets with non-infected 
articles must tend to reduce the latter to 
the same condition as the former. 

It is sometimes claimed that boiling, 
which forms a part of the ordinary process 
of washing certain materials, is in itself an 
efficient measure of disinfection. This ar- 
gument, however, will not stand the test of 
close investigation. It holds good in the 
case of cotton or linen fabrics, but silk and 
woolen underclothing—the garments which 
stand most in need of disinfection—are not 
and cannot be boiled. Moreover, the fact 
that some garments are boiled does not 
abolish the risk of their contaminating others 
prior to that process, during sorting, for 
instance. If on its arrival at the laundry 
each individual bundle of clothing could be 
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immediately segregated and boiled before 
coming in contact with other clothing, the 
risk of infection would disappear; but such 
a course is obviously impracticable. There 
is consequently urgent need for the system- 
atic disinfection of all clothing as soon as 
it arrives at the laundry—. e., before it 
has had an opportunity to transmit infec- 
tion to other garments. The adoption of 
this course was first suggested by Sir Thomas 
Oliver, who urged that all bundles of cloth- 
ing as they are opened on their arrival at 
the laundry should be moistened with a 
disinfectant solution of approved efficiency. 
It is probable that laundrymen would wel- 
come any practicable and not too costly 
method of lessening this danger. Such at 
least proved to be the case with English 
laundrymen, who, under the lead of their 
principal trade organ, the Laundry Journal, 
were not slow to avail themselves of the ex- 
pert advice of Sir Thomas Oliver. That 
paper, in its issue of February 10, 1910, 
said: “We appeal to all those who have not 
yet decided to disinfect, to make up their 
minds to do so, and to advertise the fact 


amongst their customers. The prestige this 
will give, the added trade it will bring, and 
the confidence it will inspire in the minds 
of the laundry patrons will compensate the 
individual a hundred times over for the out- 
lay. In due course it will be necessary to 
take this step, for the public will say to the 
laundryman: Do you disinfect? and if he 
cannot answer in the affirmative his busi- 
ness will suffer.” 

At the present time the disinfection of 
clothing is part of the routine work in hun- 
dreds of laundries throughout Great Britain, 
whose patrons are regularly notified of the 
fact by means of a stamped notice on the 
weekly billheads, from which it may be 
argued that the practice is not altogether 
unremunerative. 

It does not seem probable that once fully 
alive to the risk of infection, American 
laundrymen of any standing would refuse 
to take steps to abolish this risk. With 
those who might seek to avoid their respon- 
sibilities in this direction, public opinion, 
if expressed through their pockets should 
have the desired effect. 


Dish-Washing Made Easy 


By Anna 


INCE dish-washing comes most often 
S of all household processes, let us see 
that no energy is wasted upon it. A 
good-sized tray will serve to convey all 
dishes used by an average family to the 
sink and back again when they are clean. 
All the better if there is a “kitchen wagon.”’ 
It is desirable to have enough table ware to 
serve twice, in case of emergency, when it is 
more convenient to wash those used at two 
meals at one time. 

There should be good shelves or tables at 
either side of the sink. The dishpans or pan 
and drainer should not be too large for the 
sink, nor too small for the dishes. A dish 
mop, cloths and towels of good absorbent 
quality should be provided. Soap, pumice 
stone, silver polish, etc., should be close at 
hand. The dishes should be scraped and 
stacked, and if not washed immediately, 
should be left soaking. 

We should study to avoid unnecessary 
motions,—not to cross hands or handle the 
dishes too many times. Then after every- 
thing is well arranged, time the process and 
endeavor to restrict it to a definite period 
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each time. If rinsed in boiling water, some 
dishes do not require wiping. Cooking 
dishes may be reduced in number by intelli- 
gent forethought as well as by cooking in 
paper bags. Dishes of all kinds should be 
wisely chosen that they may be washed 
more easily, and if filled with water as soon 
as used will lose most of their terrors. 

Learn to use fewer dishes and adapt them 
better to each purpose. 

Learn to use very hot water and a dish 
mop. It will save wear and tear on the 
hands and rob dish-washing of half its 
terrors. Dishes rinsed under the cold water 
faucet before washing will be more easily 
and quickly cleaned and the dish water can 
be kept much cleaner. 

This process is thus considered in detail 
because it so seldom receives intelligent 
thought and is allowed to consume more 
time than is necessary. The first time a 
scale is played upon a musical instrument, 
more time is required than after the fingers 
become skilled. As much mental as phys- 
ical effort must be applied before the dish- 
washing runs smoothly. 








I sat long with her cuddled in my arms, my heart at peace 


The Dream Regained 


By Elizabeth M. Gilmer 


A sequel, this, and a beautiful and true one, to ‘‘When the Dream Fails,” in the May number 


its close we were sitting in the twilight 

by the big north window of the artist’s 
studio. Under us was the busy street with 
its roar softly muffled as it came up from ten 
stories below. Before us lay the wide ex- 
panse of the park, set like a splendid emerald 
in the stony heart of the city. A wind, 
faintly fragrant with the odor of lilacs, 
drifted in through the open casement. 

The artist was busy with the silver tea 
things that a maid had just brought in. I 
strained my eyes to catch another look at 
her latest picture, which the critics had 
already acclaimed her masterpiece. 

It was very simple in composition—just 
the picture of a little child, pushing open 
with rose leaf hands a great, grim, barred 
door that looked as if it might have resisted 
the strength of a hundred giants. The face 
of the child was all soft, delicate, baby 
curves, but the eyes were mystic. In them 


[' had been a glorious spring day, and at 


was hope, and promise, and fulfillment—the 
eternal something that makes the struggle 
of life worth while. 

“Tt is wonderful,” I said, “but how did 
you, who have never had a child, know it? 
The eyes of little, new-born babies are old— 
old—old, and when their mothers first look 
into them they see their heart’s desire com- 
ing to them somewhere in the future. 
That’s what gives mothers strength to take 
hold on life again despite the agony of their 
spent bodies. That’s the look you have 
painted in this child’s eyes—the look of ex- 
pectation, of the always-about-to-be that 
lures a mother on and on down the years. 
But how did you know?” 

The artist smiled, her hands still busy 
among the cups. ‘‘Do you remember,” she 
said, “that when you were here a year 
ago I complained to you that I had just 
been evicted from my castle in Spain? I 
told you that I was fifty years old—a 
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lonely, childless widow, and that at middle 
age life had suddenly gone stale and flat to 
me because I realized that I-had had all the 
good things that fate had held in store for 
me, and that there was nothing left to look 
forward to? There were no more beautiful 
surprises to anticipate. 

“T had had my little success, but I had 
proved my talent and knew that it was a 
penny taper instead of a flashing arc light of 
genius. I was too old for love to ever knock 
again at my door, or whistle to me through 
the window. Worst of all, my beautiful 
dreams, all of them, had fluttered their 
silken wings and flown away, and left me 
bereft, in a sordid world of actualities where 
I had nothing to look forward to but just the 
dull grind of daily duties. 

“T had my friends and the physical com- 
forts of ample means, but I had worn the 
edge off of the things I had, and there was 
nothing unknown to expect. I had left to 
me no stick nor stone out of which to build 
a castle in Spain. 

“So I went sorrowful and heavy of heart 
until, quite by chance, one day as I was 
coming up to my studio in the elevator, I 
happened to notice a little girl, sitting on the 
floor playing contentedly with a ragged doll. 
She was a pretty little thing, about three 
years old, with a riot of golden curls, and big 
blue eyes, and a rose-bud mouth, but she 
had a singularly ili-kept look, as if she had 
been dressed by clumsy fingers. And she 
had that pathetic, deprecating air that little 
children get when they are taught early to 
keep out of people’s way. and not make 
trouble. 

“T don’t know what impulse made me do 
it, because I am by nature the most incuri- 
ous person in the world, but something 
prompted me to ask the elevator boy who 
the child was. 

“*Her name is Mary,’ he said, and then 
he leaned to me and whispered mysteri- 
ously, ‘Her maw died last night, and she 
ain’t got no kin, nor no money, nor no noth- 
ing, and they don’t even know where her 
maw come from.’ 

“* How terrible!’ I cried. 

“*Vessum,’ went on the boy, rolling the 
news upon his tongue, ‘and the janitor’s 
wife says as how she can’t take the kid be- 
cause she’s got seven of her own, and they'll 
have to send her to the orphan asylum, poor 
little mite! I finds her crying for a drink of 
water and trying to wake her dead mother 
up, and so I just takes her and keeps her on 


the car with me all day, because she likes to 
ride up and down.’ 

** And where’s she going to get her dinner 
and sleep?’ I asked. He shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘Search me,’ he exclaimed. 

“*J—J—of course I couldn’t think of 
such a thing as keeping her for long, but, I’ll 
take her for the night,’ I said. 

**Will you?’ the boy cried. ‘Now that’s 
good of you!’ And, as we reached my land- 
ing, he took the child up in his arms and car- 
ried her and her rag doll into my apartment. 

“She was a friendly little tot, and she re- 
sponded to kindness as a flower to the sun- 
shine. She let me undress her, and bathe 
her, and she babbled to me over her supper, 
and when I took her in my arms to rock her 
to sleep her little hands crept up under my 
chin, and she murmured, ‘I love you, booful 
lady,’ as she drifted off to sleep. 

“The next day I sent for the janitor, and 
learned her pitiful little story. Her mother, 
evidently a lady, had been one of those near- 
talented people that make the tragedy of 
cities, men and women who have a little gift 
for art, or music, or writing that seems a 
wonderful thing in the provincial communi- 
ties where they live, and that makes them 
believe that they have only to have wider 
opportunities to astonish the world with 
their genius. So they come to the city, 
where they have not the ability to make 
good, and where they work, and strive, and 
starve, and die of disappointment, and heart- 
break, and actual want. 

“Mary’s mother had taken a cheap room 
in the big apartment house where she and 
the baby had lived miserably for the past 
few months. The janitor’s wife had seen 
her going out day after day with her little 
portfolio of sketches, and comjng back with 
them still unsold at night. Her face had 
grown waner, and whiter day by day, her 
step more lagging, until at last it stopped 
altogether, and the poor young creature 
turned her face to the wall and died. 

“““There wasn’t a thing in the room to eat 
but half of a sucked orange that the baby 
had in her hands,’ said the janitor, ‘and 
when I sat the child down to eat with my 
young ones, she tore at her food like a 
starved kitten. And there wasn’t any ad- 
dress among her mother’s papers to tell who 
she was, or where she came from, so there’s 
nothing to do with the kid but to send her to 
some orphan asylum.’ 

““* Poor little baby!’ I said. 

“That day I went down town and amused 
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myself by buying the child a complete ward- 
robe, and, to my surprise, I found myself 
keenly interested in shopping for little gar- 
ments. It had been a long time since I had 
cared particularly about my own frocks, but 
I actually grew excited over purchasing a 
little blue velvet coat, just the color of 
Mary’s eyes, and tiny patent leather shoes, 
and a smocked gown in which I knew she 
would look like a Kate Greenaway picture. 
And what a child would do with these 
clothes in an orphan asylum, I did not 
stop to think. 

“Then I hurried home for the first time in 
years. Ordinarily it made no difference 
whether I came early or late, because there 
would be nobody expecting me, nobody to 
care whether I came at all or not. But I 
had told Mary that I would bring her a 
wooly lamb and a real doll, and I knew that 
her little face would be pressed against the 
window pane looking for me. And it was. 
When I put my key in the lock, I heard the 
patter of her little feet running to meet me, 
and her cry of ‘Oh booful, lady, see, see,’ 
gave me more real pleasure than anything 
for which I had ever spent money in my life. 

“T still had no idea of keeping her. I was 
playing with her as if she had been a toy. 
I dressed her in the beautiful clothes I had 
gotten for her. I bathed the delicious little 
dimpled form. I ransacked my memory for 
old fairy tales. I slept with her cuddled up 
in my arms, but still I was determined not 
to interfere with her fate, but to give her up 
to be swallowed up in the big orphan asy- 
lum when the time came. 

“T told myself what a care a child would 
be, how much it would interfere with my 
work, and with my personal liberty, and 
that I’d be a fool to take such a burden upon 
myself. 

“Then I began thinking about Mary. 
She was such a tender, sensitive, clinging lit- 
tle thing, so anxious to love, and be loved. 
I thought of her just as one of a great num- 
ber of children raised by the tinkle of a bell, 
treated kindly, but with no human affec- 
tion. There would be nobody to hold her 
hand because she was afraid in the dark; no 
one to pet her; no lap that she could climb 
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into for a bedtime story, no one to cuddle 
her up, no one for her to go to when she 
wanted to cry out her little childish sorrow. 
To give her upto an institution seemed like 
casting her out into the cold of a winter’s 
night, to live or die, as chance might be. 

“Then I began to wonder if it wasn’t my 
duty to keep this child that fate had thrown 
in my way, and—I am not a pious woman as 
you know—but, when our human vision 
fails, we all turn instinctively to the great 
Infallible Wisdom, and so I prayed for a 
sign to be given me whether I should be a 
mother to this motherless little child or not. 

“Call me superstitious if you please, but 
I know that I got a direct answer to that 
prayer. While I was on my knees, my soul 
was illumined. It was as if I heard a voice 
saying: ‘The child is homeless, motherless, 
loveless. What other sign do you need?’ 

“So the next day I had my lawyer take 
steps. I adopted her, and that night I sat 
long with her cuddled in my arms, my heart 
at peace as it had not been for a long time 
before. Then suddenly as we swayed to 
and fro in the rocking chair, the yellow head 
upon my breast, the little arm about my 
neck, I found myself making plans for the 
future. I felt myself involved in a million 
new interests. I saw Mary building sand 
houses on the seashore, Mary’s delight over 
a pony cart, Mary’s triumphs at school, 
Mary as a beautiful young girl, Mary’s 
dreams of love, Mary’s lovers, Mary’s mar- 
riage, Mary’s children. 

“And then I caught my breath with a 
sob, ‘Oh, God is good to me!’ I cried aloud 
in the dusk, ‘I have found the way back into 
my castle in Spain!’ And I knew that what 
all my striving, and strength, and skill had 
not been able to do, a child had done for me. 

“And that’s what I tried to paint in the 
picture. A child’s hand opening the door to 
the House of Dreams for us, who have grown 
too old to dream any more for ourselves.” 

““Tt is only they who have the key to the 
future,’ I said. 

“But they let us go in with them, back to 
our Castle in Spain,” said the artist softly, 
and then sne quoted under her breath, “and 
a little child shall lead them.” 











The Economy of Luxury 


Why Good Food Is Good Economy and Cheap Food Is Very 
Bad Economy Indeed 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


When doctors disagree—as Dr. Hutchinson and Dr. Wiley do, in some minor points— 
the wise reader reflects that what is wholesome and nutritious depends oftentimes on 
the individual. Find the large truths in the doctor’s teachings and make your own rules 


HE cost of living is high. But if we 

get life enough for the money, it is 

cheap at any price. Real life, vic- 
torious life, joyous life, life that does things 
well and will do them better tomorrow, is 
worth all we can afford to pay for it—and 
that is all we make. 

There is practically nosuch thing as a 
“cheap food.” There are extravagant and 
wasteful, unseasonable and unsuitable foods 
upon which our substance may be wasted 
in riotous living. But broadly considered, 
and balancing one thing against another, ten 
cents’ worth of di- 


gestible, wholesome Starch 
° ‘well give 
nourishment costs  more°stiff- 


ness to your 


very much more, Je. po 
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nearly ten cents the 
world over and the 
whole gamut of the market 
lists up and down, than is 
usually believed. 

A cheap food, so called, 
is usually a food which is 
low-priced because it is de- 
ficient in some important dietetic element, so 
that it will not support life alone, without 
the addition of expensive foods to balance 
it, like rice, corn meal or potatoes. Or it is 
some substance of large bulk, but low nu- 
tritive value, with large percentages of 
water, husk, bran or waste fiber in its 
make-up, like soups, cereals, mushes, car- 
rots and turnips. Or else it is stale, out of 
condition, or beginning to spoil. As Richard 
Harding Davis’ ingenuous hero, Van 
Bibber, ruefully remarks after he has tried 
to cut down on living expenses by buying 
a pipe and eating at cheap restaurants, with 
an attack of ptomaine poisoning as his 
chief result and “saving”: “It’s awfully 
dangerous to economize, unless you know 
just how.” In other words “cheapness”’ is 
exceedingly apt to spell “‘half-food,” coarse- 
ness, or dirtiness. 
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Take, for instance, one of the great 
stand-bys of the “cheap food” propa- 
gandists ever since the crusade began— 
corn meal. It has been dinned into our 
ears by every health lecturer, and stared 
us in the eye from every printed page for 
a quarter of a century past, that’ more 
calories of nourishment can be got in the 
form of corn meal for five cents. than for 
almost double that amount in any other 
more seductive form. 

Only a couple of decades ago one of the 
leading philanthropic organizations of New 
York City gravely 
proposed a cheap 
and nutritious diet 
for the poor, nine- 
tenths of which consisted of 
corn meal. The report 
naively remarked at its close 
that the only drawback was 
that the diet, though nutri- 
tious, might after a time 
become somewhat monoto- 
nous and pall on the appe- 
tite, though this could be overcome by vary- 
ing the methods of cooking and serving! 
Such a diet is simply a form of starvation— 
nitrogen starvation. 

Unspoiled, unregenerate humanity, out- 
side of Africa, or other regions where he 
has been caught young and taught, as an 
article of religious belief, that corn meal is 
edible, absolutely refuses to accept it as his 
chief breadstuff when he can get any other 
kind. With frank and cheerful stupidity 
he will spend his last nickel for a loaf of 
pallid and anemic baker’s bread, with all 
the so-called life-giving salts and extractives 
crushed and winnowed and sifted out of it, 
instead of investing it in nearly three times 
the weight of corn pone! 

Those portly and well-fed Little-Brothers- 
of-The-Poor, who take their valuable time 
to go down to halls and People’s Institutes, 


than to your 
pee acim 
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after their four-course luncheon or seven- 
course dinner, and explain to the working- 
man how he can live on 14 cents a day and 
save money to buy bank stock on $7 a week, 
lift up hands and eyebrows of horror and 
dismay at the perversity and extravagance 
of the workingman’s table, and _ bitterly 
Jament the way in which he will spend his 
money for that which is not bread, though 
they never dream of attempting to live 
themselves on the diet they so cordially 
recommend for others. 

Fora decade or two Science, I am ashamed 
to say, with the old parasitic instincts of 
the learned professions still strong upon 
her, sided with the preaching classes against 
the preached-at masses. But now more 
careful work in the laboratories combined 
with intelligent testing in actual stomachs 
as well as in test-tubes, has brought her 
over to the other side; and she is emphatic 
in her statement that man cannot live by 
starch alone, which is what anyone who 
attempts to make corn meal or rice or 
potatoes his principal staple of diet is try- 
ing to do. 

Starch is an excellent thing in the laundry. 
But ‘t will give a good deal more stiffness 
to the bosom of your shirt, or the ruffles 
of your white skirts, than it will to your 
backbone or your upper lip. It is a capital 
thing to fatten cattle on, but anyone who 
attempts to take 
more than three- 
fifths of total nour- 
ishment in the form 
of starch is going 
to find himself fall- 
ing behind in the 
great endurance race of life, 
both as to horse-power de- 
veloped, speed, and the 
number of decades he will 
be able to keep it up. 
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The Starch-Eaters Are Short-lived 


ERE is one comparison which will 

serve as a type of the whole series: 
The average life-span of the rice-eating 
Bengali is twenty-one years. That of the 
economy-loving Jap or Chinaman is twenty- 
four years. That of the moderately mixed- 
feeding Southern or Central European is 
thirty-three years, and of the more car- 
nivorous Northern European thirty-six 
years. While the most extravagant feeding 
and highly carnivorous race in the whole 
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world, the American of these United States, 
who devours nearly five times as much meat, 
sugar and coffee per capita as the starch- 
eaters, has an average life span already of 
forty-six years! And at present rates, he 
will pass the half-century mark within a 
couple of decades. Pseudo-scientific Jere- 
miahs to the contrary notwithstanding, 
he hasn’t a single penalty to pay for his 
“gorging,” in the shape of new diseases 
In fact, 
most of them have ten to a dozen more than 
he has. Nor has he a particle more gout, 
cancer, diabetes, tuberculosis, rheumatism, 
arteriosclerosis, insanity or any of the so- 
called “diseases of civilization” than they 
have. 

The only basis for our old accepted, 
traditional belief that these starch-eating, 
more primitive Oriental races, with their 
simpler diet and supposedly more natural 
habits of life, were less subject to the so- 
called “diseases of luxury” and “penalties 
of civilization,” was partly and chiefly 
our superb and colossal ignorance of their 
morbidity rate, and partly their terrific 
mortality from such blighting pestilences 
as cholera, “Black Death,” beri-beri, and 
famine fever, all of which are as of every- 
day and sedsonal occurrence among them, 
as measles, scarlet fever, and typhoid are 
among us. Dramatic catastrophes like 
these, sweeping 
away their hundreds 
of thousands at one 
stroke of the sickle, 
completely throw 
into the shade such 
trifling inconven- 
iences as gout, rheumatism, 
dyspepsia or arteriosclerosis. 

Starch is an excellent 
clean-burning fuel, and when 
digested and turned into 
sugar gives a fine “gas” to 
be burned in our muscular cylinders, for the 
simple production of energy and accomplish- 
ment of work. But it gives little or nothing 
to the body to grow on or fight disease with. 
The man who lives chiefly upon it becomes 
almost as abject a culture tube for germs 
of all sorts as a bowl of its own jelly or a 
“shape” of blanc mange. 

This, in fact, is the hereditary curse of 
all the starches: corn meal, rice, potatoes, 
cassava, yams. They give a fair amount 
of energy for muscular labor, but nothing 
to grow with and little to fight with. And, 
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apparently, so far as we are able to judge, 
relatively little to stimulate and support the 
intellectual and imaginative powers. In fact, 
they are an excellent food for slaves and sub- 
ject races; and it is something more than a 
mere coincidence that all the great slave and 
servile races of history have been almost 
pure starch-eaters; that all the backward 
and the subject races of today are in the 
same class of feeders; and that those 


classes in civilized races whose condition most - 


ee es el y 


nearly ap- 
proaches that of 
slave laborers,,. 
such as the coolies 
of China and In- 
dia, the moujiks 
of Russia, and the 
peasants of 
Europe, live 
chiefly upon the 
same bland and 
blameless diet. J), 

If you want to 7) \' 
have a perma- ts 
nently subject f ‘ s 
and hereditary 
serf class in any 
community, keep 
them chiefly upon starch and let them get 
as little as possible of any other kind of food. 
This will give them strength enough to 
labor with, but no ambition to rebel. 

Our problem should be how tosupply every 
member of the body politic, and particularly 
every child, with all the real food that he can 
possibly digest and utilizein the form of work 
and growth. It doesn’t pay to breed or 
feed half men or three-quarters men. 

Any man who owned an engine capable of 
developing sixty horse-power and who con- 
tented himself with developing only forty, in 
order to save money on the fuel, would be 
looked upon as little better thana fool. Yet 
that is what the employer class has usually 
doneandis still doing with the employed class. 

Corn meal, even at 3 cents a pound, is 
a poor investment for a man who has to 
work, compared with wheat flour at 4!% 
cents, even though the latter has less than 
two-thirds the number of calories, or beat 
units, for the price. 
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Eat a Hearty Breakfast 


CONCRETE instance of alleged ex- 
travagance and waste from lack of 
scientific knowledge of food values among 


The FOOD of those whose condition most nearly 
approaches that of slave laborers 





The Economy of Luxury 


the wage earners today is the more elaborate 
and expensive breakfast, which is now con- 
sidered necessary by the average man. His 
father or his grandfather would have been 
satisfied to sit down to a large bowl of 
graham or corn meal mush with milk, some 
bread and butter, and a cup of parched 
corn “coffee,” principally hot water and 
charcoal, with perhaps a little molasses 
for sweetening. Today the average artisan 
would feel abused and dissatisfied if he were 
asked to sit down 
to a breakfast 
which did not in- 
clude fruit, eggs, 
or some form of 
meat or salt fish, 
hot biscuits or 
toast, a cereal, 
and real coffee 
with sugar and 
cream for ‘“trim- 
mings,” which 
will cost at least 
fifty per cent. 
more than the 
simple mush-and- 
milk breakfast of 
his forefathers. 
But a mere glance at the food values 
shows that the modern breakfast is much 
richer in the two most stimulating and 
valuable elements in the dietary, proteins, 
(or meats) and fats—(unless the milk were 
new and drunk by the pint, instead of 
being both skimmed and skimpy, as was 
usually the case). A second glance shows 
that there are two elements in it which were 
almost entirely missing from the old-fash- 
ioned “simple” breakfast, and they are 
fruit acids and sugars, both of which are now 
known to be absolutely indispensable in 
making a properly balanced human ration. 
Coffee, a generation ago still an experi- 
ment and a luxury, has triumphantly sur- 
vived the attacks of the food-faddists and 
won its place as a staple and wholesome 
article of diet for adults. Partly because 
it stimulates appetite, provokes the pre- 
liminary flow of Pavlofi’s “appetite-juice” 
in the stomach, and thus both increases the 
amount of food eaten with it and i improves 
digestion. Partly because it supplies the 
brain and nerves with a ready-prepared and 
quick-acting, half-stimulant half-food, which 
starts them promptly and keeps them go- 
ing until their permanent and substantial 
forms of nourishment can be dissolved and 
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elaborated from the solid food-stuffs and car- 
ried tothem. By the time the caffein spurt 
has died down in the nerve-centers, the 
food-stuffs taken with it have reached 
them, so that there is no “sag” in the 
energy or work curve following a meal 
with coffee. Its alleged “poisonous” effects 
in moderate amounts are exerted upon only 
a small per cent. of specially susceptible 
individuals who react abnormally to it, 
just as others do to strawberries, shell fish, 
cheese or eggs. Such coffee victims ought 
rather to be ashamed of their weakness, 
than to 
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jurious tendency to spend so large a share 
of our food money upon sugar and sweet 
stuffs: cake, cookies, pie, candy and ice 
cream, instead of upon plainer and sup- 
posedly more substantial articles of the 
diet list. 

To them our craving for sweets was a 
purely arbitrary whim, an unreasonable 
fancy for something that merely tasted 
good, but was of no particular food value. 
We may admit that some of the keen- 
ness of our sugar craving, the sharpness 
of our sweet tooth, was a starvation long- 

ing, born 
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and the appetite, the man or woman. who 


sits down to a breakfast like this, as has: 


been repeatedly shown by actual experiment, 
can eat and thoroughly digest a larger 
amount of actual food fuel, than he would if 
served simply with the plain and monot- 
onous fare of an earlier day. This means 
that the worker goes forth prepared to do 
a better and a bigger morning’s work after 
such a breakfast, with less likelihood of 
needing to pick up a “snack” somewhere 
about the middle of the morning (and too 
often going out to the nearest saloon to 


get it). 
Sugar a Very Useful Food 


NOTHER of the extravagances and 
absurdities—not merely of the wage 
earner,*but of modern humanity in general 
—which the modern economist never tires 
of harping upon, is our wasteful and in- 


may tend at first to go to extremes. 

But we hardly realize what a tremendous 
change has taken place in both our attitude 
toward sugar, and sugar’s attitude toward 
us. So long as sugar was merely a very ex- 
pensive luxury, so that half a dozen lumps 
of it, for instance, were regarded as a present 
worthy of a king—in fact, were presented 
to King John of England by a great noble 
returning from the East—and every man, 
woman or child that could by lucky acci- 
dent get hold of a couple of handfuls of it, 
promptly proceeded to founder himself, 
it was of course perfectly natural and proper 
to regard sugar as a dangerous food and 
our sweet tooth as a “lust of the flesh” 
which was to be repressed and subdued 
as completely as possible, both upon the 
ground of its injurious effects, and its ex- 
travagance. 

But when the day dawned, only some 
quarter of a century or so ago, that the 
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average human being could purchase for 
ten cents more crude sugar than he could 
possibly eat at a sitting, a new situation 
altogether developed. The mere sight of an 
abundance of “‘sweetenin’” in plain view, 
took off the starvation edge of his sweet 
tooth, and made him distribute his crav- 
ings, as it were, over the whole day, instead 
of concentrating them in one mad gorge 
of fifteen or twenty minutes. When once 
this happened, and we began to eat sugar 
at all our meals and com- 
bine it in moderate 
amounts with practically 
all our foods except meats, 
it was discovered that 
whereas a few ounces of 
it solidly swallowed might 
give us acid indigestion, 
we could readily consume 
half or even three-quarters 
of a pound a day, if spread out over three 
meals and mixed with other foods. 

When once our capacity to burn sugar 
in really serious amounts was discovered, 
it didn’t take us very long to find out that 
at five, or even seven, cents a pound, it 
was not only not extravagant, but among 
the cheapest real foods that come upon our 
diet lists. Roughly speaking, a pound of 
sugar has about the same number of calo- 
ries, or heat units of fuel value, as has a 
pound of wheat flour, a pound of fresh meat, 
or a pound of rice, or corn meal; and, with- 
in the limits of its ready digestibility—that 
is up to half a pound a day— 
is more quickly absorbed and 
cleanly burned than any of 
them. So that raw sugar at 
5 cents a pound stands 
pretty nearly equal 
with wheat flour os CY? 
at 414 cents, is Pir Str Gren Kegs, Coffer 
much less expen- 
sive than meat at 1o cents or 15 cents, 
and only a little dearer than corn meal at 
3)6 cents or rice at 6 cents. 

Thus, the modern housewife, instead of 
endeavoring to keep down expenditure for 
cakes, cookies, pies and sweet things gener- 
ally to its lowest possible level, should 
rather, on the other hand, plan to devise 
attractive combinations and forms of sugar, 
so as to bring its consumption to between 
a quarter and half a pound a day for 
each adult of her household, and a slightly 
larger amount in proportion to body weight, 
for children. 
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The Economy of Luxury 


It is no mere whim, or blind self-indul- 
gence which has sent up our sugar consump- 
tion from a few pounds to nearly eighty 
pounds per capita per annum in these 
United States, but a sound appreciation of 
a valuable addition to our food supply re- 
sulting in an increase in our national horse- 
power. 

A food substance, which has been lifted 
within the last decade or two from the 
rank of a mere luxury and frivolity to that 
of a substantial, is that dear 
delight of our childhood days, 
ice-cream. The growth of the 
ice-cream habit and the rise 
of the ice-cream parlor as an 
institution, have been 
vehemently denounced by 
moralists and food re- 
formers as showing a 
tendency to wasteful and 
extravagant indulgence of mere fancies 
and whims and as a deadly assault upon 
the integrity of the modern digestion. 
Part of this prejudice and opposition was 
due solely to the fact that the habit was 
a new one, and that taking our foods 
frozen instead, of roasted, was supposed 
to be unnatural, and therefore inevitably 
unwholesome, and part to the thrifty 
consideration that, as wages and incomes 
went in earlier days, a tiny little dish, or 
cone, of ice-cream at ten cents was looked 
upon as a reckless extravagance. But as 
wages and the price of other food stuffs have 
risen, ice-cream, though not 
controlled by any trust, can 
point with pride to the fact 
that not only has its standard 
price remained almost the 
same, but that the size 
and richness of the 
“helping ”’ has distinctly 
increased, with the 
lower prices of sugar and ice and the in- 
troduction of labor-saving methods in the 
freezing. 

It has now come to the point where, 
broadly considered, a ten or even fifteen- 
cent dish of ice-cream, especially if eaten 
with cake, crackers, or cookies, gives nearly 
as much fuel value in the form of protein, 
fats and sugars as can be obtained for the 
money in any other dish, and with a sand- 
wich makes an excellent and sustaining 
luncheon. When to this are added its 
appetizing and refreshing effects in hot 
weather, ice-cream is a summer food to be 
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every house is, or ought to be, supplied 
with an ice-box, and modern improved 
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seriously reckoned with. If it is only eaten 





slowly, as will be done by anyone who wishes 
to extract the greatest amount 


freezers, with their salt mixtures, have 


of enjoyment out of it—or has | Sugar et reduced the time and labor of making 
ever suffered the eye-bulging yt it to a mere trifle, home-made ice- 
agony of gulping it “whole’-—- | rly opucles cream and ices should be almost a 


and chewed well, by mixture with 
cake or crackers, it is thoroughly 
wholesome and digestible. This, 
of course, provided it be made of 
good, wholesome materials. While 
unscrupulous makers unquestion- 
ably can impose upon and defraud 





ts much less 
expensiwe than 


daily dish on our tables in the hot, 
sultry summer weather, as a palatable 
and refreshing substitute for 
part of the meat ration. 
Of course children who have 
not been accustomed to regular 
rations of ice-cream, should be 


the public in this respect, on the . 0 Pe 7s4 watched in the beginning, to pre- 
whole this risk is no greater than | halite Vent them from strangling or found- 


in any other food containing milk 
and eggs; and the majority of the 
ice-cream upon the market will 
probably average as high in point 
of purity and wholesomeness as 
“boughten”’ cakes, pies or custards. 
It is, however, safest to stick to the 
brands of those makers who have 
an established reputation for clean- 
liness and honesty, or better still,— 
to make it at home yourself. Now that 
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dearer than 





ering themselves in the first few 
rounds, until they become adjusted to 
moderately and leisurely methods of eat- 
ing and combining this blissful delicacy, 
so as to make it a “linked sweetness 
long drawn out.” After this, it will be 
found that they have little more ten- 
dency to go to excess in it than in other 
sweet stuffs, when once the sugar ratio 
in their diet has been properly ad- 


justed and balanced. 
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was put into practical use generally by 
the doctors and every reddened, sore, 
or patchy-looking throat has had its exu- 
dates submitted to the alert eye of the bac- 
teriologist, the medical man has breathed 
easier. Now when he receives the home- 
made diagnosis, ‘‘croup,” he knows the 
trouble to be either diphtheria (quickly 
ascertained), or not; usually not. Nine 
times in ten the baby awakening from sound 
sleep with that menacing, dry, rasping, 
metallic, sharp bark, has either been breath- 
ing through its open mouth, in a room with 
hot, dry air; or it has enlarged tonsils and 
adenoids; or is exposed to a chilling current 
of air; or has a catarrhal spasm of the throat 
muscles; oris having the first coughs of bron- 
chitis or whooping-cough; or is lying on his 
back and has allowed a relaxed tongue to 
fall backward a bit onto the palate. 
The true or membranous croup of 
twenty years ago and more, has finally, 


Gives) 1895, when anti-diphtheria serum 


unanimously, and for all time, been posi- 
tively proven to have been due to the diph- 
theria bacillus. Today, therefore, when- 
ever a child begins in the morning with 
hoarseness which grows worse as the day 
proceeds; when the breathing toward night 
becomes almost as noisy as a sawmill; when 
at night the child struggles with short, 
parched coughs for air—when the observant 
practitioner notes these ominous signs, he 
does not wait for the laboratory to confirm 
his worst fears, but gives the infant a large 
dose of anti-toxin at once. 

Unfortunately, in remote country dis- 
tricts the serum may not be immediately 
available. The efficient doctor then gives 
an emetic and fumigates the lungs and 
throat with calomel inhalations, until the 
specific is obtained in haste from the nearest 
supply. 

In any case, the doctor is to decide. The 
hasty administration of ipecac or paregoric 
has no justification. 
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Just a word with the housewife: All recipes printed in this department have been tested 
for or by the editors, and, if followed with care, can be depended upon to give satis- 


factory results. 
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Level measurements are used without exception. 
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A Wedding Breakfast in all Its Details 


By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


The Menus Being Excellent for Luncheon Occasions 


UNE is the month for wedding break- 
fasts, when linen, silver, china and 
glassware are all passed in anxious re- 

view by the prospective hostess. For equally 
important with the problem of menus are 
the table appointments for this most sig- 
nificant of all social occasions. Indeed, 
if the breakfast is not to be a buffet affair, 
the table itself may be a consideration. 
A heart-shaped table is novel and practical. 
Any carpenter can make it. Have the 
boards sawed the proper shape and size 
and bolt them to two or more ordinary 
kitchen tables, or use caterers’ frames, if 
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obtainable. Square tables, oblong tables, 
and oval tables are still used, of course, 
but the round table remains the most pop- 
ular, because it lends itself to such graceful 
decoration, and because the guests are so 
placed that social intercourse is freer. A 
table seven feet in diameter will seat twelve 
people. 

If candles are to be used, enough should 
be lighted to provide all the ILLUMI- 
NATION necessary, unless the room is 
equipped with the new indirect electric 
lighting, where the bulbs are partially 
concealed in the sides and corners of the 
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ceiling. This form of overhead light is 
diffused and soft, and unlike the central 
fixture does not give the effect of trying to 
out-rival the candles. Where such lighting 
is possible, only enough candles need be 
used to give the desired effect. 

At a formal breakfast, the table is com- 
pletely covered, first with a silence cloth, 
and next with the finest piece of damask the 
LINEN closet affords. New designs in 
table linens show perfectly plain damask 
in the center with border designs extending 
to the plate line. The figures of the design 
are large and striking. One cloth especially 
noteworthy has for its only decoration 
a broad band of perfect satin-like damask. 

Only one fold in the cloth is permitted, 
and that must be a lengthwise one, and 
when laid this fold must cross the center of 
the table exactly. If the latter is oval or 
oblong, the cloth must be laid with the fold 
lengthwise. It is no longer necessarily made 
circular for the round table, as the proper 
laundering of the circular cloth presents 
difficulties. For all informal occasions and 
for the formal luncheon the bare table with 
sets of runners or doilies is correct. “But 
ribbon decorations and tablecloths deco- 
rated with lace are not now in the best of 
taste. An exception to this is the round 
cloth edged with Cluny or other fine lace. 

Fashion has a very decided word to say 
in CHINA, as in everything else. Probably 
the newest idea, as it is the most expensive, 
is the plain white, decorated only with the 
monogram of the owner done in gold, with, 
possibly, a fine band of gold, though this 
latter may be omitted. 
Another new china is 
English with Dresden 
flower decorations. A 
new conceit in the finer 
china and porcelainis | ws 
the use of the decora- jj) 
tive motif on the inside 
of cups, pitchers, 
bowls, and serving 
dishes. Unconven- 
tional floral patterns 
have largely given 
place to the fat little 
bunches of flowers in 
the Dresden designs, 
or even the more conventional Austrian 
patterns. And decided colors instead of 
pale delicate outlines at first surprise one 
with their novelty, then win a very decided 
approval. But a fine white china with the 
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simple gold band as its only decoration is 
always in good taste. Custom now allows 
each service to be of different china, and 
hostesses select a fish service, a salad serv- 
ice etc. 

The new “crystal” cutting is used on 
much thinner GLASSWARE than the 
heavy cut glass of former days, and in 
consequence the most delicate of designs 
become possible. Cut glass is now truly 
beautiful. Tinted glasses are allowable 
for fruit punches. A very delicate pink 
punch glass was used on the table in the 
illustration, page 838. This table was set 
for Goop HovusEKEEPING at Delmonico’s, 
New York City. The mineral water glass 
used on the same table is slightly egg-shaped, 
a form chosen probably to prevent in some 
degree the loss of the charged gas. Stemmed 
glasses, similar to the old-fashioned goblets 
but more graceful, are now used for water. 
Small glass dishes may be used for relishes, 
nuts and candies. Glass finger bowls, for 
all save the most informal occasions, are 
the only ones sanctioned. 

At an informal service, coasters are useful 
for the protection of the beautifully finished 
wood of the bare table. Sheffield plate is 
Fashion’s first and most expensive choice. 
Very simple coasters in china and glass 
may be found, and the Japanese ones are 
inexpensive. Because they are used on 
more or less-iaformal occasions, a wide 
latitude of choice is permissible. 

Plain patterns in SILVERWARE are 
having their day. There is a strong tend- 
ency away from the “rose”’ and other similar 

intricate designs. 


Punch ; 

; a: ~N Colonial patterns of 
Water . . . 
yee extreme Simplicity 
aris . 

}\ J) -R™ prevail. For the 
/ ees . 

— luncheon service or 


home dinner, the bread 
and butter knife fills a 
long felt want. It is 





} | small, not cumber- 

{} f some, and easily dis- 

H ii posed of on the bread 

ie U and butter plate. It 
Bouillon” Breqe and” is not used, however, 


at the formal service, 
when breadsticks 
without butter, or 
some similar form of bread, is served. 
Silver knives are now made with hollow 
handles, a great improvement over the 
heavy, old-fashioned designs. Round- 
bowled bouillon spoons have partially 
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taken the place of the oval soup spoon, 
though the latter is used wherever soup is 
not served in “cups.” The “curate” is the 
newest service for the salad course when the 
dressing is made on the table. At a very 
formal service, the salad is already dressed 
when served. The English tea wagon is 
another device for the home table, or an 
informal luncheon or tea. Like the “cu- 
rate” its use is intended to simplify the 
matter of service. 

For a wedding breakfast in June there is 
indeed no choice of FLOWERS for decora- 
tion: they must be bride roses. But fash- 
ion has something to say as to how they 
shall be used. The Japanese arrangement 
is still popular, not alone because of its 
grace, but because it is so low that it does 
not interfere with the view of the guests at 
table. The low bowls in pottery, silver or 
glass with their accompanying flower hold- 
ers may be obtained now in any china shop, 
as well as in the Japanese stores. Another 
centerpiece, and the one used on the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING table, is very high; so 
high that the same result is gained, for it 
does not act as an obstruction to the view 
of any guest. 

The rose decoration may be carried out 
in the ices, if these are obtained from a ca- 
terer. Order them molded in individual 
rose shapes. This may not be practical, 
if they are made and molded at home. In 
laying the table twenty-five inches of 
space should be allowed each person and the 
plate, silver, glasses, etc., needed for the 
meal make up what is termed the “cover.”’ 
The service plate at formal functions is 
placed one inch from the edge of the table. 
It in turn receives the oyster and soup 
plates, and is not removed until it is ex- 
changed for the plate on which the first hot 
course after the soup is served. Knives 
are placed at the right of the plate, with 
their cutting edges toward the plate. The 
soup-spoon or bouillon spoon is placed with 
the knives at the right, and with the bowl 
turned up. At the left of the plate, with 
tines turned up, the forks are placed in 
order of use, beginning at the extreme left. 
Spoons for dessert course may be placed 
at the top of the plate, but it is better to 
have them brought with the course, when 
served, as is done with the small coffee spoon. 

Two wedding breakfast menus are here 
offered, one a trifle more elaborate than 
the other, but both new and timely, and 
not too elaborate for the hostess to attempt. 


A Wedding Breakfast in all its Details 





Wedding Breakfast No. 1 


Selected Strawberries 
in Swedish timbale cases 
French poached eggs and fresh asparagus tips 
with hollandaise sauce 
Fried breasts of chicken 
Broiled fresh mushrooms 
Fancy rolls 
Fancy ices (rose shapes) 
Smali cakes 
Punch 
Apollinaris 
Coffee 


Timbale Cases 


For the timbale cases make a batter, using 
three-fourths cupful bread flour, one-half 
cupful of milk, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
one teaspoonful of sugar, yolks of two eggs, 
and one tablespoonful of olive oil. Let the 
batter stand for an hour or more. Use a 
heart-shaped timbale iron. Heat the iron 
with the fat which should be sufficiently 
deep to completely cover the iron. Then 
dip into the batter, then into fat and fry 
until a delicate brown and crisp. Drain 
and fill with the strawberries, which have 
been rolled in powdered sugar. If these 
directions are followed, the hot iron will 
take up just enough of the batter to form 
the timbale. 


French Poached Eggs 


These are very pretty having been cooked 
in rapidly boiling water, which causes the 
white of the egg to completely cover the 
yolk, keeping the egg round. To do this 
have a sauce pan nearly full of boiling 
water to which is added a tablespoonful 
each of vinegar and salt. When the water 
is rapidly boiling, stir round and round 
with a spoon until the water is in a whirl 
then in the center of the whirl, drop the 
egg. Cook three minutes, remove, trim 
neatly, and keep hot, while the required 
number of eggs are cooked one at a time. 
Place each egg on a round of buttered 
toast, cover with hollandaise sauce, and 
serve with four asparagus tips on each 
plate. 


Breast of Chicken, Fried 


Allow half a breast of a young chicken 
for each guest. Remove skin, season with 








Sponge Cake with Whipped Cream 
Recipe given on page 848 


salt and paprika, dip in white of egg, roll 
in fine white breadcrumbs, and fry in deep 
fat five minutes. Be careful to keep the 
color a delicate brown. Serve with a rich 
cream sauce, and lay three fresh mushroom 
caps which have been broiled on each piece 
of chicken. Garnish with water-cress and 
radishes, cut like roses. 


Wedding Breakfast No. 2 


Clam bouillon with whipped cream 
(served in cups) 
Olives 
Radishes 
Creamed chicken in cases 
Rolls 
Molded salmon with cucumber dressing 
Sandwiches 
Strawberry mousse 
Meringues or small cakes 
Coffee, hot and iced 


This menu is one which can be prepared 
and served easily at home and is not ex- 
pensive. The cases in which the chicken 
is served are cut from thick slices of stale 
bread, usually in fancy shapes as diamonds 
or hearts. Scoop out centers, leaving a wall 
about one-fourth inch in thickness. Brush 
over with melted butter, and delicately 
brown in the oven. 


Molded Salmon 


Remove skin and bones from one can of 
salmon and separate the fish in small pieces. 
Mix together one-half tablespoonful each 
of mustard and salt, two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, and yolks of three eggs, one cupful 
of thin cream and one-fourth cupful of 
vinegar. Cook over water until thickened 
like custard. Remove from fire, add two- 
thirds of a tablespoonful of granulated 
gelatine which has soaked in one-fourth cup- 
ful of cold water, and strain over the salmon. 
Mix thoroughly, turn into a mold which has 
been dipped in cold water, and set away in 4 
cold place. Turn mold on a bed-of lettuce, 
and serve with the cucumber dressing. 


Cucumber Dressing 


Beat one cupful of cream: until nearly 
stiff, add one tablespoonful of vinegar, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of paprika. Continue beating 
until cream will hold its shape. Carefully 
fold in one pared, chopped cucumber. This 
fish can be molded individually, and may 
be made of fresh fish instead of canned, us- 
ing one pint of flaked fish. 

Have the sandwiches quite simple, just 
brown and white bread buttered. A slice 
of brown and a slice of white bread put to- 
gether makes a pretty sandwich, and one 
that “tastes good.” 
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Strawberries with Cream 


A serving of fresh strawberries is made 
attractive in the following manner: 
Whip half a pint of cream to a stiff 
froth, add three tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered sugar and flavor with vanilla. 
Place in a covered dish and chill for 
three or four hours. Before serving, 
place in individual! glasses, stirring in 
sliced strawberries, and tossing the 
large whole berries on top. 


How to Reduce Your Egg Bill 


By Mildred Maddocks 


HEN eggs are at their cheapest and 
\ \) best, in May or early June, and 
before the really hot weather has 
come, the wise householder will put away, 
in water glass, a liberal quantity. If possible, 
“put down” enough to carry the family 
through the months when eggs “soar.” If 
carefully packed, and if there are not more 
than three or four dozen in a crock, and 
again if they are kept covered with the water 
glass, they will keep well. 
The present writer is now using the first 


“of a hundred dozen thus stored, and finds 


them good, not only for cooking, but for 
omelets and scrambled eggs. These par- 
ticular eggs cost, including water glass, 
twenty-two cents a dozen. 

Thus it seems only necessary for us as 
housekeepers to look ahead a bit, and 
there would -be less need of ‘“eggless” 
cookery. The nourishment to be obtained 
from eggs is so desirable, that it is a pity 
to be under the necessity of economizing 
in eggs. : 

Repeated tests at the various state ex- 
periment stations have demonstrated that 
eggs properly packed in water glass after 
three and one-half months still appeared 
to be perfectly fresh. For in most packed 
eggs the yolk settles to one side (a sure 
test of an egg not fresh laid), but when 
packed in water glass, the yolks remained 
in their original position as when fresh; 
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they lost no weight; they would “beat up 
well” for cakes or frostings; and would keep 
four weeks after removal from the preserva- 
tive solution. In other words, water glass 


. adds no flavor to the eggs, and takes away 


no flavor from them. 

Dr. Wiley is authority for the statement 
that the shell of an egg preserved in water 
glass is apt to burst in boiling water. The 
trouble may be avoided by pricking the 
shell carefully with a needle. 

When eggs are cooked in water below 
boiling, I have experienced no trouble with 
their breaking. 

Water glass or soluble glass is the popular 
name for potassium and sodium silicates. 
Commercial water glass, often a mixture of 
both silicates, is much cheaper than the 
chemically pure article, and is just as ef- 
ficient for preserving eggs. It is sold in 
two forms, a sirup thick as molasses, and 
a powder. 

The cost varies. Water glass sometimes 
sells as low as a cent and three-quarters 
a pound in large quantities. The retail 
price is commonly ten cents a pound. 
Much of the water glass is alkaline in reac- 
tion. Eggs preserved in such water glass 
will not keep well, so test it before using, 
with a piece of litmus paper, obtained at 
any drug store. If the litmus, red at first, 
turns blue when placed in the water glass 
solution; or if the litmus, blue at first, re- 





Strawberry Parfait Served on Dresden China Tray 
Recipe given on page 847 


mains blue, it is a sure test that the solution 
is alkaline and unfit for use. 


To Preserve Eggs in Water Glass 


If the following directions, by Prof. Flora 
Rose, Cornell University, are carefully ob- 
served, fresh eggs may: be eaten during the 
winter months at approximately June prices. 

‘Use clean receptacles of glass, earthen- 
ware, wood or of most any material, if 
same is paraffined inside, and can be sealed 
hermetically. I found one-half gallon 
screw-cap glass jars, which will hold four- 
teen or fifteen eggs, most satisfactory, and 
in every way advisable. 

Common silicate of soda or water glass, 
a sirup thick liquid, gives good results. It 
should be kept well sealed by paraffined 
or vaselined paper, pasteboard or cork 
stopper, or other cover impermeable to 
air and moisture, to prevent it from hard- 
ening. Glass stoppered bottles, however, 
should not be used, as a little silicate may 
find its way to the ground neck, and it 
will be impossible to remove the stopper, 
later on, as silicate of soda will cement the 
stopper to the neck of the bottle. 

The water should be pure, boiled water 
being preferable. 

One part of silicate of soda should be 
very thoroughly mixed with 10 parts of 
water, or one part powdered silicate should 
be dissolved in 30 parts of boiling water, 
this latter solution to be well cooled before 
immersing the eggs therein. 


Theeggs must be clean, with strong, sound 
shells, but they should not be washed, as 
this removes some of the natural mucilagin- 
ous coating. They should be put into the 
preserving fluid, if possible, the same day 
they are laid, especially in summer, but 
this is not imperative. Unfertilized eggs 
are not likely to spoil, even if they are not 
so fresh. However, it is one of the strongest 
points of this preserving method that fer- 
tilized eggs will keep perfectly well, if the 
above precautions are taken. (Incubation 
is said to start on fresh, fertile eggs, if they 
are kept for about twenty-four hours at 
a temperature of at least 80 degrees F., 
but if the proper incubating temperature— ~ 
about 102.5 degrees F.—is not reached soon 
and maintained, the egg germs will die and 
cause the eggs to decay.) Hence the ne- 
cessity for immediate immersion in the 
case of fertilized eggs. 

As soon as the eggs are packed in the 
preserving liquid, the receptacle should be 
carefully sealed with a paraffined or vase- 
lined paper or pasteboard, or with a screw 
cap or other reliable and tight cover. This 
is necessary not only to prevent water from 
volatilizing, which would finally expose 
the upper eggs to the atmosphere, but also 
to prevent the carbonic acid of the air from 
decomposing the silicate. 

The eggs packed in well sealed jars should 
be stored in a cool place, especially at first, 
that is, before the egg germs have lost their 
vitality. However, the temperature must 
not drop below the freezing point. 
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Sunday 


June Ist 
BREAKFAST 


Strawberries and cream 
Baked eggs Bacon curls 
Raised muffins Coffee 


DINNER 


Mock bisque 
Roast lamb Brown gravy 
Mashed potatoes 
Fresh asparagus with drawn butter 
Vanilla ice cream 
Strawberry sauce Coffee 


SUPPER 
Fruit salad 


Cream mayonnaise 
Toast Chocolate 


Wonbdap 
June 2nd 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
*Baked salt mackerel 
Graham muffins Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


*Poached eggs with asparagus 
Cookies ea 


DINNER 


Sliced lamb reheated in gravy 
Creamed carrots Baked potatoes 
*Lemon ae pudding 
Coffee 


— 


Tuesday 
June 3rd 


BREAKFAST 


Strawberries Cereai 
Bacon _ Corn cake 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Luncheon cheese 
Strawberries 
Cake Tea 


DINNER 


Cream of pea soup 
Broiled steak 
Fried potatoes Lettuce salad 
Cream cheese Wafers 
Coffee 
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Bertha E. Shapleigh 


Please take notice that these 
bills of fare from June ist to June 
22nd are arranged for luncheon at 
noon and dinner at the end of the 
day. From the 22nd to the 30th, 
the dinner is planned for noon, 
and supper is at the end of the 
day. ne week, beginning on 
Tuesday, the 15th, the bills of fare 
are devoted to a trifle more 
elaborate menus, in that they 
call for more expensive food ma- 
terials, and somewhat richer 
cookery. 

The bills of fare as a whole are 
lanned to use material left over 
rom day to day, and not to 

repeat in any one menu foods of a 
similar flavor. 


Wennesdap 
June 4th 


RREAKFAST 
Oranges sliced 
Minced lamb on toast 
Hot rolis Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
*Sausages with bananas 
Graham toast 
Tea 
DINNER 
Tomato soup 
Crisp crackers Baked stuffed shad 
Potato balls 
Maitre d’hotel 
Butter 
*Sponge cake with whipped cream 


Chursdap 
June 5th 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed prunes 
Boiled shad roe 
Corn muffins Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Scalloped fish in shells 
Baking powder biscuit 
Cocoa 


DINNER 


Potato soup 
Tongue in casserole 
Boiled new potatoes 
Buttered string beans 
*Strawberry parfait Coffee 


Friday 
June 6th 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced bananas 
Creamed codfish on toast. 
Corn cake Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Egg salad 
*Cheese breadsticks 
Cookies Tea 


DINNER 


Clam chowder 
*Baked halibut 
Hashed brown potatoes 
- Sliced cucumbers 
Caramel custard Coffee 


Saturday 
June 7th 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with cream 
Broiled ham Fried potatoes 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON * 
Curried eggs 


Rice border 
Cake Coffee 


DINNER 


Cream of fish soup 
Cold tongue with jellied vege- 


tables . 
Baked macaroni 
Gingerbread Coffee 


‘Sunday 
June 8th 


BREAKFAST 


Hominy and cream 
Fish balls and bacon 
Parker House rolls 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Roast beef 
Horseradish relish 
Franconia potatoes 

Fresh asparagus on cream toast 
Fresh cherry pie Coffee 


SUPPER 


Welsh rarebit 
Dill pickles Pineapple 
Cream cheese 
Salad Crackers 


Monday 


June 9th 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream Plain omelet 
Muflins Coffee 


DINNER 
Cassercle of lamb 
Boiled new potatoes 
Tomato and olive salad with may- 
onnaise 
Toasted crackers 
Nut tapioca Coffee 


SUPPER 
Cold deviled eggs 
Hot rolls 
Strawberries and cream 
Cocoa 


es 


Cuesbay 
June 10th 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Rolls (reheated) 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Scotch broth 
Cold roast beef 
Creamed potatoes 
Strawberry shortcake 


SUPPER 
Cheese toast 
Asparagus salad 
Preserved peaches 
Cocoa 


a 


denneshapy 
June 11th 


BREAKFAST 


Strawberries 
Beef hash 
Popovers Coffee 


DINNER 


Veal cutlet with brown gravy 
Mashed potatoes Glazed carrots 
Lettuce salad with French 

dressing 
Cottage pudding, strawberry sauce 
Coffee 


SUPPER 
Shrimp salad 
Hot biscuits Iced tea 
Cake 


Churshap 
June 12th 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced bananas and cream 
Small sausages (baked) 
Corn muffins Coffee 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup 
Baked ham 
Boiled buttered potatoes 
Spinach with egg 
Steamed strawberry pudding 
Coffee 


SUPPER 
Creamed eggs on toast 
Cold asparagus with mayonnaise 
Sandwiches Iced tea 


What to Eat in June 


Friday 


June 13th 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Scrambled eggs and bacon 
Graham muffins 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Tomato soup 
Boiled halibut with egg sauce 
Buttered potatoes Green peas 
Caramel bread pudding 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


Cold baked ham 
Cream toast Macedoine of fruit 


a 


Saturday 
June 14th 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed rhubarb 
Creamed ham on toast 
Muffins Coffee 
DINNER 
Cream of pea soup 
Swiss steak Mashed potato 
*Lettuce salad with chiffonade 
dressing 
Crackers Cheese 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


Fresh fish hash 
Sliced sonmatags Hot biscuits 
ea 


S 
Sunday 


June 15th 


t= The meals for the week begin- 
ning June fifteenth call for slightly 


. more expensive food materials. 


BREAKFAST 
Strawberries 
Hominy and cream 
Omelet with bacon 
Rolls Coffee 
DINNER 
Clear soup 
*Planked chicken, garnish of 
potato 
Croquettes and asparagus tips 

Boiled rice 
Lettuce and tomato salad 
Strawberry ice cream 
Coffee 


SUPPER 
Fruit salad 
Sandwiches and cake 
Iced tea 
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Wondap 
June 16th 


BREAKFAST 


Rhubarb sauce 
Fried hominy with maple sirup 
Boiled ham 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Chicken and ham en coquille 
Popovers 
Strawberries and cream 
‘ea Cake 
DINNER 


Cold tomato bouillon 
Breadsticks 
Broiled lamb chops 
Delmonico potatoes 
Green peas 
Chocolate macaroon cream 
Coffee 


eB 


Tuesday 
June 17th 


BREAKFAST 


Chilled orange juice 
(served in glasses) 
Asparagus omelet 

French rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Egg timbales with cheese sauce 
Parker House rolls 
Cream puffs Iced chocolate 


DINNER 


Clam cocktail Melba toast 
Roast fillet of beef 
Potato fritters 
French string beans 
Individual strawberry pies 
Coffee 


es 


Wiennesday 
June 18th 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Calves’ liver and bacon 
Rick corn muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Cold roast beef 
String bean salad 
Rolls 
Tea Cookies 
DINNER 
Cream of tomato soup 
Planked salmon 
Fresh green peas 
Lettuce and cucumber salad 
Wafers 
Vanilla ice cream with strawberries 
Coffee 


oo 


Thursday 
June 19th 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges sliced 
Baked sausages, creamed potatoes 
Baking powder biscuits 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Salmon croquettes 
Hot rolls 
Beet relish 
Ginger ale and Apollinaris punch 


ys DINNER 
/ Strawberry cocktail 
Roast lamb with mint sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Carrots and peas 
Wafers Cheese Coffee 
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Frivay 
June 20th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Cereal with cream and dates 
Cream 
Boiled finnan haddie 
Baked potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Chicken broth 
Poached eggs with asparagus 
Tea Cake 
DINNER 
*Roasted little neck clams 
Salmi of lamb 
*Fried new potatoes 
Boiled Bermuda onions 
Rhubarb pie Coffee 


Saturday 
June 21st 


BREAKFAST 
Cherries 
Shirred eggs 
Popovers Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Chicken salad 


Rolls Olives 
Macedoine of fruit with whipped 
cream 
DINNER 


Cream of pea soup 
Toasted crackers 
Fricassee of lamb 

Browned potatoes Spinach 
Prune souffle 
Coffee 


oN 
Sunday 
June 22nd 


BREAKFAST 


Orange juice 
(chilled) 
Hominy and cream 
Fish cakes | 
Swedish rolls 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Clear soup 
Roast chicken 
New potatoes with cream sauce 
New peas Romaine salad 
Crackers Cheese 
Molded strawberry ice 
Cake Coffee 
SUPPER 
Crab and tomato salad 
Sandwiches 
Iced grape juice 


Wonday 
June 23rd 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Muffins Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Club sandwiches 
Ripe olives Baked custard 
Cocoa 


DINNER 
Vegetable soup 
Broiled steak Stuffed tomatoes 
Baked macaroni Lettuce salad 
Toasted crackers Cheese 
Coffee 


What to Eat in June 


Tuesday 
June 24th 


BREAKFAST 


Fried hominy 
Bacon and eggs 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Chicken souffle 
Rolls 
Gingerbread and tea 
DINNER 
Cream of pea soup 
Beef brains with vegetables 
Mashed potatoes Lettuce salad 
Pimiento cheese 
Apricot blanc mange 
Coffee 


Wednesday 
June 25th 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal and cream 
Bread omelet 
Graham muffins Coffee 


DINNER 


Lettuce soup 
Cold sliced beef, horseradish sauce 
ee potatoes 
Fresh cherry pie Coffee 


SUPPER 
Salmon salad 
Rolls 


Soft custard in cups 
(served very cold) 


& 


Chursday 
June 26th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Cereal 
Hash, browned in pan 
Biscuits Coffee 
DINNER 


Chicken stew with dumplings 
Buttered carrots 
Tomato salad with mayonnaise 
Crackers Coffee 


SUPPER 


Scrambled eggs on cream toast 
Orange salad 
Bread and butter sandwiches 
Iced tea 








Friday 


June 27th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Creamed codfish Corn cake 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Fish chowder 
Baked ham Beet greens 
Mashed potatoes 
Apricot pie Coffee 


SUPPER 
Cold ham Creamed potatoes 


olls 
Iced chocolate Cake 


S 


Saturday 
June 28th 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Cereal with dates 
Fried eggs and bacon 
Toast Coffee 
DINNER | 
Cream of tomato soup 
Rolled flank steak 
New buttered beets 
Mashed potato (browned in oven) 
Romaine salad 
Cherry rolypoly with cream sauce 


SUPPER 
Baked ham and macaroni 
Graham bread 
Caramel custards Tea 


@ 


Sunday 
June 29th 


BREAKFAST 


Raspberries and cream 
Baked beans Fish balls 
Rolls Coffee 


DINNER 


Consomme with rice 
Baked chicken 
Potatoes with butter and parsley 
Green peas 
Romaine and tomato salad 
Ice cream with crushed raspberries 
Cake Coffee 


SUPPER 


Creamed crab meat 
(chafing dish) 
Toast Preserves 
Tea 


® 


Wonday 
June 30th 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 
Boiled ham Poached eggs 
Muffins Coffee 
DINNER 
Broiled chops (lamb) 
Rice baked with cheese 
Tomato salad 
Raspberry shortcake 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


Cheese Fondu Pickles 
Hot gingerbread Whipped cream 
Iced tea 











Planked Salmon with Potato Balls 


Recipe given on page 848 


Recipes for June Bills of Fare 


These recipes correspond to the dishes marked with asterisks on Pages 844-846 


Strawberry Parfait Served on Dresden 
China Tray 


Beat until stiff one pint of cream, add one 
cupful of strawberry juice, and one cupful of 
sugar. Put intoa mold and pack in salt and 
ice four to five hours. Garnish with one cup- 
ful of fresh berries and serve with lady fingers. 


Roasted Little Neck Clams 


Clean six clams for each person, leaving 
the clams on the half shell. Sprinkle with 
finely chopped bacon and onion, and season 
with salt and paprika. Bake eight minutes 
in a hot oven, and serve immediately. 


Fried Potatoes with Spanish Sauce 


Chop fine some cold boiled potatoes. Sea- 
son and sauté in hot fat until golden brown. 
Fold over like an omelet, slip on a platter 
and pour over the potatoes the following 
sauce: Boil together for ten minutes, one- 
half can of tomatoes, one-half can of shred- 
ded pimientoes, and one-half can of button 
mushrooms. Season with salt, butter and 
paprika or pepper. Thicken with two table- 
spoonfuls of flour rubbed.to a cream with 
two tablespoonfuls of butter. Add to the 
soup, cook until smoothly thickened, stirring 
all the time. If liked, a little chopped onion 
may be used as an additional seasoning. 


Baked Halibut (in paper bag) 


Wipe one pound of halibut, and sprinkle 
it with salt and pepper. Grease a paper bag 


well with butter or oil. Put in the fish, pour 
over it one-half cupful of tomato and add 
one tablespoonful each of parsley and onion. 
Fasten the bag securely and bake on a rack 
placed over a dripping pan, in a moderate 
oven for thirty minutes. An ordinary cake 
rack to be found at the five-and-ten-cent stores 
makes a splendid rack for the purpose. And 
the dripping pan simply insures one against 
the occasional accident of a broken bag. 


Potato Fritters 


While living in France I learned from a 
French cuisiniére the following recipe for 
most delicious potato fritters. Baigners, 
she called them. Into one cupful of mashed 
potatoes stir two well beaten eggs and three 
tablespoonfuls of flour, seasoning to taste. 
Beat thoroughly and let stand for half an 
hour. Drop in small spoonfuls into hot fat 
in a sauté pan. Only a small amount of fat 
is needed. They should rise quickly like 
small puff-balls. 


Sausages with Bananas 


Pierce two dozen small sausages with -a 
fork. Arrange them on a rack in a baking 
tin and cook till browned and tender. Serve 
on the same platter with bananas, baked as 
follows: Peel six bananas and cut in halves, 
lengthwise. Bake them in a shallow gran- 
ite or earthenware dish. Do not use tin. 
Mix two tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
with two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice and 
sprinkle over the bananas. _ Bake fifteen or 
twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 
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Cheese Breadsticks 


To an ordinary biscuit dough, add one-half cupful of grated Parmesan cheese. 
Cut in strips, bake in a quick oven and serve with a luncheon salad 


Planked Salmon with Potato Balls 


Have the salmon cut in steaks one and 
one-half or two inches thick. Two steaks of 
average size can be placed on a medium sized 
plank. Oil the plank thoroughly, place the 
fish upon it, and broil under a gas broiler, 
turning the flame low after the first few mo- 
ments. Or it can be baked in the oven of a 
range. Serve on the plank, surrounded by 
potato balls cut with a French vegetable cut- 
ter. Heat one-fourth cupful of cream, add 
salt and pepper, and three tablespoonfuls of 
finely chopped parsley. Shake the potato 
balls in this until well covered with the 
seasonings. Serve Hollandaise sauce with 
the planked salmon. 


Baked Salt Mackerel 


Soak one large mackerel over night, drain 
and rinse in clear water. Place in a well but- 
tered pan with the flesh side up. Or better 
still, cook the mackerel in a well buttered pa- 
per bag. Cover the fish with two tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter and sprinkle well with 
finely grated breadcrumbs, seasoned with 
pepper or paprika. If the mackerel is not 
baked in the paper bag add two tablespoon- 
fuls of water, being careful not to get iton top 
of the mackerel, which would destroy its 
crispness. Bake in a moderate oven until the 
crumbs are brown and the fish flaky and white. 
Serve on a platter with thin slices of lemon. 


Lemon Bread Pudding 


Soak one cup of breadcrumbs one hour 
in one pint of milk. The bread must be 
just right; second day bread is best, not dry, 
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nor broken in pieces, nor grated, but moist 
enough to be crumbled. Add one-half cup 
of sugar—more if liked—the grated rind of 
one-half a lemon and the beaten yolks of 
twoeggs. Bake slowly about one-half hour. 
Cool and place on ice. Just before using, if 
made the day before, beat the whites of the 
two eggs until stiff, add juice of one-half a 
lemon and a little sugar. Place the me- 
ringue on the pudding and brown in the 
oven. Then cool quickly and set on ice, for 
it adds to the flavor if very cold. 


Chiffonade Dressing 


Mix together five tablespoonfuls of olive 
oil, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
paprika, one-eighth teaspoonful black pep- 
per, one finely chopped hard-cooked egg, one 
tablespoonful each of red pepper and parsley, 
and one teaspoonful of finely chopped onion. 
Place on ice to become thoroughly chilled, 
shake well and serve on any green salad plants. 


Sponge Cake with Whipped Cream 


Beat the yolks of four eggs until thick. 
Add one cupful of sugar and beat again; add 
three tablespoonfuls of cold water to one and 
one-half tablespoonfuls of corn starch, and 
enough pastry flour to make one cupful. Sift 
with one-half teaspoonful of salt, and one 
and one-quarter teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der. Add to the yolks of the eggs, and when 
mixed cut in the whites of the eggs, beaten 
until stiff. Add one teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, and bake thirty minutes in a mod- 
erate oven. Split and serve with whipped 
cream between the layers and on top. 


Culinary Discoveries 


#A member of the family returned from South 
America with this method of making COFFEE. 
Use any good quality, ground to a powder. Take 
half a pint of it and pack down hard in a drip coffee 
pot. Pour on it a scant pint of boiling water and 
stand aside to drip. This will take gelong time. 
The resulting syrupy extract will Eee on ice for a 
week or ten days, and diluted with hot milk it makes 
a deliciously smooth, rich drink. Joy for the coffee 
drinker, it always tastes the same! 

C. L., New Jersey. 
t= Thisis an especially good method to use in mak- 
ing cold coffee. After adding the hot milk, cool 
quickly and chill on ice.—Tue Eprrors. 


# Half-grown GUINEA FOWL have a flavor very 
similar to quail. If you have quail lovers in your 
family you can gratify them in summer without 
breaking the game laws. C. B. J., Tennessee. 


# When baking very JUICY PIES sift a layer of 
fine breadcrumbs over the lower crust before putting 
in the fruit. This will insure a crisp lower crust 
while the crumbs can be neither seen nor tasted. 
The idea was given me by a most excellent German 
cook, a graduate of a famous cooking school. 

C. A. N., New York. 


Evaporated apples can be used in early summer 
when fresh apples are seldom available for APPLE 
PIE. If properly used, their substitution cannot 
be detected. The secret lies in soaking them in 
clear cold water for three or four hours or until nicely 
plumped and then using, without any preliminary 
cooking, exactly as you would fresh apples. Line a 
pieplate with plain paste, trim it so that one-fourth 
inch of paste is left all around the plate. Fill with 
the plumped uncooked apples usirg enough to gen- 
erously round the pieplate. Mix one-fourth tea- 


spoonful of salt with two-thirds cupful of sugar and ~ 


sprinkle over the apple. Add one teaspoonful of 
butter, in tiny bits, and a sprinkling of any spice: 
nutmeg or cinnamon is the favorite. Add three 


tablespoonfuis of water and brush the edges of the 
paste with water. Cover loosely with the upper 
pastry, pressing the edges firmly together. Brush 
the edges together with water and bake in a moder- 
ate oven three-quarters of an hour. Too hot an 
oven will brown the paste before the apples have had 
an opportunity to cook. A. M., Massachusetts. 


When iced tea is served to “grown-ups,” my 
children always felt aggressive in spite of the whole- 
some fruit drinks I substituted for them. One 
day, I gave them PRUNE TEA and now it is, 
easily, favorite. When cooking prunes, strain the 
juice and to the juice from one pound of prunes 
add water to make one quart. This results in a 
tea color most grateful to the youngsters. It is 
served in the tall glasses with a slice of lemon and a 
small piece of ice to give the desired “clink.” 
Cc. K., Virginia. 


# How many housekeepers have learned that bread 
may be very quickly raised and without a suggestion 
even of becoming “sour” if two yeast cakes are 
used instead of one. This is especially convenient 
for use with luncheon rolls and hot breads, for the 
sponge may be started at nine or half past and the 
rolls be light and ready for baking in time for lunch- 
eon. The same recipe may be used; simply double 
the amount of YEAST. A. B., Alaboma. 


For a very dainty cherry salad wash, stem and 
pit fresh, ripe fruit and fill the cavities with blanched 
nut meats. Filbert meats are considered the best 
for this purpose by many cooks, though others re- 
gard the more commonly used nuts as equally de- 
licious. Heap the stuffed cherries on a crisp lettuce 
leaf, if individual serving: plates are used, and serve 
with mayonnaise dressing that has been mixed 
with whipped cream, using equal quantities of may- 
onnaise and cream. 

12 Unless the fresh fruit is large and perfect the 
canned cherries will prove more satisfactory for 
this salad.—Tue Eprrors. 
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Universal Mother 





Shall the State, for Its Own Protection, Rear and Educate the 
Children? The Fifth Article in Our Series, ‘‘ The 
New Profession of Matrimony ”’ 


By Martha Bensley Bruére 


Author of ‘‘ Increasing Home Efficiency ”’ 


Illustrated by Alice Beach Winter 


A dose of near-socialism, this. Every reader who would understand present 
tendencies should read this article, which carries to a logical outcome the col- 
lective principle now so actively at work. The author draws at the close of 
this paper some conclusions which some readers, we suspect, will regard as by 
no means inevitable. What think our readers of the idea here brought out? 


HE product of successful matrimony, 
like all Gaul, is divided into three 
parts—namely, children, direct serv- 

ice to the community in excess of what 
the members of the firm could give if 
detached, and happiness, which can be 
made or marred by the other two. For, 
all romance to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, marital felicity to be long-lived and 
hardy must run its roots deep into com- 
radeship in service; and in our modern 
world, service to children is inseparably 
bound up with service to the state. 

How are we to reconcile the direct 
public service of both parents, the mother 
in particular, with the production of 
children so that neither will interfere with 
the other? For many thousand years we 
have answered this question by taking it 
for granted that the husband should serve 
society directly and the wife exclusively 
through her husband and the production 
and nurture of children. But is_ this 
answer a good one to-day? 


Embroidery and Bridge Whist 


There, for instance, are the Altons, 
proud possessors of three small sons, a 
reasonable income, and a home in a 
Western city. Mrs. Alton has acquired 
enough Greek, mathematics and science to 
entitle her to an A. B. She has also 
abounding health and energy, but none of 
these is strong enough to break the shell 
of her inherited idea that the only service 
the world can expect of her is through her 
husband and children. In the matter of 
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serving the world through her husband, 
however, she seems to be a good deal 
hampered, because Charles Alton is a 
lawyer, and she knows nothing about law. 
As for soothing his pillow in illness or 
keeping up his spirits under discourage- 
ment, what market has she for that sort 
of service with a husband perpetually well 
and successful? And as for serving through 
her children,—shall she, an amateur, teach 
them when she can hire the best of ex- 
perts? Shall she make their clothes in a 
city full of professional garment-makers? 
Of course it is conceivable that she might 
personally cook and clean for their benefit 
as her grandmother did,—but why should 
she? The house is lighted by electricity, 
so there are no lamps to clean; there is gas 
for heating and cooking, so there is no coal 
to carry; a company vacuum-cleans the 
place once a week, so there is little sweep- 
ing or dusting to do; a window-cleaning 
company sends window washers; the city 
collects garbage; the washing is done 
out,—there’s not much left but to cook 
and serve the meals, wash the dishes and 
make the beds: things which Mrs. Alton 
does not find interesting and which she 
can better afford to hire done. 

The things left her, she does conscien- 
tiously and well. She oversees her house- 
keeping, keeps her accounts, helps her boys 
with their lessons, and amuses her husband 
when he comes home from business; but 
this isn’t a full-time job for a grown womah. 
Under modern conditions, no one can 
spend twenty-four hours a day being a 
devoted wife and mother—not actively she 
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can’t. (What says the feminine reader to 
this?—The Editor.) 

Of course Mrs. Alton does not sit holding 
one hand in the other during the hours 
when her domestic duties are in abeyance. 
Far from it! She embroiders the most 
beautiful centerpieces, and reads the best 
books, and plays bridge with her friends. 
But what does it benefit a child to have 
its mother embroider centerpieces, or to 
have her entertain at cards? These are 
pleasant individual indulgences. . Nothing 
in the world but the pernicious idea that a 
woman should serve the community through 
her husband and children only, has cut 
down the output of the Alton matrimonial 
firm by the needful work Mrs. Alton 
might do. Isn’t it time we all got after 
that vicious anachronism? 

There was a time when to help her hus- 
band and care for her children was as much 
work as a woman could do, when all the 
work now done by the labor-saving device, 
and the factory, and the school teacher, and 
the doctor, was “up to” Mother. There are, 
in fact, lisolated frontier communities in the 
United States where this is still true. But 
if the great majority of us find that family 
cares take up all our time, it is because 
we are inefficient, unimaginative, or lazy. 


Mrs. Prentiss’ Unsatisfactory Children 


While Mrs. Alton sets upon the home 
nest with quite unnecessary constancy, 
Mrs. Prentiss only perches upon her home 
bough in passing. Like Mr. Alton, Mr. 
Prentiss is a lawyer successful enough to 
support a family in comfort. Mrs. Prentiss 
is a particularly able woman. She has 
developed a new system of primary teach- 
ing, lobbied it through the Board of Educa- 
tion, and got it installed in the public 
schools. She has written text-books. She 
has established special training classes for 
the teachers who are to apply her new 
methods. Altogether she has worked out 
a pretty complete system by which her 
ideas are being put to work for the benefit 
of the children of the whole city. 

But Mrs. Prentiss, for all her executive 
ability, has been unable to square the 
valuable public work she is doing with the 
wise guardianship of her children which 
society has also a right to demand of her. 
Her children began with health and intelli- 
gence, and she had an income on which 
it should have been possible to rear them 
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satisfactorily. But they are not turning 
out well. They are not very strong, and 
they are a combination of negative qual- 
ities. They are agreeable and pleasant in 
a way, because they always agree with 
whatever you say to them. They will 
agree with quite opposite things told them 
a few moments apart. They are biddable 
in the extreme. They will grow into the 
sort of people to whom one must say, 
“Go,” and he goeth, “Come,” and he 
cometh. Society already has more of that 
sort than it can assimilate. The Prentiss 
matrimonial firm is falling short of real 
success because the parents, though valu- 
able themséives, have not known how to 
give the community ‘Valuable children. 
How might Mr. and Mrs. Prentiss have 
managed differently? Of course they might 
have gone childless and spared themselves 
the possibility of neglecting their children 
by a simple process of forehanded elimina- 
tion. But that is no better solution than 
Mrs. Alton has worked out. Would it not 
seem that the Prentiss firm might balance 
its services better? A woman so efficient 
as Mrs. Prentiss should have been able to 
find the right woman to care for her 
children—there is not a plentiful number 
of such women, but there are some. Or 
she might have used some of her executive 
ability to organize one of those co-operative 
nurseries which have been so much dis- 
cussed and so rarely worked out. I do not 
see any especial reason why she should 
personally have cared for them if she were 
unsuited to the work; children are far too 
valuable to be experimented on by the 
unfit,—mothers or not; but she and her 
husband together were certainly under the 
commanding obligation to make those 
children valuable to the state, even if they 
did it vicariously. They are failing to give 
the community a full, all-round matri- 
monial product just as the Altons are—they 
content themselves with a lop-sided service. 


The Neglected King Child 


There is yet another side to this picture— 
a very rarely discovered side I am inclined 
to think—of which the King family are 
examples. Their matrimonial firm is en- 
gaged in architecture, both members of it. 
The buildings they design are perceptibly 
raising the general standard of beauty and 
are in great demand. In a generation 
blessed only with a moderate appreciation — 
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of what beautiful buildings are, the work 
of “King and King,” the architects, could 
not well be spared. “King and King,” 
the parents, have one child, a delightful 
little girl who is in process of being ade- 
quately and well brought up by Mr. King’s 
father and mother, in a village, some half 
a thousand miles away from the city where 
“King and King” practice matrimony. 

Let me repeat that the product of that 
firm is good architecture, and one child 
apparently quite as valuable as though 
they were bringing her up at first-hand 
instead of vicariously. But they personally 
are missing the sort of development which 
the society of their offspring would give 
them. A mere yearly Visit to a small girl 
who happens to be of your own flesh and 
blood has little more effect on a parent 
than a yearly visit to any other agreeable 
child. Hasn’t society a right not only to 
the sort of children good parents produce, 
but to the sort of adults produced by good 
children? It seems so to me, though I 
don’t for one moment want to advocate 
the bringing up of all children by their own 
parents regardless of consequences. 

Again and again, we are forced against 
the fact that the problems of the modern 
profession of matrimony can not be solved 
either by individuals or by families. It 
takes whole communities to solve the 
simplest of them. How could King and 
King or the Prentiss matrimonial firm 
meet their difficulties single-handed? Social 
efficiency never yet grew on a desert 
island! 

A day or two ago, Mrs. Leonard came to 
me in deep trouble. She is a city school 
teacher, and her husband is in a business 
concern. Together they earn enough to be 
quite comfortable and take good care of 
their two children. The children are neither 
of them quite old enough for school. 
They must be kept safe and warm and 
clean, and taught how to play and how to 
begin to think and how to begin to learn. 
Now Mrs. Leonard might possibly give her 
children this delicate and intricate instruc- 
tion, but not while she teaches school, and 
if she stops teaching school, she could not 
keep the children in physical health and 
comfort on the salary which her husband 
is. earning. She is in the embarrassing 
position of having to choose between having 
hungry children or ignorant children, be- 
cause the only substitute for herself which 
she can afford is a nurse-maid—not a 


trained child-gardener, mind you, but a 
common, ordinary nurse-maid, of the sort 
one gets for $4 or $5 a week, and who is 
about as capable of starting a human being 
along the road which leads to valuable 
citizenship as she is to calculate the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. 


The Co-operative Nursery 


“T don’t see,” said Mrs. Leonard, “why 
there isn’t some sort of co-operative nursery 
for a group of children who are in the same 
position as mine. ‘There must be thousands 
of them whose mothers have got to work 
whether they want to or not, women who 
are suffering just as I am because they see 
their children having bad training and no 
education.” 

She outlined a plan to get together a 
group of mothers with similar problems to 
solve, and establish some sort of co-opera- 
tive nursery into which each mother would 
pay the $4 or $5 a week a nurse-maid 
would cost her and get in return a share 
of the services of a trained child-gardener. 

“IT should think,” cried Mrs. Leonard, 
“that the state couldn’t afford to have 
children like mine wasted. They are likely 
to need them by and by, and then, when 
they call for a sanitary engineer or an 
artist, a scientific farmer or a teacher, or 
something that one of my children might 
have been, my children will have to answer, 
‘You didn’t do anything for me when I 
was little, and now when I am grown up, 
I can’t do what you want.’ ” 

Practically there is no way in which 
Mrs. Leonard can solve her problem alone. 
Alone she can not give the state the per- 
sonal service it demands of her and at the 
same time the sort of children it needs. 
But suppose she got together with Mrs. 
Prentiss, who doesn’t know how to bring 
up her children, and Mrs. King, who 
doesn’t want to bring up hers, and each 
of them paid what an unsatisfactory nurse- 
maid would cost toward the salary of a 
competent child trainer and a common 
nursery for all their children? Practically 
they couldn’t do it because they are the 
width of the continent apart, but suppose 
they were neighbors? 

Rich or poor, no matrimonial firm can 
solve the problem of giving the community 
both service and the right sort of children, 
for itself alone. I know a couple, in one 
of the great cities, who are sufficiently 
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well-to-do so that they need not worry 
about money, but whe are struggling with 
this same problem that confronts Mrs. 
Leonard, though under a slightly different 


‘form. The man is a writer so well known 


that I will call him Stubbs, because it is 


‘as unlike his name as anything could be. 


His wife has made herself his most efficient 
critic. 

’ “T have learned,” she said, “that I can 
help William more by going over his work 
when it is pretty nearly in final form, than 
in any other way. I have just sat down 


‘and learned to be a critic.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Stubbs already have two 
children and are hoping for more. They 
do not teach their children themselves, 
because as they both say, “We are not 


‘trained teachers, and we can not afford to 


have anything but the very best teaching 
for our children.” 


Improving the Public Schools 


Though neither of their children has yet 
reached public school age, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stubbs are beginning to get the public 
schools in shape for their children to enter 
them. Mrs. Stubbs very industriously 
visited the public schools in her neighbor- 
hood ‘and then got herself put on the school- 
board of her district. 

In this way, Mrs. Stubbs is helping to 
get the public school ready so that the small 
Stubbses, as they appear and reach school 


age, can be safely sent to it. She is render- 


ing a big public service at the same time 
that she is giving the state the sort of 
children it needs—other mothers’ children 
as well as her own. 

But she is not doing this single-handed. 
It is because she has been organizing the 
other women in her district to work with 
her, because she has been educating school 
boards, because she has taken hold of fluid 
public opinion, and solidified it on this one 
subject, that she is able to do what she has 
done. 

We are all beginning to demand loudly 
that children must be taken care of rightly, 
and that, if the mothers can not do it, some- 
one else must. Of course, we are beginning 
to enforce this precept pretty far down in 
the scale, and only in flagrant cases. If the 
mother is drunken, or immoral, or cruel, 
society says to her, “However much you 
may love these children, they are going to 
be taken away from you, because you are 


not making them into the sort of citizens 
we need.” 

One interpretation of compulsory educa- 
tion is that society has discovered that 
maternal love does not make a woman able 
to instruct her children. Why, then, should 
it make her able to wash and dress them, 
or to cook their food, or even to make their 
beds in the best and most efficient way 
It does not. 

A matrimonial firm produces children 
not for its own benefit, but for the benefit 
of the state. And the state is beginning 
to say that children shall be brought into 
the world as it dictates, by people free from 
infectious diseases, and shall be trained to 
the work it wants them to do, by people 
whom it details for the purpose. The 
state says in effect: 

“The children which you are furnishing 
me shall not run any unnecessary risk of 
sickness. I will not take the word of you, 
a medically uninformed parent, as to their 
state of health; I will examine into that 
myself.” 

And so it appoints doctors and school 
nurses to inspect the children where they 
are regularly gathered together, at school. 

“You shall not furnish me with ignorant 
children,” says the state, and enforces com- 
pulsory education. 

“You shall not set my children to work 
before they are fourteen—it may make 
them less valuable to me; or let them live in 
tenements that I think unsuitable, or look at 
pictures or read books or see entertainments 
which strike me as injurious to. future citi- 
zens,” says this state, which we are and 
which rules us through ourselves. For we 
have to remember that we are the state, and 
that it is we ourselves who enforce the 


- state’s demands. 


A Community in France 


There is at Guise, in France, what might 
be called a social experiment station, where 
this problem of giving to the community 
both service and children is being solved on 
a small scale. 

In 1880—thirty-three years ago—M. 
Godin, owner of a great iron foundry, com- 
bined with his employés to establish a sort 
of community dwelling in which both he and 
they could live and which would “offer to 
the workmen the equivalent of riches.” 
The housework was simplified in order to re- 
lieve the women as much as possible, and co- 
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operative laundering, co-operative cleaning 
of halls and stairways, co-operative buying 
of provisions, furnishings and drygoods, and 
various other methods of domestic simplifi- 
cation were adopted. This freed the women 
from the heaviest part of the housework. 
By the creation of a nursery and babies’ 
school, the mothers were relieved of a great 
part of those cares of motherhood which are 
the most absorbing and sometimes the most 
neglected. 

The nursery is irreproachably clean. The 
white enameled wash basins with their 
nickel taps, the walls painted a soft green, 
the cots provided with white curtains and 
drawn up like little ships in line of battle, 
with sails spread,—everything indicates 
that here childhood is happy because it is 
beloved. In the foreground we see a woman 
occupied in preparing a cot. She is the 
senior employé of the nursery, good 
Madame Roger, whose intimate friends call 
her affectionately the “universal mother.” 
Three generations of children have been 
cared for, fondled and washed by her clever 
hands. Indeed, many of them keep the 
name which they used to babble long ago, 
and still call her ““Mam-ma Jay-Jay!” 

The nursery is open from 6 in the morning 
to 7 at night, for all the infants of the com- 
munity. Their mothers can come when 
they like to. take them away or to feed 
them. Those, who are employed in the 
works, are allowed to leave the workshop for 
this purpose, at certain specified hours. 
Finally, the cost of the milk, upkeep, and 
cleaning, the salaries of the attendants, and 
so forth, are all paid by the community. 

The youngsters from two to four years old 
are cared for and amused. Their life is 
passed as much as possible in the open air, 
and they are provided with all kinds of 
games suitable for their age, which no one 
matrimonial firm can afford to pay for. 

After they leave the baby school, and be- 
fore they begin their vocational training, 
the children, from four to seven years of age, 
go through the remainder of the kindergar- 
ten, which occupies three rooms. Here they 
are taught by the use of things which they 
can handle, and which give to the first exer- 
cises in arithmetic or in reading all the 
attractions of a game. 

The system of teaching is applied also in 
the next two classes, and children, who are 
in this way first introducéd to an elementary 
knowledge of arithmetic, reading, writing, 
and spelling, not forgetting drawing and the 
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making of things with their hands, are about 
two years ahead of ordinary children when 
they reach seven years old; nor are they 
overworked or mentally fatigued. 

Most of the lads find places in the works 
as soon as their school time is completed. 
The ablest of them can follow their studies 
in the government schools at neighboring 
towns. In this case the society, by vote at 
a general meeting, usually undertakes the 
expenses of these further studies, and the 
necessary money is drawn from the twenty- 
five per cent. of the net profits of the con- 
cern which the rules assign to “various 
forms of ability.” 

The average reaches about $15 
per child for the 400 children. The suc- 
cesses gained by the children of this co- 
operative society in the public examinations, 
and in the entrance examinations for the 
secondary schools, show very markedly that 
this expenditure produces good results. 
Now, if $15 per child per year produces such 
results as this in France, what might not the 
$55 per child per year, which New York 
City pays, accomplish if it were as intelli- 
gently administered? 

Of course the Familistére of Guise is not 
perfect by any means. No child should be 
taken from its ‘mother two weeks after its 
birth, as some of their children are, even to 
the most perfect and best equipped nursery 
in the world, and certainly no mother 
should need to go back to work so soon. 
But they have demonstrated, through a 


thirty-three year experiment, that people 


can, under the right community conditions, 
furnish both service and children, and that 
the children will be of a higher average than 
those produced by our prevailing one-sided 
matrimonial firms. In fact, the parents of 
Guise give better children because they give 
their own public service also. 

And if this problem can be so well solved 
by the workers in an iron foundry, can it not 
be as well solved by matrimonial firms whose 
members are in business or the professions? 
For we must recognize the fact that the 
profession of matrimony is protected by 
law and custom for the sake of its product— 
that the matrimonial firm, which does not 
furnish both direct personal service and the 
right sort of children, is getting social protec- 
tion for which it makes no adequate return 
—and that it is up to all of us to so reorgan- 
ize our social and business relations that 
every matrimonial firm shall give us a 
maximum of both. 
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No. 749—The Ideal Bedside Tray 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine which maintains a laboratory for the testing of household 
apparatus. Such a laboratory is the Good Housekeeping Institute, which employs experts 
expressly for this work, and issues seals and certificates of approval to manufacturers 
whose devices have successfully passed the tests. This work is done gratuitously, 
as an editorial service for our readers, the Institute having no connection with 


any other department of this magazine. 


Do not hesitate to ask questions 


in regard to the articles tested and approved. Address, Director of 
Good Housekeeping Institute, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Ash Receiver, Rotary 


Pure, dustless air throughout the house insures 
clean floors, rugs and furniture. Sharp’s Rotary 
Ash Receiver is therefore a household device 
of importance. It is a revolving circular frame, 
holding eight ash cans, and sunk about three feet 
deep in a five-foot-in-diameter concrete pit in the 
cellar floor. One segment of the circle passes under 
the furnace ash pit. The ashes fall directly into the 
empty can, and the dust, while shaking down fire, 
or emptying pit into ash can, goes up the flue. 
When one ash can is full, revolve the next empty 
can into place, until all eight are filled A rotary 
lever does the work with but slight effort, owing to 
the leverage exerted. Danger of fire from hot 
ashes and of burning out grates is ended. The 
eight cans take about six weeks to fill. They are 
lifted out of the pit by block and tackle fastened to 
beams overhead. The equipment can be installed 
under hot air furnace, steam or hot water boiler. 
The apparatus is strongly constructed and the ash 
cans will stand heavy usage for an indefinite 
period. Cement top finish is obtainable, if desired. 
Price: No. 1, 8 cans, $65; No. 1-A, for cement top 
finish, $80; No. 2, 12 cans, $95; No. 2-A, for cement 
top finish, $110. Cost of installation about $15 extra. 

No. 748.—Made by the W. M. Sharpe Company, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Bedside Tray 


A bedside tray, attachable to the bedstead, hav- 
ing a practically universal adjustment that makes it 
available for support of a dinner or a medicine tray 
and for reading or writing, is a necessary appliance 
in many households. The Ideal Bedside Tray is light 
in weight. When it is no longer needed, each arm 
of the bracket may be lifted out of its socket with- 
out effort, and the whole affair may be folded and 
put away ind small space. The clamp-bracket may 
be left attached to the bedstead so that tray can be 
set up at a moment’s notice. Four different styles 
of clamp-brackets are provided — one for a round 
bed-post; one for a square post; one for attachment 
to a table or arm chair, and one that can be screwed 
to the wall. The same tray can be used with any 
bracket. Price of tray, with white enamel brackets, 
$3.75; with polished, or brushed brass brackets, 
$4.75. (See illustration at top of page.) 

No. 749—Made by the Walker Brothers Co., 
216 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


*Coffee Percolator (for Coffee pot) 

An ordinary coffee pot may be converted into a 
percolator by the use of the Little Wonder perco- 
lating device. This consists of an aluminum tube, 
curved downward at the top to hold an unbleached 

*Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 





Tested and Approved 


muslin bag, which contains the coffee. The tube is 
screwed into a round concave base. The bag is fas- 
tened to the percolator by pulling the knot at each 
side; after coffee is made, the wet bag can be easily 
removed by pulling the loop ends of cords, and then 
turned inside out and washed. Coffee made with 
this percolator has one distinguishing feature—it is 
as clear as wine. The time required to make strong 
coffee is from twelve to fifteen minutes. The Little 
Wonder is made in three sizes, 6, 7, and 8 inches high. 
The 6-inch fits in a quart coffee pot. Price, 50 cents. 
No. 750—Made by the Economic Percolator 
Company, 265 Broadway, New York City. 


Cream Separator, Household < 


So many farmers’ wives have written for infor- 
mation regarding cream separators, to handle effi- 
ciently from one to two gallons of milk daily, that the 
Good Housekeeping Institute has been compelled 
to test machine separators. These machines de- 
pend upon centrifugal force and the difference in 
weight between cream and skim-milk particles, the 
latter being heavier than the former. Dr. Gustav 
de Laval of Stockholm, Sweden, discovered in 1878 
that by confining whole milk in a hollow steel bowl, 
revolved at a high rate of speed, the instantaneous 
separation of whole milk into its lighter and heavier 
component parts could be accomplished, and, by 
properly located- conduits and outlets, the skim- 
milk and the cream could be delivered separately 
and continuously. When the apparatus is turning 
at full speed, the pressure on the sides of the separa- 
tor bowl is greater than the pressure in a locomotive 
boiler with steam up. 

A No. 10 De Laval Cream Separator, using ten 
quarts of moderately warm milk, gave, in four min- 
utes, two and one-half quarts of cream. After three 
minutes the machine was allowed to run down, so 
that labor is slight. In a later test, the same ma- 
chine gave nine and one-quarter quarts of skim- 
milk and three-quarters of a quart of cream, and 
the latter by the Babcock test showed 40 per cent 
of butter fat. Whereas the whole milk to start 
with showed 3.4 per cent of butter fat, the skim- 
milk afterwards, by the same test, showed between 
2-100 of one per cent and 3.5-100 of one per cent of 
butter fat—practically complete separation.’ 

The capacity of this machine operating contin- 
uously for one hour will average 335 pounds (about 
160 quarts) of raw milk. The best results are ob- 
tained by separating the milk while still warm from 
the cow. The No. 10 machine tested is large enough 
in capacity to take care of the milk from two to ten 
cows. No. 5 is of 200 pounds capacity (two to five 
cows), and No. 4, for one cow, or family size, is of 
135 pounds capacity. To separate ten quarts of 
cream with the smaller size machines would take 
longer than with the No. 10 separator. Prices: 
No. 10, $65; No. 5, $50; No. 4, $40. 

No. 751—Made by the De Laval Separator 
Company, 165 Broadway, New York City. 


*Egg-Holder, Sanitary 

Safe storage of eggs in the ice box and elsewhere 
in the home is a problem satisfactorily solved by the 
“Kantbreak” Sanitary Egg-Holder. The device 
is made of one piece of metal, white enameled, and 
cannot break. Twelve perforations hold the eggs 
upright; while the side walls are high enough to pro- 
tect eggs from being crushed, should a platter be 
placed on top of the holder. Air circulates freely 

*Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 
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between eggs, one or more of which may be carried 
about, removed, or stored without disturbing the 
other eggs. The holder offers no lodgment for dirt 
or germs, and is thoroughly sanitary. Price, 25 cents. 

No. 752—Made by C. S. Weber & Co., 8 Des- 
brosses St., New York City. 





No. 751—A No. 10 De 


No. 752—‘ Kantbreak”’ Laval Cream Separator 


Sanitary Egg-Holder 


Kitchen Sink and Washtubs, Combination 

A space-saving appliance, combining kitchen sink, 
drain board, and laundry in one, making the kitchen 
from four to eight feet larger; is a decided advance in 
an age when space commands such a premium in our 
large cities. The basic idea is the. usual two-com- 
partment, white enameled washtub. The kitchen 
sink, likewise made of white enameled iron, is hinged, 
and drops down from the wall over the left-hand 
washtub, when in use. The drain board rests on 
the right-hand tub, and is its regular cover. A 
separate waste pipe connection is provided for the 
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sink. ‘‘Space-savers”’ are supplied in many combi- 
nations, and are made of soapstone, galvanized iron, 
white enameled iron, and solid porcelain. The cost 
is moderate, when you consider the fact that the 
“space-saver” eliminates the cost of installing a 
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kitchen sink. Price of Two-In-One Combination 
described, $45. 

No. 753—Made by the Space Saving Appliance 
Co., 135-141 West 20th St., New York City. 


*Nursery Blanket, Parchment 


One of the surprising uses of parchment paper in 
the home is its serviceability as a sanitary, cool, nur- 
sery blanket to be placed under the sheets for the 


No. 756—White Porcelain Toilet 
Paper Holder and Paper 






No. 758—‘‘ Mrs. Vroo- 
man’s” Sink Strainer 


No. 755—‘‘ Royal Rochester” 
Electric Baking Oven 


protection of the mattress. ‘‘Kalamazoo’’ parch- 
ment paper blankets are impervious to water, are 
insoluble except in hot water, do not become limp 
and tear, and are much more comfortable and hy- 
gienic to lie upon than the usual rubber sheeting. 
They are inexpensive. Price, 10 cents each, east of 
Missouri River; 15 cents, West. 

No. 754—Made by the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Oven, Glass-Door, Electric 


An oven, light enough in weight to be portable, one 
that can be used from any electric lamp socket, is a 
desirable addition to modern household equipment. 
The “Royal Rochester” Electric Baking Oven is 
built on the fireless cooker principle, with highly 
insulated, inch-thick walls. It is made of planished 
steel, with nickel legs and trimmings. In the front 
door is a panel of glass, giving a clear view of the 
interior. The heating element is inside and is guar- 
anteed for five years. Both the grates on which the 
cooking food rests and the heating element are read- 
ily removed, so that the oven is sanitary and can be 
easily kept clean. It is equipped with a three-heat 
snap switch on the front so that high, medium, or 
low heat is obtained, simply by turning the button. 

The cost of operation is about two cents per kilo- 
watt hour, low, three and one-half cents, medium; 
and somewhat over seven cents on the high. After 
the oven is once heated up, low or medium heat will 
maintain the proper temperature for cooking as 
long as needed. Because of this exact control, re- 
sults are obtained with small current consumption. 

The oven is large enough to cook two large loaves 
of bread at a time, or two pies, or a good-sized roast 
chicken. It will do all the baking and roasting for the 
average family. There are no fumes, odors or gases 
in connection with the cooking, therefore ventilation 
is unnecessary. The electric oven is quick. The 
three-heat switch also allows of slow cooking, such 
as is required when a casserole is being used. The 
low heat makes an ideal warming oven. Price, $12. 

No. 755—Made by the Rochester Stamping Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 


* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present 


Paper, Toilet, and Holder 


With the advent of tiled bathrooms has come the 
need for a white porcelain toilet-paper rolt-holder to 
match the tiling. The Sani-Tissue fills this need 
admirably. With it come fifteen rolls of white 
soft paper, treated with Canada balsam, making 
the paper healing and soothing. The rolls are 
wrapped in parchment, which protects the paper 
from dust and dirt and keeps it absolutely clean. 
(Balsamized Sani-Tissue Toilet Paper is also ob- 
tainable in flat packages.) Price, outfit, $2.00; 
rolls, 10 cents, 3 for 25 cents. 

No. 756—Made by the Scott Paper Company, 
Seventh and Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Scales, Household 

Uniform results are impossible in making cake,. 
pastry, and following recipes, unless. accurate 
scales are used. The Pelouze Family Scales weigh 
by ounces up to twenty-four pounds, and have a 
slanting dial which is easy to read. Price, with 
steel platform, $1.25; with scoop, $1.50. 

No. 757—Made by the Pelouze Manufacturing 
Co., 232-242 East Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


*Sink Strainer 

The old-fashioned way of throwing table scraps 
and emptying the coffee and teapots into the sink, 
cleaning up afterward with a shovel and a sink 
brush, has been effectively banished by the sink 
strainer. “Mrs. Vrooman’s” Sink Strainer is a 
tapering receptacle made of steel, with small per- 
forations on the curved side. It is supported by steel 
wire hooks, made interchangeable, so that strainer 
may be hung at either end of the sink. Blue Japan, 
15 cents; Grey, or Granite Vitreous Enamel, 45. 
cents; White, or Granite, Vitreous Enamel, 60 cents. 

No. 758—Made by the Andrews Wire & Iron 
Works, Rockford, Ill. 


Suction Cleaners, Electric 

The suction type of cleaner depends upon a high- 
speed electric fan to draw in a large volume of air 
through a relatively small inlet, the inrushing air 
carrying the dirt with it. The vacuum type util- 
izes a diaphragm or rotary air pump to create a 
vacuum at each stroke. The surrounding atmos- 
phere rushes in to fill this vacuum. The suction 
type produces a continuous flow of air, whereas the 
vacuum type loses pull for an instant at the end of 
each stroke. This difference indicates one reason 
why the suction type gives satisfactory service, in 
spite of its lesser “pull.” The “Little Giant” is a 
$25 electric suction sweeper. It is equipped with 
a General Electric universal motor, turning 6,500 
revolutions per minute, at a cost of about three- 
quarters of a cent per hour. The machine weighs 
only seven pounds. It shas a wooden handle ad- 
justable to any position, equipped with twenty feet of 
wire cord. The motor is supported vertically, above 
thefanchamber. The latter rests flat upon the floor, 
the fan pulling dirt, etc., directly into the chamber, 
without the usual suction nozzle intervening. A re- 
movable polished bottom plate makes the machine 
slide easily over the rugs and floor. A sliding felt pad 
is provided for use in cleaning polished wood floors. 
The “Little Giant” is efficient and durable. It is 
guaranteed for one year. Price, $25.00. 

No. 759.—Made by the Osborne Manufacturing 
Company, Hastings, Mich. 


For the small house, apartment or bungalow, the 
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Western-Electric-Sturtevant Suction Cleaner No. 1,_ 
is especially designed. The fan is located at the rear 
of the dust chamber so that no dust or dirt passes 
through the fan, as in other types of suction cleaners. 
The suction nozzle projects forward considerably, 
permitting the cleaning of otherwise inaccessible 
spots. The fan runs at extremely high speed 
(8,000 revolutions per minute), and is securely fas- 
tened to the motor shaft. The front of the ma- 
chine is supported by the cleaning tool; the motor 
at the rear rests on two rubber-tired wheels. The 
dust bag is inside the body of the cleaner. Two 
catches hold the cover in place, and, by moving 
them slightly after the cover is removed from the 
casing, the dust bag is released from the cover. The 
handle is adjustable, and so hinged that it is verti- 
cally supported, when not in use. The machine 
weighs fourteen pounds, and costs about one and 
one-half cents an hour to operate. Price, $47.50. 
. No. 760—Made by the Western Electric Com- 
pany, 463 West St., New York City. 


Table Covers, Paper 

An era of paper tablecloths, napkins, tray cloths 
and dishes seems to be at hand. ScotTissue table 
cloths are a step in this direction. They are made 
of pure white, soft paper and may be used in the 
family with satisfaction and propriety. Each cover 
comes wrapped in a sealed parchment envelope, 
keeping it clean and sanitary until used, and the 
size is 66 by 72 inches. Tests show that each table 
cloth will last, until soiled, as long as a linen one. 
The laundryman charges ten cents to launder a 
linen tablecloth, so that ScotTissue paper ones are 
really less expensive to use, as twelve paper covers 
cost $1.00, and may be burned after using, saving 
laundry expense or washing at home. For the sum- 
mer they are indispensable. 

No. 761—Made by the Scott Paper Company, 
Seventh and Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Washing Machine, Electric 

The ideai clothes-washing machine is one driven 
by an electric motor, which combines a motor- 
driven wringer with its other advantages. The 
“Maytag” Electric motor washer adds a third fea- 
ture—the motor is equipped with an extra pulley 
by which an ice cream freezer, a sewing machine, a 
food chopper, or any other household machine that 
is equipped with the requisite pulley can be driven. 
The Maytag Washer is of the dolly type, which is 
particularly well adapted to farm use, where heavy 
washing has to be done. The dolly is a wooden 
disc equipped with three or more pegs projecting 
downward, which swash the clothes back and forth 
when set in motion by the motor. The wringer 
swings to one side out of the way when not wanted. 
Washer and wringer may be operated at same 
time. All gears are inclosed. The tub is made 
of clean-grained Southern cypress. The motor is 
a General Electric 4% horse power, which gives 
abundant power for all uses. The cost of opera- 
tion runs from one to two cents an hour on full 
load. With this machine, a day’s washing can be 
done in less than half the time required in the old 
way, and with a saving of three-quarters of its labor. 
Price, $50. (See illustration at top of page 856.) 

No. 762—Made by the Maytag Company, New- 
ton, Iowa. 
Washing Machine, Hand 


Among the heavier tasks that fall to the lot of 
women is the washing of clothes. The old-fashioned 
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tub and washboard are being supplanted, as they 
ought to be, by clothes-washing machines. The 
“Easiest Way” hand washer is of the dolly type. 

The interior of the tub is ribbed, and the dolly re- 
verses at the end of each stroke. The tub is made 
of selected white cedar, varnished with a three- 
coat water-proof natural finish. The castings are 
enameled blue. The balance wheel, being beneath the 
tub, runs on ball-bearings, and attains a high speed. 
It is operated by a hand and foot lever, so powerful in 
leverage that the housewife can easily run the ma- 
chine while seated. The rack bar, which drives the 
dolly, runs in an inclosed, roller-bearing case. There 
are no gears, few joints, and the fly wheel cannot 
stop on a dead center, The “ Easiest Way”? Washer 
cleans heavy blankets, overalls and larger pieces 
quickly and effectively, with minimum wear and 
tear. By employing proper methods it may also 
be used in washing dainty fabrics. Price, $10.00. 

No. 763—Made by The Easiest Way Manufactur- 
ing Co., Sandusky, O. 


Bag, Moth-Proof 

A safe and inexpensive method of storing winter 
garments is to use moth bags made of heavy dust- 
proof and moth-proof paper. White Tar bags are 
equipped with nickeled hooks inside on which to hang 
garments, and a coat hook attachment outside for 
hanging to hooks in the clothes closet. After the 
garments are hung inside, the top is folded twice, 
with an extra half-turn, and locked by nickeled 
hooks. This closes the bag securely. The bags 
have a pleasant odor, not so strong or offensive as 
the usual camphorated moth-balls. These bags will 
give efficient service if clothing placed in them are 
clean and free from moth larve and eggs. 

White Tar Moth Bags are made in four sizes: 
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event Suction Cleaner No. 1 


No. 1, suit or lady’s jacket, (24” by 6” by 37”), 
price, cedarized, 65 cents; pine tar, 50 cents and 
White lined odorless, 50 cents; No. 2, overcoat, (30! 
by 6” by 50”), price, cedarized, 75 cents; pine tar, 60 
cents; white lined odorless, 60 cents; No. 3, ulster 
(30” by 6” by 60”), price, cedarized, $1; pine tar, 75 
cents; white-lined odorless, 85 cents; No. 4, auto 
coat, (30” by 6” by 70”) size, price, cedarized, $1.25, 
pine tar, 90 cents, white lined odorless, $1.00. 

No. 764—Made by the White Tar Company, 
Cliff and John Sts., New York City. 
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By Readers Who Are Clever Observers and Experimenters 


Won’t YOU contribute to this most popular department of the magazine. We pay 
$1.00 apiece for available Discoveries. Label every page with the name and address. 
Address Discoveries, Good Housekeepjng Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


If you’re going away, heed this 


The patent-leather suitcases now used are light 
and less likely te be injured, in my experience, than 
the reed ones which have been so popular. An 
innovation in traveling bags is found in those of 
ordinary size (16 inches and longer), made with a 
bottom which folds in; enabling one after removing 
the contents to fold the bag and pack it flat in the 
suitcase. Thus, when a side-trip is taken for a 
night or two, and the large baggage is left at the 
main stopping place, the traveling bag can be 
carried. When, on the other hand, the modern 
capacious suitcase accompanies one, the bag can 
be emptied and packed, thus reducing the baggage 
to one piece. This is especially helpful for those 
not traveling in a party, as one piece of baggage is 
less costly, and requires less care. The umbrellas 
which fold twice fit inside a traveling bag. Baggage 
should be condensed to 
the smallest bulk possi- 
ble by means of silk 
clothing and underwear; 
toilet articles in tube 
form; slippers, coat and 
skirt hangers in cases; 
handkerchiefs, sewing 
materials and small arti- 
cles carried in soft straw 
boxes or bags, instead of 
stiff boxes. Guide books 
can be mailed home as 
soon as used. Bulky 
parcels can be sent from 
Europe through Cook’s 
to the return ship, where 
they will be held for the 
owner without duty. 
They can be obtained 
from the purser by pay- 
ing the cost of sending. 

L. M., Illinois 


# We mothers often read 

bits of WISE COUNSEL from master minds, and 
wish our children might have the benefit of them. 
But we all know how hard it is to bring these 
things to them in an effective way. Now, whenever 
I read some helpful thing, I cut it out and pin it 
Over the telephone, at the entrance to the stairway, 
or some other conspicuous place. Of course my 
children’s curiosity is aroused, and they carefully 
read, usually without comment on either side. 
One day, I cut out an especially good little article 
on a subject we are all anxious about; pasted it on 
a thin piece of cardboard, and slipped it in the 
mirror inthe boys’ room. It was never mentioned; 
but, one day, in passing their door, I heard my 
eldest son say to a friend, “Say, Mutt, you had 
better read that piece stuck up in the mirror. It 
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to keep the croquet set 


wouldn’t hurt you.’”’ I felt encouraged and decided 
that my plan was not a failure. 
Mrs. L. M. M., Pennsylvanta. 


#1 notice in the April Discoveries that Mrs. E. H. 
G., District of Columbia, says to put orange blos- 
soms or JASMINE in your tea. I have always 
been told that the common yellow jasmine found all 
through the South is a deadly poison, and in fact, 
most jasmines are considered so. 

Mrs. J. B. W., Alabama. 


# If there is no shady spot in the yard in which to 
DRY COLORED CLOTHES, such as ginghams, 
pinning them upon the shady side of a sheet hung 
double will prevent their fading. z. #., sinnesota. 


#To arrange artistically SHORT-STEMMED 
FLOWERS such as pansies, use a low, round dish. 
Then take an embroid- 
ery-hoop a little smaller 
in diameter than the 
bowl, cover it with 
mosquito-netting, and, 
through the meshes of 
this put the stems of 
the flowers. 
Miss C. F., Onto. 


# When I ride either in 
electric cars, or in the 
automobile, my EYE- 
GLASSES annoy me ex- 
ceedingly by blowing 
off. Many times, I am 
obliged to remove them 
and, when out for long 
trips, frequently return 
with a headache, which 
is due, I feel sure, to go- 
ing without my glasses. 
We recently took with us 
a friend, who wears eye- 
glasses, and I was much 
interested when she removed from her purse a pair 
of slender gold wires with a tiny spring on one end, 
which she fitted in an instant to each glass. Behold 
her eye-glasses transformed into spectacles! When 
we reached our destination, I observed that she was 
again wearing eye-glasses, although I had not no- 
ticed when she made the change. I was informed 
that they cost only seventy-five cents at an oculist’s. 
They were gold-filled. I shall have some at the first 
opportunity and intend to keep them in the motor 
car. Mrs. G. W. P., Massachusetts. 


# I paid the children in my neighborhood a penny 
for each FOUR-LEAF CLOVER they found and 
pressed for me. At the end of the summer, I had 
139. Every folded card of Christmas greetings I 
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sent out in December bore a real four-leaf clover 
pasted inside. I have never sent Christmas cards 
which seemed to make such a general appeal. It 
was because the clovers were the real thing. 

Mrs. W. M. L., Wisconsin. 


# My husband has HAY FEVER so badly that I 
have never been able to have any flowers in the 
house. Last winter, we had a partridge berry globe 
and this spring it occurred to me to put a small vase 
of roses under it. I found I could have it on the 
table without causing 
my husband any dis- 
comfort. I have since 
bought two more good- 
sized glass globes so 
that I can have several 
bunches of flowers 
about the house and 
the flowers last longer 
when they are kept 
under glass. 

L. H. W., Connecticut. 
# You dre apt to find 
the ‘contents of your 
steamer TRUNK a 
rumpled pile, huddled 
at one end, when you 
reach your destination. 
I, have found the fol- 
lowing idea a good pre- 
ventive: Put brass 
screw hooks in either 
ends of your trunk, 
midway from corners, 
the first about three 
inches from the bottom, 
and, with that space be- 
tween, place as many as 
the height of the trunk 
will allow. Place your 
garments on the coat 
or skirt hangers, and put your hangers on the hooks. 
For further precaution, tack pieces of tape, two on 
a side, about a quarter ways down from each end. 
These serve as do straps in a suit-case and hold 
everything firmly in place as in the patented trunks. 

Miss H. M. K., Maine. 
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# When expressing a LINEN SUIT, which I had 
carefully laundered, I sewed it to the bottom of a 
pasteboard box, by taking a coarse needle and 
thread. This prevented it from sliding into one 
corner, and it reached its destination in good condi- 
tion. E. M. B., New York. 


# If your PETTICOAT or princess slip is so thin 
that the form shows when standing in the light, in- 
stead of wearing an extra petticoat, line the front 
gore with some heavy material. 


Mrs. F. C. B., Pennsylvania. 


# My CHAMOIS GLOVES have been washed 
many times and are as soft as when new. Each 
time I wash them, I put a teaspoonful of olive oil in 
the basin of water, and use a white soap. A tea- 
spoonful of olive oil is also put in the rinsing water. 
B B., New Mexico, 


# In a house recently visited, I saw a simple device 
for the comfort of THE GUEST WHO SHAVES: 
The window in the bath-room held twelve panes of 
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Wouldn’t this wicker desk tempt you to write 
your summer letters? 
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glass, six to a sash, and the one in the center at the 
top of the lower sash had been removed and a piece 
of mirror glass put in its place. Raising the sash a 
few inches adjusted the reflection for the very tall, 
although most men seemed suited when the sash was 
closed. Mrs. P. L., New York. 


# I once read a discovery, advising campers to add 
a quantity of butter to their store of supplies, as it 
often proves invaluable in STARTING A FIRE of 


damp twigs, etc. 


I wondered if many knew what a 
blessing a small quan- 
tity of sugar can be in 
like circumstances. I 
have used sugar many 
times, when the fire was 
all but gone, and have 

often revived a stub- 
born, smoldering fire in 
the kitchen range and 
even in the fire-place. 
As sugar contains suffi- 
cient carbon to cause it 
to ignite, a bright flame 
appears almost instant- 
ly. It is entirely safe 

—and sometimes half a 
teaspoonful of sugar will 
suffice, it is not as ex- 
travagant as it at first 
sounds. 

M. H. H., Colorado. 


# After nearly ruining 
two PANAMA HATS 
with unsightly and des- 
tructive hat-pin holes, I 
now have asked my 
shoe maker to put two 
white eyelets, such as 
are used on shoes, in 
the crown of my new 
Panama so that, now, 
instead of two holes always growing bigger and big- 
ger or, worse still, many minute holes, I have two 
neat ones, which cannot grow bigger and are easily 
found, when I want to put my hat pins in my hat. 
E ; Miss F. G. W., New Jersey. 





# While on a trip, stopping at different hotels, I 
really discovered a simple, easy way of heating my 
CURLING TONGS: not having any alcohol for 
my tiny lamp, I tried holding the tongs under the 
running hot water for a few seconds, hardly thinking 
it would be hot enough; and to my surprise it was, 
saving the bother of preparing an alcohol lamp. 
Mrs. J. R. E., Massachusetts. 


# When traveling, I always take along an ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHT CORD to be attached to the electric 
light that, as a general thing, is directly in the middle 
of the room. In this way, I always have a good 
light at the mirror and also one to read by while 
lying down, for it can easily be carried around the 
room. Mrs. R. A., Maine. 


# The most valuable garden discovery I have made 
concerns the selection and breaking off of SLIPS: 
Never cut a slip, no matter from what plant it may 
come! — Select a sturdy, fair-sized branch growing as 
near the lower part of the center stalk as possible. 
A branch having very few minor branches is best. 
While holding the main stalk with one hand, brace a 
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finger of the other hand under the chosen branch, at 
the very point of its junction with the main stem, 
and, with the thumb, push the branch down until it 
breaks out, leaving a slight hole in the main stem. 
This does not harm the plant. This complete joint 
is what is necessary for the rooting, so do not trim 
any ragged ends; but bank it in moist soil and watch 
it grow. Mrs. R. H. W., Californta. 


# This little bungal-w was built by three boys under 
the direction of their father, and cost less than $20, 
including the carting of the lumber about five miles. 
They got the 
three win- 
dows, the 
door, 300 feet 
of humber, all 
second- hand. 
These, with 
two bundles 
of new shin- 
gles to cover 
the roof, and 
two old piano 
boxes, gave 
the frame- 
work. First, 
they built a 
platform 7 by 
5, and raised 
this a foot 
and a half 
from the 
ground on 
blocks. The 
sides were 
fastened on 





rel laid on its side, and filling the barrel half way up 
with excelsior. This deprives the rooster of sufh- 
cient head room to stretch his neck for the crow, and 
as a result, neither our neighbors nor ourselves are 
disturbed by him. F. A. F., Massachusetts. 


# Wishing to entertain some friends in a very in- 
formal way, I decided upon a picnic on my own 
large lawn. The unique feature was the serving of 
the REFRESHMENTS: I passed to each guest a 
basket, a small wooden plate, and a paper napkin. 
At the five-cent store, I had found these pretty little 
baskets, just 
large enough 
to hold the 
individual 
lunches. I 
lined each 
with a dainty 
paper nap- 
kim, then 
packed in the 
articles, 
wrapped sep- 
arately in 
oiled paper: a 
sandwich of 
pimento 
cheese and 
preserved 
ginger, one of 
flaked crab- 
meat; one of 
jam rolled 
into a tiny 
roll; olives 
and midget, 


This bungalow was made by three boys and cost less than twenty sweet pickles; 


by heavy sta- . , 
ples, the roof dollars. It can be taken apart. See accompanying Discovery and a frosted 
built in sec- cupcake. On 


tions, and the whole thing fitted together and 
fastened as easily as a glove. The window on 
the side—2z by 4—is fitted in sliding grooves the 
end window supported by pulleys. Heavy tarred 
paper was placed under the platform and also 
under the shingles. The inside walls were covered 
with heavy brown paper. Book shelves and a dish 
rack were arranged under the roof; window seats 
serve for chairs. The boys also made the table 
shown in the picture. 

The girls decorated the inside of the bungalow, 


~ and most happily exercise their housewifely in- 


stincts, preparing baked apples, popcorn, candy- 
pulls, corn roasts, on a little old-fashioned, one- 
lidded stove—a contribution from a neighboring 
family. Perhaps Ahe most delightful part of all is 
the free and unrestraining hospitality they are en- 
abled to exercise. Whether the weather is hot or 
cold, wet or dry, those in the bungalow are invariably 
harmonious and busy. 

One feature of this home-constructed playhouse is 
that it may be taken apart at any time. In the hot- 
test part of the summer, two of the boys slept on 
hammocks strung from each end of the bungalow, 
cooked their own breakfast, and, when Monday’s 
wash was hung out between the back yard of the 
house-and the campers, they almost succeeded in 
imagining themselves miles away from home. 

E. G. G., California. 


# Our boys prevent their rooster from crowing early 
in the morning by putting up a roost for him in a bar- 


the top, in little frilled holders, bought at the con- 
fectioner’s, were a few candies. To each guest was 
given a bottle of ice-cold root beer and a long 
straw—for all refused to use glasses. We passed a 
jolly hour opening the surprise packages, which 
every one seemed to enjoy. 

B. J. M., Connecticut. 


#Tiring of cold picnic lunches, we once bought a 
ten-cent broiler and carried in our basket, packed in 
a glass jar, a steak cut into convenient strips. 
Cooked over a bed of coals, this furnished one of the 
most delicious OUT-OF-DOOR-MEALS of our out- 
ing season. Lamb chops, sliced ham or small coun- 
try sausage can be well cooked this way; and the 
broiler is excellent for fish. The odor of broiling 
steak mingled with the aroma of coffee is a tantaliz- 
ing appetizer. Mrs. J. B., Washington. 


# The largest-sized automobile rug is far better than 
the ordinary STEAMER RUG for an ocean voyage, 
as it is long enough to be wrapped around the 
shoulders as well as the feet. 

Mrs. W. A. A., New Hampshire. 


#In traveling abroad, this summer, I noticed with 
much interest the deft way of CLEARING THE 
TABLES as practised at many of the pensions. 
With many courses and charges of plates, the work 
was greatly simplified: the waitress carried, on her 
arm, a narrow, deep basket in which she put the 
silver from each plate. In her left hand, she carried 











the plates, each one as removed, being lightly 
scraped into the top plate and slipped under the 
bottom pile. In that way, she easily removed six or 
more plates with no confusion and they were all 
ready for the washing. In large families, with one 
maid or none, this shortening of the process is very 
desirable. Mrs. A. B. M., Connecticut. 


#Our MOTOR LUNCH KIT, although home- 
made, is the most convenient and complete, as well 
as the least expensive, I have ever seen. We lined 
a small suit-case with white oil-cloth to which we 
sewed tapes at the right places to tie all contents 
down securely. In the lid are five small aluminum 
plates, one-half dozen each of tea-spoons, knives and 
forks in canton flannel bags, a small carving knife, 
and a bottle brush. The lower 

part contains, by careful fitting in, 

a quart ice-cream mold, which we 

use as a sandwich-case, one pint and 

one quart thermos bottles, a nest of s 
eight drinking cups, and a 
small, aluminum, alcohol 
stove, very compact, with 
a pan and small skillet. 
Into the little spaces be- 
tween, we can put a small 
glass jar of butter, a thin 
can of cocoa, a glass of 
peanut butter or pre- 
serves, and a small oil- 
skin case for tea-towels. 
We used this outfit at 
luncheon each day, for a 
week, during a trip 
through the White Moun- 
tains and found it most 
complete. Our menus in- 
cluded hot baked beans, hot canned corn, creamed 
dried beef, hot cocoa and tea, scrambled eggs, crab 
Newburg, etc. We bought milk, eggs, butter, bread 
and fruit enroute. Miss C. B. L., Ohio. 


# Women are more and more realizing the comfort 
and luxury of an electric iron in their own room, es- 
pecially when away in the summer. As it is not 
convenient to carry an IRONING BOARD, I have 
found that I can get one of a regular size at any 
country shop. Having it cut in two, the smaller 
round end, covered with canton flannel, makes a 
nice little board that is easy to tuck away in any 
closet. Miss H. T., New York. 


#When going on a trip, that involves riding in a 
SLEEPING-CAR, take a quantity of good, big, 
strong safety-pins. When you retire, you can pin 
many of your belongings to the inside of the cur- 
tains, thus having more wardrobe-room and the 
articles in place. Moreover, waists, etc., do not get 
so badly mussed, and belts, collars and small things 
do not get lost and are easily seen when one is trying 
to dress. Mrs. H. M. F., California. 


#To acquire a FLY-PROOF MILK PITCHER, 
put the milk or cream in a syrup pitcher with a 
spring top. Campers, especially, will find this kind 
of pitcher useful in excluding insects and leaves. 
Mrs. H. S. B., Wisconsin. 


#GOLF-BALLS cost from fifty cents to one dollar 
each. When you lose one, the ownership passes to 
the finder,—unless you have marked it unmistak- 
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ably. Having tried dots at the end, and crosses, 
and initials, to no effect, I bought a ten-cent tube 
of blue oil paint and made a bright stripe around the 
middle of the ball. Then I could recognize my ball 
.at a distance of fifty yards and, within two weeks, 
three balls were found and voluntarily returned to 
ine by the caddies. The marking is too conspicuous 
for comfort —if it isn’t your ball; and it is indelible 
and hard to cover up, even with white paint. 
B. H. H., Massachusetts. 


# An electric iron is a great convenience in traveling. 
Do not be so inconsiderate as to use table or dresser 
tops when pressing, but remove one of the empty 
drawers from the dresser, invert and use the bottom 
for an IRONING BOARD. E. A., California. 


#We have succeeded in getting rid of TOAD- 
STOOLS on our lawn by the use of chlorinated 
lime, common bleaching powder, in a one per 
cent, solution with water: A few 
spoonfuls, poured on the ground, 
around the toadstools, either 
breaking them off first or not, 
have been sufficient and was ac- 
companied by no injury 
to the grass. 


Miss E. D. W., 
Pennsyleania. 


#An old woodsman 
taught me this method 
of COOKING POTA- 
TOES over a camp fire: 
two frying pans of. ex- 
actly the same size are 


The daintiest lemonade contrivance yet used. First fry sliced 


bacon in one pan. The 
potatoes sliced or minced are poured over this, then 
more strips of bacon laidontop. The other pan is 
used asacover. When the potatoes have browned 
on one side the pans are held firmly together and 
turned over and the potatoes are browned on both 
sides. Mrs. J. B., Washington, 


# By keeping the plant pruned to one stalk, cutting 
out all the suckers as they appear, and tying the 
vines up to stakes, we raise TOMATOES that often 
weight two pounds. Mc, Ohio. 


#Our boys CHEATED THE ROBINS of our cher- 
ries by hanging tiny bells on the tip of the slender 
branches of the cherry tree. The bells were rather 
charming, as they rang in the breeze—and we cer- 
tainly got more cherries than usual. 

Mrs. M. D., Massachusetts. 


# When on a picnic, TOAST THE BACON in a 
corn popper. The meshes being small, the bacon is 
prevented from slipping through into the fire, as it 
would were a broiler used. The long handle enables 
the cook to stand well out of the smoke. 

Miss C. H., New York. 


# When the milk-man delivers the miik hours before 
the family are up, the MILK IN SUMMER be- 
comes warm and soon sours. We have found it an 
excellent plan to place a tall, narrow crock, the exact 
height of the milk bottle, filled with cold water, on 
the porch in the evening. The night air makes this 
very cold and when the milk-man drops the bottle 
into the crock the surplus water runs off, leaving the 
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bottle immersed tothe rim. This is also a good way 
to keep milk in the cellar, when there is no ice. 


&. W. W., Pennsylvania. 


2A family, living in a large, attractive, detached 
house in the city, discovered that the OFFER OF 
THE USE of their pleasant yard and garden and 
wide, shady piazzas, during their absence in their 
country home, gave hours and hours of comfort and 
privacy to a refined family, with a delicate, young 
child, who could not leave the city. This family 
lived in an apartment house opposite, with no 
outside breathing space but the city sidewalks 
and journeys to the parks. 
B. W. C., Maine. 


#In summer camps or at health resorts, the 
house — the least solid wall is the 





Floor plan of a Swastika cottage. 
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cord wound around the knob until it is stretched 
taut with the bag resting on the floor. Bedroom 
doors can be left open all night to catch the breeze, 
with no fear of the light sleeper being awakened by 
the slamming of a door. P. S. H., Michigan. 
A simpler though more expensive device is the 
fixture, sold by hardware dealers, which holds the 
door at any desired place.—THE EpIToRs. 


The most attractive PLAYHOUSE I know has a 
tent roof with sides of chicken wire 214 feet high 
enclosing a section of lawn 12 by 12 feet. The nec- 
essary wooden braces are painted green. The chil- 
dren have a small table, chairs and small 
hammock within. One section of the wire 
forms a gate. H. K. S., Catifornta. 


# The spout of the CHOCOLATE-POT was 





Each room has one open side. See 


accompanying Discovery 


most attractive. These SWASTIKA COTTAGES 
have one open side to each room; this opening 
may be furnished with garage door to slide back 
over solid wall: of adjoining room, or with French 
windows, or for simplest camp construction, with 
tarpaulin curtains. H. K. B., Colorado. 


# All “Kiddies” like to play in sand and nothing 
gives them more joy than to handle COLORED 
SANDS. Light sand should be procured and 
ordinary beet juice will make a beautiful shade of 
red and the most delicate of pinks; a drop of bluing 
will produce light blue and navy, according to quan- 
tity; a small amount: of coffee will produce yellow 
and brown and as these substances are all perfectly 
harmless, there is no reason why the youngsters 
should not enjoy them. 
Mrs. L. E. M., Minnesota. 


# When traveling, I include among my toilet articles 
a small package of POWDERED BORAX, and 
when obliged to pack my washcloth and tooth-brush 
while damp, I sprinkle it on them liberally and they 
are thus kept sweet and free from germs and dis- 
agreeable odors. M. S., Connecticut. 


# A charming WEDDING-RING custom is to have 
one small diamond set in the gold band at each 
anniversary, forming gradually the diamond hoop- 
ring now fashionable. This is particularly attrac- 
tive if the ring is the narrow platinum hoop preferred 
by many brides. Mrs, A. G. K., California. 


#An Eastern woman has discovered a scheme 
which keeps the DOORS FROM SLAMMING in 
her seaside cottage. On every door-knob, is tied a 
bag about six by ten inches, which is filled with sand. 
The door is opened to any desired angle and the 


always a nuisance to clean until I discovered how 
quickly and thoroughly it may be done with a test- 
tube brush. These may be obtained from most 
druggists for a very small sum. 

Oo. P. D., Kansas. 


#A_ highly amusing and entertaining TIN- 
SHOWER for a recent bride was managed in this 
way: Following some bridal music, two tall girls 
walked into the room carrying a stretched clothes- 
line between them which they tied to two pillars. 
All the tin articles unwrapped and with jingles at- 
tached dangled from the line, making a pretty sight 
and merry litile jingle of their own. The following 
sign was. then set up: 


“ My! isn’t that a funny wash ahangin’ on the line 
With all the pieces puttin’ on their very bestest shine! 
To Nettie they're belonging for to make her kitchen fine, 
I know I hadn’t oughter, but I wish that they was mine!” 


The guests were invited to step up and sce if the 
““wash”’ seemed sanitary, while the hostess clipped 
and read the funny little verses aloud. 

Ruth E, E., California. 


# For the bungalow without a suitable corner fora 
SOILED-CLOTHES HAMPER (and there are such 
houses!), have a trap-door cut in the bath-room floor 
under the bath-mat and suspend, by ropes, a wicker 
basket or hamper, or have a screening-wire basket 
made which can be lifted out at will. If a basket, 
instead of a hamper be used, .it should, of course, 
have a cover. 


R. C., Texas. 


‘= Make sure that the space beneath the floor is dry 
and well ventilated. If it is not, the clothes will 
mildew.—TueE Eprrors. 
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A suffragette is Mrs. Brown 
Who’s cleaning up in Spotless Town. 
When she discovers wrongs to write, 
The mails assist her in the fight. 
De=-voted readers high and low 

Are voting for 


You know that harsh, chemical 
cleaners give poor suds. 


Try this: Lather your hands 
with Sapolio. Swish them back 
and forth through a bowl of warm 
water. See the rich suds form. 


Of course, strong harsh compounds will 
remove dirt. (So will sand-paper and 
caustic soda.) But they give tins a dull, 
“frosted” surface. In time they grind off 
the tin coating. Then your tins rust. If 
you want tin-ware that shines like a mirror, 
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use Sapolio. It contains no strong chemic- 
als or coarse, injurious grit. 


Rub a damp cloth on a cake of Sapolio. 
You then have a quick, economical cleaner 
for tin-ware, enamel-ware, kitchen knives 
and forks, pots and kettles, dishes, wood- 
work and marble. Works without waste. 


Our Spotless Town booklet tells more 
about Sapolio and more about Spotless 
Town. Write for it. Sent free. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company 
Sole Manufacturers 
New York City 


This is the grocer of Spotless Town. 

He hears your wants and notes them down. 
He gives you credit for being wise 

And charges you to use your eyes. 

The names upon the labels show 


He deals in real 
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Aside from its perfect cleaning of Pots and 
Pans, Bath-Room Accessories, and _its 
numerous other good uses, Old Dutch 
Cleanser is a thorough cleaner for jar- 
diniéres, vases and bric-a-brac. 


On marble statuary Old Dutch Cleanser 
removes that yellow tinge left by common 
soaps and restores the original whiteness. 


All dirt, discolorations, films of smut, and 
blacking, quickly respond to the powerful 
dirt-removing and cleaning properties of 


Old Dutch Cleanser. 

It halves the work—halves the time—doubles 

the satisfaction. 
Many Other Uses and 
Full Directions on 
Large Sifter Can—10c 
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% Food Tonic 


SN 







All the nutritive elements of the best Ameri- 
can Barley and the aromatic, nerve-quieting tonic RG 
properties of the choicest Saazer Hops are scientific- | hi 
ally combined in 


Yat, Nutone |! 


TRADE MARK 
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Ba 





A predigested liquid food, acceptable to 
the weakest stomach; strengthening conva- 
lescents, weak or anaemic, building up the 
overworked and nerve-tired; invigorating 
old age. 

Of greatest value to nursing mothers. 














Malt-Nutrine contains 14%2% of 
Malt Solids and 1 9°/ 199% of Alcohol. 
Declared by U. S. Internal Revenue 
Department a Pure Malt Product and 
NOT an Alcoholic Beverage. 

Sold by druggists and grocers. . 











A postal brings a beautifully illus- 
trated Malt-Nutrine Booklet FREE— 
well worth reading. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, ST. LOUIS, MO. 






Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see moneyback guarantee on page 12 
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“It’s Made in a Jiffy” 


You’ve been longing for an opportunity to serve something 
new in a peri ca eis. different from the ordinary 
desserts and gelatines—something dainty, delicious, tasty. 


NESNAA 


1oc the package 
‘‘ Makes enough for the whole family.” 


is different. It is wholesome and it’s so appetizing it just 
creates an irresistible desire for a second helping. 

Merely dissolve it in milk—when set aside for a few 
minutes it becomes firm and ready-to-serve. 

Has a delightful, creamy taste. It’s pure and wholesome. 


Nine delicate flavors—to suit every taste. 
Vanilla Lemon Pistachio 

Chocolate Maple Raspberry 
Orange Caramel Coffee 


Ask your grocer. If he hasn’t it, send his name and address, and 
we'll send sample sufficient to make one glass of dessert. 
Prepared by 


THE JUNKET FOLKS 
Little Falls, New York 
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Away With Child Labor! 


HE Child Labor evil is a dis- 

ease which is sapping the very 

life-blood of our nation: this 

fact will be made plain in the series 

of articles on the subject already be- 
gun in this magazine. 

A disease which is to be exter- 
minated! 

The Goop HOUSEKEEPING cam- 
paign against Child Labor will open 
in dead earnest in the July number, 
with the first of a number of articles 
by 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


the father of the Jwrgnite Court, 
collaboration with 
George Creel. Mr. - 
Creel is a journal- 
ist and _ publicist 
who has done not- 
able work in Colo- 
rado and other 
Western states in 
behalf of the initia- 
tive, the referen- 
dum, and other 
political reforms. 
The May and 
June articles, by 
Miss Chamberlain 
and Miss Hopkins, 
respectively, are 
faithful accounts 
by eye-witnesses of 
child labor horrors. 
Miss Hopkins is 
now gathering ma- 





The father of the ““square deal” for children 
(Continued on page 8) 
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terial, at first hand, for another 
article, describing existing conditions 
in the mills of a Northern city. 

The Goop HOUSEKEEPING cam- 
paign will not stop until it-has over- 
hauled the situation throughout our 
entire country—for the evil is well- 
nigh universal in its spread. The 
women of America, and their hus- 
bands, sons, and brothers, have only 
to know the facts to throttle this 
monster without hesitation, once and 
for all. 

The fight before us is a stirring one. 
Judge Lindsey and Mr. Creel are on 
fire with the awfulness of the condi- 
tions and the im- 
portance of their 
message, and will 
kindle their readers 
by the power of 
their eloquence. 

The first of the 
articles, in the July 
issue, will picture 
the general situa- 
tion. The succeed- 
ing articles will fur- 
nish the first com- 
prehensive account 
-yet printed of the 
extent to which 
this deadly poison 
infects the body 
politic, reaching, 
as it does, into even 
the most closely 
guarded homes. 





sSemticea Eg 
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Save Money On Your Summer Clothes 


Wise women with the help of Diamond Dyes can always be stylishly dressed. The 
changes from one season to the next have no terrors for them. They know that with 
Diamond Dies they can transform last summer’s dresses into new, fresh and up-to-date 
creations in the fashionable colors. 





Mrs. F. May of Chicago writes: 


“My light brown messaline dress 
had become badly soiled and faded. 
I thought I would have to throw it 
away but I bought a package of @ 
Diamond Dyes and made it a deeper 
shade of brown. It is now prettier 
than when it was new.” 





Mrs. Alice George of Boston writes: 


“T had a beautiful tan Rajah silk 
gown of which I was very proud. 
One night while at dinner I spilled 
a lot of salad-dressing on it. I was 
so sorry I almost cried as I knew I 
had spoiled my suit. One of the 
ladies suggested my trying Diamond 
Dyes. I bought a package and dyed 
it blue. I followed the directions 
and had no trouble at all. The result 
was a new suit for ten cents.” & ~ 


Cb 
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Light brown messaline dyed dark brown Zan Kajah silk dyed blue 


Diamond Dyes 


r 
] 
S 
f 
E 
y Our experience of over 30 years has proven that no one dye will successfully color every fabric. 





There are two classes of fabrics, —animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics. Wool and Silk are 
animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. “Union” or “Mixed” goods are 60% 
to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. Vegetable fibres require one class of dye, 
- and animal fibres another and radically different class of dye. As proof—we call attention to the fact 

that manufacturers of woolen goods use one class of dye, while manufacturers of cotton goods use an 
entirely different class of dye. 


Do Not Be Deceived 


For these reasons we manufacture one class of Diamond Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Coods, use the Diamond Dyes 
Dyes for coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, and manufactured especially for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed 
another class of Diamond Dyes for coloring Wool or Silk, Goods. 

so that you may obtain the very best results on EVERY AND REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in 
fabric. coloring Wool or Silk, use the Diamond Dyes manufac- 
REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in coloring tured especially for Wool or Silk. 


Diamond Dyes are sold at the 
uniform price of 10c per package 
WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Arise, Madam, and Go Away 

When you go away for your vacation, Madam 
Reader, whois it you are trying toescape? Your 
husband? Your maid servant? Your children? 

Is it not rather YOURSELF? Your own 
routine, stereotyped ideas, well-worn prob- 
lems? You want to place yourself in another 
background, a new set of relations. That is 
realchange. And while the opportunity offers, 
you want to come in contact with the larger 
life of humanity, of which you have been read- 
ing and hearing. You are a member of So- 
ciety, in its larger sense, and have a definite 
responsibility to it. 

Gertrude Atherton, in this number, gives the 
stay-at-home woman, who might go away and 
broaden her sympathies, a good overhauling. 

Up, and out, Madam! Husband and children 
will welcome back a better wife and mother 
when youreturn. Suppose it does cost yousome 
money. If your trip is wisely chosen, and the 
time well employed, you will find yourself in the 
way to larger things, you and your whole family. 
And you will be better qualified to exert your 
influence in the burning issues of the day. 


Pensions for Widowed Mothers 


The times are picking up, and some day this 
will be a really good world to live in. We— 
the people—are not going to the bow-wows, 
any authority whomsoever to the contrary. 
The beautiful spirit of helpfulness and uplift is 
flourishing as never before, and we are soon 
going to shame the dark ages—which in more 
senses than one have trod upon the skirts of 
yesterday—by doing some things that high 
heaven will look with favor on. What things? 
Let’s name two of them here: we are going to 
slay the child-labor dragon, and we are going 
to make it possible for every child to live at 
home with its mother. This last is coming 
first; without any press-agenting the movement 
has made greater gains in the last two years 
than suffrage in a dozen. Next month or the 
month after we shall tell you all about Wid- 
-owed Mothers’ Pensions. If you don’t believe 
in them, why don’t you ? 

Our Short Fiction 


Stop! Look! Listen! Some real, unforget- 
table short stories are just ahead. We have re- 
cently rounded up enough striking short fiction 
to fill several issues of the magazine. Most of 
the stories are not ready for the magazine just 
yet, but you will get a beginning of them be- 


(Continued from page 6) 


_new Discovery paragraphs. 





fore the summer is over. In fact, one of the 
choicest, most interesting, and most stimulating 
short stories we have read in a long time is 
“The Nurse,” by Harvey J. O’Higgins, which 
is to appear in our July number. Mr. O’Hig- 
gins has written plays—wrote one for David 
Warfield—and numerous short stories, but this 
story is an achievement even for him. Other 
short stories are-by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, 
author of “Molly Make-Believe”; May Sin- 
clair, author of “The Divine Fire”; Mary 
Heaton Vorse, whose “Modern Love Story”’ is 
in this issue; Mary E. Wilkins Freeman; Dor- 
othy Canfield, author of “The Squirrel Cage”’; 
Corra Harris, author of “The Circuit Rider’s 
Wife”’; etc., etc. 

Why should we whet your appetites for those 
stories when we print so little fiction each 
month? Well, beginning with the August issue, 
we are going to print three short stories a 
month, instead of two. And each one will be 
the best short story that we can find. Goop 
HovusEKEEPING is to be headquarters for the 
very best short stories. In fiction there is cir- 
culation, and we want a lot of your neighbors 
to join our family. 


Now, the New Serial : 


Though “The Mating of Lydia” still has 
several months to run, we shall begin a new 
serial in the August issue. The title and the 
author are our secret until next month. Just 
take our word for it that it will be one of the 
greatest serials of the year. You know there 
is usually about one story published a year that 
people talk about. We think this will be the 
story discussed during the latter half of 1913. 


“Worst Way ’”’ 


The time to sell is when somebody wants 
to buy, and NOW is the time the Discovery 
editor wants, “worst way,” to buy some fresh 
She has time just 
now to read offerings very promptly. We are 
paying a premium on particularly good Dis- 
coveries, over and above the dollar. Address 
Discoveries, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
381 Fourth Averze, New York City. 

A Change 


In reply to a number of letters of inquiry, 
our series of fashion articles by Lady Duff- 
Gordon, with illustrations, comes to a close in 
the July number, appearing thereafter in 
another magazine. 
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UST follow your usual recipe until it comes to shortening. Then 
use Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard. Your cake will be 
light, fine, moist, tender; it will stay this way until the last 

crumb is consumed. ; 
Made only from the finest leaf fat—tried out in open kettles. Sold in 
pails, Government inspected and passed. There are 100,000 dealers happy 
to supply you with Armour’s “Simon Pure ” Leaf Lard. 
Our free-book of recipes, prepared by a famous cook, tells how to use 
‘‘Simon Pure” economically, with best results. Just send us your name on 
a postal and we will send you a copy. 


Order Today ARMOUR so COM PANY Dept. 302, Chicago 
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NEW FEATURES for 1913 
Make This Fireless Cook Stove 


Exclusively “IDEAL” 


AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL (oi, Witt Patented t-Bait Condenser 
Lined Throughout with Pure Aluminum—SEAMLESS Cooking 
Compartments—“‘VULCANIZED”’ Solid Oak Outer Casing 

These features put the IDEAL Fireless cook stove 

in @ class by itself. Cooks perfectly — 


Roasts, Bakes, Steams, Stews, Boils, 
And retains all the Nutriment, Food Values and Flavor 
You cannot expect to obtain full cooking efficiency 
from a Fireless cook stove in which there is not 
every fortification against the escape of cooking heat. 


‘Water Seal’’ Top = The “Water Seal” top is an automatic 
heat control that locks or seals the “IDEAL” at the cover, 
preventing the escape of cooking heat. This feature is exclusive 
with the “IDEAL.” 


Heat-Conserving Valve with Patented In-Built Con- 


denser—Our Patented Automatic condenser is a 
scientific steam-controlling and heat-conserving valve. 
No other cooker has this type of automatic valve. 


“The IDEAL”’ Fireless Cook Stove is lined through- 
out with heavy sheets of Pare Aluminium—will not 
rust, corrode, crack, chip or peel. Has seamless 
cooking compartments. Separate cover for 
each compartment equipped with patented 
lever locks and “‘stop” hinges. Pure Alu- 
}, minum cooking atensils; absolutely 
* seamless and self-locking covers. An 
insulation made after our own secret formula. 
Handsome in appearance. Solid oak outer 


r THE : IDEAL” FIRELESS cook STOVE SAVES TIME, LABOR, casing which has undergone special “vy 



















FUEL, FOOD, MONEY, AND ADDS 10 THE canizing” treatment, 
QUALITY OF FOOD 


Something new for the “‘Fireless’’— 


9 e 
. ”” TRIPL L 
30 Days’ Trial |e creas 


We are origin- 


Try the IDEAL Fireless cook stove at 


our risk. Test the truth of every claim we { —— ators of the Pure Rn 
= ‘ : + Sn ee | minum, Seamless ri 

make. Cook your meals in It for thirty a i 3 licate Pails for Fireless cook 

days, if at the end of that time it has not > ' stoves. These make the equip- 

, i ; i ment of anv Fireless cook stove 

fulfilled our every promise, send it back. bs complete. With these triplicate 

Every cent you will have paid will be refunded. } 4 Pails three things may be cooked 


at ONE time in ONE compart- 


e | ment of any Fireless cook stove, 

a a itt e Cc ont thus greatly adding to the 
me capacity and convenience of the 

cooker. ‘ Also splendid for cook- 


As evidence of the confidence we have in ing three things over one burner of a gas or oil stove. Sent 
the IDEAL we will sell it to you on the in- anywhere, prepaid, upon receipt of price $3.00. Money back 


stallment—pay a little each month. . of wot satished. 





BOOK des — Write for beautiful Cooker book and details of our easy payment plan. 
We want you to have these at once. Send name and address today. 


THE TOLEDO COOKER CO., 1364 West Bancroft St, Toledo, Ohio 


Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see moneyback guarantee on page 12 
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Mrs. Rorer wrote this book of recipes 











It deserves a prominent place in your 
kitchen library. It is yours for the asking 


It is as-fine a cook book as you could ask for—informative, conveniently 
and clearly arranged—yet frankly advertising and advocating the use of 


WESSON salad OIL 


But that’s the best of it—for perhaps you have never known all the uses 
of oil. From the making of smoothest French or Mayonnaise salad 
dressing or the making of dainty pastries, to deep fat frying. 

Wesson Oil costs only one-third as much as imported olive oil 
anywhere near so good. Choice enough for choicest salads—economi- 
cal enough for a// cooking. 

In cooking, Wesson Oil should be used just as you would use any 
other cooking fat. The difference is in the more wholesome, more 
delicious result. But this book of Mrs. Rorer’s recipes tells precisely 
how to use Wesson Oil in every instance. In writing for it, please 
mention your grocer’s name. 


anccrasiticle™ 
‘ 


The Southern Cotton Oil Company, 24 Broad Street, New York City 


Savannah New Orleans Chicago 
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Our Guarantee 


“That guarantee only is good which is absolutely unnecessary.” 

All advertisements appearing in Good Housekeeping Magazine are absolutely 
guaranteed. Your money will be promptly refunded, by the manufacturer or by 
us if you purchase goods advertised with us and they prove unsatisfactory. This 
applies equally to purchases made through your retail merchant or direct from the 


advertiser. 


The only condition is that in making purchases, the reader shall always state 
that the advertisement was seen in Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
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3 poisons 
< your skin 


- Your constant aim in 
the care of your skin 
should be to avoid 
irritation. 





Never expose it to the 
grit and grime of dust. 


Dust gets down intothe 
pores and acts as a 
poison. 


Always protect your skin with Vanish- 
ing Cream before motoring, driving, 
traveling, etc. It makes a_ perfect 
guard. You will find Vanishing Cream 
especially fitted for this use, because it 
contains no grease and may be applied 
freely without injury to gloves, veil or 
clothing. Its base is one of the most 
valuable skin-softening ingredients that 
modern chemistry has placed at the 
service of woman. For this and every 
occasion an application of Vanishing 

Cream has a wonderful effect upon 

your skin, making it fair, soft and 

velvety. It is most effective in 




















Ponds Extract @mpany’s 


«VANISHING CREAM 


We will gladly send, upon request, a sample of Vanishing Cream. 
Lf you des1re an extra large trial tube, send 4c in stamps to Pond’s 
Extract Company, Department F., 131 Hudson Street, New York. 


keeping your skin clear, transparent 
and delicate. 


The use of it will not promote the 
growth of hair, in the slightest. 


Keep your skin well protected with 
Vanishing Cream and it will withstand 
the dustiest trips without the slightest 
injury. Remember, spasmodic atten- 
tion is of no value. Every time you 
omit the protection of an application 
of Vanishing Cream, you run the 
danger of irritating and injuring the 
texture and delicacy of your skin. 


POND’S EXTRACT—“The Standard for 
60 Years” — he oldest product of the Pond’s 
Exiract Company, first produced in 1846, 
should be in every household for use tn emer- 
gency, particularly for those everyday in- 
jurtes such as cuts, brutses,burns,etc. Trial 
bottle sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


Also Talc, Tooth Powder, Tooth Paste and Soap. 


— 
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Complaint Blank 


Have you for any reason been dissatisfied with the goods made or fur- 


nished by any advertiser in Good Housekeeping Magazine? 





If so, will 


you kindly fill in this blank and return to the Advertising Manager, Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Ave., New York? 


Name of Advertiser. 


(Here write as briefly as possible the details of the transaction, 


giving names, dates, etc., together with your name and address) 


| 
| 
| 


| 


! 








(Use personal letter if preferred) 
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This Coste Crisco 





It scarcely would be possible to imagine more ideal conditions of 
manufacture than those existing in the spotless Crisco factory. Human 
hands do not come in contact with Crisco from the time the oils are 
subjected to the process, until you open the attractive can in your 


own kitchen. 


risco is unlike any other food 

product. Never has it been 

possible, before the discovery 
of the Crisco Process, to produce a 
solid fat from a vegetable oil without 
adding a stiffening agent. ‘Nothing 
is added to Crisco. It is a// vegetable, 
all pure, a// digestible. It is the best 
or solid cream of the oil. 


The beneficial result of Crisco foods 
upon the digestion is as great in 
importance as the fact that these 
dishes are more delicious. 


Other Crisco Facts 


You can fry fish, then Readily digests at nor- 


onions, then potatoes in 
the same Crisco, merely 
by straining out food par- 
ticles after each frying. 

Crisco brings out the 
true flavor of the food 
cooked’in it. Fried foods 
taste deliciously dry, as if 
baked, 





mal body temperature— 
98 degrees, the melting 
point of Crisco. 

Crisce is now used in 
many hospitals. 

Crisco is lacking in taste 
or odor, save for a delicate 
aroma suggesting its 
purity. 





Crisco now is used chiefly in 
those thousands of homes where men 
and women are most alert to the 
improvement of cooking methods 
and family digestion. They use Crisco 
for frying, for shortening, for cake 
making, wherever a cooking fat 
is used. 


Make some simple test of Crisco. 
Then you will take pride in finding 
other ways of employing this prod- 
uct, which makes better foods— 
foods that are better _/or you. 


Book of 100 Tested 
Recipes 

Brightly illustrated and full 

of helpful ideas. Tells how 

the best cooks get the most 

satisfactory results. 

Address Dept. H, 

The Procter & Gamble 

Company, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Che New Colonial Bead Pattern 


In Sterling Silver 
Dinner, Tea and Dessert Services 
Also made in Knives, Forks, Spoons 


Individual and Serving Pieces 
Sold ‘by leading jewelers 


THE GORHAM CO. 


Silversmiths 
NEW YORK 


Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see moneyback guarantee on page 12 
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“Now we'll have a feast!” 


“Yes. And a feast that is not only tempting but whole- 
some and nourishing; easy to digest and easy to prepare— 
a perfect bisque made with 


' Comba, S&S? 


The simple directions on the label show exactly how. 
Put in as much milk or cream as you choose. Serve it 
with croutons or rice if you like, or grate a little cheese over 
it. You never tasted anything finer. 

Why not write for our little free booklet 
which describes a dozen other ways to 
prepare this tasty soup? 

21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
I'm free to state, lap the Chicken Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 


lat 
whan: rnpbell’s Soup wet. Clam Bouillon x Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 


Although perhaps t nis is a 
ae a4 is = Look for the red-and-white label 


+See 
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; Medium tone 







Full tone 






Victrola Needle 


30 cents for 200 





Victor Needle 


5 cents per 100 
50 cents per 1000 





The Victor system 
is the only way to 


The perfect tone—the tone you like the best—is different 
with different selections. 

You will never be satisfied with any musical instrument which 
does not respond to your individual tastes and requirements. 
How many times have you been actually irritated by hearing 
music played too loud, too fast, too slow, too low, or in some 
way which did not answer your desire at the moment? 


The only way you can be sure of having your music 
exactly the way you want it is to own an instrument which 
you can control at all times to suit your varying desires. 

Victor Changeable Needles enable you to exercise this con- 
trol, to play any selection exactly as you wish it, and to make 
the instrument constantly adaptable to your different moods and 
your varied demands for musical entertainment in your home. 
Victor Changeable Needles can thus be compared to the pedals 
of the piano, the stops of wind instruments, or the bowing 
of the violin. 

There are four varieties of Victor changeable needles—the 
Victrola, the Victor, the Victor Half-Tone, and the Victor Fibre 
Needle. Beginning with the Victrola Needle which gives the fullest 
tone-volume, these needles vary in the intensity of the sound down 
to the Fibre Needle, which yields the softest tone of all. 


Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see moneyback guarantee on page 12 
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Victor Half-Tone Needle f 


5 cents per 100 
so cents per 1000 
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Victor Fibre Needle 


50 cents per 100 
(can be repointed and 
used eight times) (| 
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of changeable needles 
get the perfect tone 


All of these needles are inexpensive and with the four kinds 
on hand you can play every record precisely as you like to 
hear it or as your friends like to hear it. 

Victor Changeable Needles give you definite graduated 
effects, adding immeasurably to the variety, beauty, and enjoy- 
ment of the music. 

Contrast the advantages of the Victor Changeable Needle 
system with the old style fixed or unchangeable point in other 
instruments, where a// records must be played exactly alike and 
where there is no possibility of 
changing the sound volume or the 
tone quality. 

Because the Victor is always sub- 
ject to your complete control, it gives 
you wore entertainment, ore variety, 
more personal, individual satisfaction 
day in and day out. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music 
you wish to hear and demonstrate the value of 
the changeable needle. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
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Cleans the 
Woodwork | 


AKES it hygien-’ 
ically clean— 
preserves the varnish 


and adds to the life 


of the furniture. 


a! SE nae mina 


€ 


Polish 


the vegetable compound 
and varnish food. Gives a 
hatd, dry, durable lustre. 
A cleaner—not a coating 

or veneer. 


ix C)-Edar 


The 0-Cedar Polish Way 





Pour a few drops of O-Ce- 
dar Polish on a damp cheese 
cloth. Clean the furniture 
and polish with a dry cloth. 
Cleaner, brighter and prettier 
furniture is the result: 


Try a 25c Bottle as a test, use it the O-Cedar 
way. Yourmoney back if you are not delighted. 





25c to $2.50 sizes at all dealers 
Channell Chemical Co., 


4421 Carroll Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see moneyback guarantee on page I2 
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Wash, Clean 


and Renew Your 


O-Cedar Mop ie. 


IMPLY wash it in good strong soap suds and hot water. Let it dry 
thoroughly—then pour on two tablespoonfuls of O-Cedar Polish and 
the mop is as good as the day you bought it. 


*©-Edar Mop 


the magic wand of easy and quick cleaning, dusting and polishing. Collects and holds every 
atom of dust and dirt from hardwood floors, and gives a hard, dry, durable lustre. 


Sent prepaid upon receipt of $1.50 when not at dealers. 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO., 1421 Carroll Avenue, Chicago 
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“Go ’Way, honey, 
I jess won’t tell you 
mah cookin’ secret.” 


: VW HEN you find a cook who with ordinary materials, 


can serve gravies, sauces, soups, hashes and like dishes 


that taste extraordinarily good, you may know, without 
asking, that the cook has the secret of Kitchen Bouquet, 


Kitchen Bouquet 


Makes a Reputation for Good Cookery 
It is composed of the aromatic, blended juices of the finest garden 
products. Added to the hot food just before serving, it transforms a 
commonplace dish into a real cooking triumph. 


Send to-day for Your Sample Bottle 


A generous trial bottle and book of recipes sent free, if you will 
give us your grocer’s name. Kitchen Bouquet in 25c bottles at 
grocers. The Palisade Manufacturing Company, 50 Clinton Ave., 


West Hoboken, New Jersey. 





Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed ;. see moneyback guarantee on page 12 
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*NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


enrich the elaborate luncheon, adorn 
the simplest of ‘‘afternoons.”” Their 
goodness and attractiveness are pleas- 
ing alike to hostess and guests. 


Sweetness and flavor are delightfully 
united in these highly esteemed des- 
sert confections. 


In ten cent tins; also in twenty-five 
cent tins. 


* ADORA :—A filled sugar wafer—the 
newest of dessert sweets. 


* FESTINO:—A favorite confection 
in the guise of an almond, with a 
kernel of almond-flavored cream. 


* CHOCOLATE TOKENS:—A 
dessert confection having a rich 
chocolate coating. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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series, reaching from Maine to Washington. a 
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One of ‘i: i ae twenty-seven Borden Conden- 


* 
Ft A 


Cleanliness is the first thought at every orden Plant 


EAG LE 


Wise 
NDENS EX | 


‘MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


Made from pure, rich milk from clean cows, ; 
and prepared under the most rigid sanitary | 


ed 
a a 


pe cr See ee 


regulations. Eagle Brand is a thoroughly 
wholesome and satisfactory nourishment for 
Infants. 
Send for ‘‘ Baby Book’’ and 
‘* Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme ’’ 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILKCO. | 
ad ata “ Leaders of Quality” ae a SI 


BM ie PRIN; RM. 
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Do You Know that Heinz Peanut Butter 
is Good for Children? 


Children like it because it tastes so. good. 
And Wise Parents encourage them to eat it. Food 
Scientists will tell you that 


x Heinz Peanut Butter 


peculiarly supplies the solid nutriment that makes thin legs grow plump— 
that builds firm flesh—gives rosy color. Use it, not as an occasional treat, 
but as an every day diet. Everyone likes it. Selected 
Try This Recipe fresh peanuts ground and prepared with the care that is 
Heinz PeanutButter given all the famous 

Fudge 


2 po loos 57 Varieties 


1-2 enp sweet milk . . 
2 heaping table- In thousands of households it is 


spoons of Heinz 


Peanut Butter, considered a necessity—and more 
Boil five (5) minutes than replaces high priced creamery 


exactly; remove from 


fire and stir until it butter. 


ferro ur a 
utter platter an * e 
eut into required * H S 
eut in einz Spaghetti 
Something New and Extra Good 
Real Italian Style Spaghetti—a ‘“‘ masterpiece” in fine blending of choice 
materials. Words can’t describe its zest and richness—its delicacy of flavor. 


Ready to serve. Pure, appetizing, nourishing. Spaghetti at its best. Just 
the thing to vary the household fare. 


Other Heinz Food Products are: Apple Butter, India Relish, 
Preserves, Vinegar, Soups — Tomato, Pea, Celery — Olive Oil, 
Ketchup, Baked Beans, Olives, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Company 
> 


Over 50,000 Visitors inspect the Heinz Pure Food Kitchens every year. 
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ge oF “Vaseline.” 






Delicate 
Skins 
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For Your Comfort 


in Summer 


ED. PINAUD’S 


*(Eau de Quinine) 
Hair Tonic 


ARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD ts 

more than a famous French Per- 
fume House. Our mission is not 
merely to produce essences, soaps, toilet 
waters, etc. We have a greater aim 
—to add to the daily comfort and de- 
light of refined women and men every- 
where. ; 
The faithful use of that exquisite 
preparation, ED. PINAUD’S Eau de 
Quinine, will add to your Summer 
comfort by keeping the scalp clean, 


rendering the hair manageable (in spite 
of dry or damp climate or salt-laden 
air), imparting to tt a re efreshing fra- 
grance and admirable Justre. 


If you don’t know this delightful hair 
dressing by experience, why not pur- 
chase a bottle from your.dealer? Two 
conventent sizes, 50c and $1.00; or 
if you. prefer 2. test it first, accept 
our sample o below. You can 
then prove the old saying—that ED. 
PINAUD’S Hair Tonic ts 


“*A Blessing on your Head’’ 


Write today for a generous testing bottle-—send 4c 


with your name and address. 


to our American Offices 


PARFUMERTE ED. PINAUD 


Si] ED. PINAUD BLDG. 


NEW YORK 
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The Odorless 
Dress Shields 


HERE’S such a comfort in 

wearing Omo Dress SHIELDs. 

Comfort of mind because they are 

odorless, and because you know, 

for sure, that there’s no danger of 
perspiration stains on your outer 
clothing. 

And Omo SHIELDs are actually, phys- 
ically, more comfortable because they’re 
dainty and soft and pliable—never stiff . 
or harsh. 

If you don’t know all about the bof 
Ono Styles for different kinds of * 
costumes, write today for our ae 
Dress Shield Booklet— 4.) /¥" 
mailed free. ” 

















ie, 












Ask for Omo Dress SHIELDs particularly at your store. 
Sample Pair, Size 3, sent on receipt of 25c. and your dealer’s name. 


Qs Pants for Infants 


Not like ordinary kinds, stiff and harsh—but soft, and dainty and comfortable. Cool 
and hygienic,—no heating nor sweating, and guaranteed moisture-proof and odorless. 
Will keep baby’s outer clothes clean and sweet. Plain or lace-trimmed, 25c. to $1.00. 






Ono Sanitary Sheeting for Crib Sheets in the Nursery—does not contain rubber and will not crack or sweat, 
Squares or in any length of standard widths desired. 


Ono Bibs, 15c. to 50c., plain or with pockets to catch spilled food. If your dealer has none, write to us. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 61 Walnut Street, Middletown, Connecticut 


Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see moneyback guarantee on page 12 
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possesses the double attraction of looking well and 
wearing well. Even the sheerest, daintiest stockings 
that bear the Gordon Hosiery mark are economical, 
because they last and give perfect satisfaction. The 
best materials, selected with great care, are the only 
materials used. Reinforced heels, toes and garter 
hems add to their remarkable durability. 


The name “Gordon Hosiery” is the sign of perfect de- 
pendability. It is equally suited to every member of the 
family—whether it is to be worn by man, woman or child, 
and whether the material used is cotton, silk lisle, lisle or silk. 


Write our New York headquarters for 
our booklet about Gordon Hosiery 


eBrown Durrell (@ 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Brown-Durrell Bldg. Brown-Durrell Bldg. Textile Building 
3 W. 19th St. Adams St. & 5th Ave. 
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Girls and Boys Like to Wear 


“THE LITTLE ONE” 


Rompers 
= 


a: § 


=e * ¢g BY 


v 


and Blouses 


They like them because these hand- 
some garments make them look 
“dressed up” enough for Sunday wear, 
yet give them perfect comfort for play. 
Materials, style and care in making 
cannot be excelled. And all for 50c a 
garment—any mother will appreciate 
this wonderful value and what it saves 
her in time, labor and worry. Here 
are the particulars: 


MATERIALS. Rompers of handsome, strong, dura- 
ble, sun-and-tub-fast fabrics. Blouses made of 
extra-quality percaies, cheviots, shirting madras, 
chambrays, khaki and sateen—repeated washings 
don’t fade. 


STYLE. Blouse has attached button-and-tab collar 
and round-cornered cuffs —stylish and dressy. 
Sizes, 6 to 14 years. Boys’ Rompers are a real 
boy’s garment. Girls’ Rompers are made with 
yoke effect. Pattern wide and roomy to accommo- 
date petticoats. Complete line of styles. Sizes 
from 2 to 6 years. Creepers for babies made to 
permit changing of undergarments without remov- 
ing rompers, Sizes 6, 12 and 18 months. 


HOW MADE, All Rompers and Blouses sewed with 
double lock-stitch. More stitches to the inch than 
usually found. No rough edges or loose threads. 
Fresh-water pearl-shell buttons—sewed on with six- 
teen threads, tied tight—on to stay. Elastic at knee 
will not rot from washing. Collars and cuffs of 
blouses have pre-shrunk interlinings. Cuffs and 
belts of rompers piped with contrasting color. 


FIT. Sizes of “‘The Little One”. Rompers and 
Biouses made to fit maximum average size of 
children. Sleeves of blouses and rompers full 
length—touch wrist. 


See ‘‘The Little One’’ Rompers and Blouses at your 
dealer’s; if he hasn’t them, we'll be glad to tell you 
where to go. Recognize them by the label (shown 
here) on the back of the collar, which means that 
your dealer will guarantee satisfaction in every re- 
spect or refund your money. 
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WISE BROTHERS 
64 Leonard St. New York City 
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mere = PALMER HAMMOCKS 


 — are’ known in every part of 
a the globe; their fame is world 


=)\ wide, their use universal. 
a» i . If you want to realize 
| the full luxury of ham- 


mock comfort be sure 
to select 










PATENTED 
HAMMOCKS . 


They are the original American 
hammocks, invented and devel- ; 
oped by the largest manufacturer 
of hammocks in the world. The 
cotton is taken direct from the 
plantation, the wood direct 
from the forest, and converted 
into the finished hammock } | 
in our own factories, resulting /_/_/-/jm 
in a product of highest quality ® ah 
at moderate cost. 

That’s why Palmer ham-| 
mocks possess character, dis- 
tinction, luxurious fitments, | 4 
longest wear, and sell at most }- 
economical prices. 


Look for the Palmer label on every hammock [| 
Slu Hammocks - - $1.00 to $8.00 
Couch Hammocks - - 5.00 to 25.00 
Most dealers carry Palmer hammocks. 

If yours doesn’t happen to carry them, he'll 

see that your order is fill 
Write us to-day for sitdlages i in colors 

illustrating complete line. 


THE I. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Dept.5, Middletown, Connecticut 
Arawana Mills Established 1859 
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And it’s a real “thriller,” I tell you— 
a panorama to remember for a lifetime. 
Truly Colorado is full of wonders—and 
full of bracing, brilliant loveliness, ‘too, 
where valleys and streams are simply 
enchanting. 


Our happy vacation began on the 


Rocky Mountain Limited 


—every morning from Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo— 
a train that is a one day’s wonder in itself—only 
Colorado could make you willing to leave it. 


We just ate and slept and basked in the observa- 
tion car, sampled the library, listened to the music and 
let ourselves be waited on by the nicest attendants, 
It was delightful, 


‘* The Colorado Flyer’’ 


every morning from St. Louis, and other splendidly equipped, 
fast daily trains via Rock Island Lines from Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St.-Joseph, Omaha and Memphis for Colorado, 
Yellowstone Park and the Pacific Coast. 

Low Fares Daily, June 1st to September-30th 
“Little Jaurneys in Colorado” and “‘Under the Turquoise Sky” 
are two books which make the way clear, Let mesendéitem to you. 
L. M. Allen. Pass.Tratt, Mgr.,24 LaSalle Station, Chicago, Ill, 
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A Book of Valuable Ideas 
for Beautifying the Home 







Present Coupon Below to Your Paint Dealer for 


1-25c Instruction Book 
2-10c Bottles Johnson’s Wood Dye 
1-10¢c Can Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


all FREE. This book is full of valuable information for 
everyone who is interested in their homes. 


Are You Building? Ask your painter or paint dealer 
to show you our Portfolio of Wood Panels. This shows how 
all the popular woods look when finished with Johnson’s 
Artistic Wood Finishes. If he hasn’t this Portfolio, write us direct, giving his name. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


is a dye in every sense of the word. It penetrates deeply into the wood, bringing out its natural 
beauty without raising the grain—is unsurpassed for the rich, permanent color which it dyes ail woods, 

It dries in half an hour and will not streak, smudge or stick. It is made in seventeen 
beautiful shades. 




























No. 126 Light Oak No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 122 Forest Green 
No. 123 Dark Oak No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 172 Ilemish Oak 
No. 125 Mission Oak No. 130 Weathered Oak No. /78 Brown Flemish 
No. 140 Early English No. /31 Brown Weathered No. 120 Fumed Oak 
No. 110 Bog Oak No. 132 Green Weathered No. 124 Golden Oak 
No. 127 Extra Dk. Mahogany No. 121 Moss Green 





Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


This is a complete finish and polish for all woodwork, floors and=furni- 
ture —including pianos. Easy to use and perfect in results. Can be 
successfully applied over all finishes, imparting a velvety, protecting finish 
of lasting beauty. 

Fill out the attached coupon at once and present it to your dealer in 
paints for the book and 10c packages of Johnson’s Wood Dye 
and Prepared Wax—FREE. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
‘* The Wood Finishing Authorities ’’ : 
PRESENT THIS COUPON TO YOUR DEALER IN PAINTS 


















Mr. Paint or Hardware Dealer: : 
Furnish the bearer, free of all expense, with 






1-Instruction Book 
2-10c Bottles Johnson’s Wood Dye 
1-10c Can Johnson’s Prepared Wax 








S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 






G.H. 6 (Coupon must be presented by adult) 
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THIS IS A 


MESSAGE TO EVERY WOMAN WHO HAS 


**A Conference of the Powers”’ 


The general managers of two 
American homes discuss 


Shopping and Marketing 


Mrs. Taylor (who has dropped in on 
Mrs. Reed for a chat): Well, Nell, I 
sent the children off to school, and 
thought I might as well come over. 
What are you doing, you busy girl, with 
all those lists? 


Mrs. Reed: Oh, I’m following one of— 
Sit down anywhere, dear; no, you must 
take off your coat and stay, I want to 
talk to you—following one of John’s 
“systematic” ideas. Really he has 
clever plans sometimes, for a man. I 
wouldn’t have bought that fireless 
cooker if he hadn’t insisted, and of all 
the blessings— 


Mrs. Taylor: You look as though you 
meant to go shopping with enough lists 
to buy out all Madison. 


Mrs. Reed: Vl explain all that. You 
take Goop HOUSEKEEPING, don’t you? 


Mrs. Taylor: For years. Dr. Wiley— 


Mrs. Reed: That’s it. Dr. Wiley is 
with them. And they have an In- 
stitute. And they guarantee every- 
thing. 


Mrs. Taylor: I made them a complaint 
once; they’re always asking for com- 
plaints, you know. This was really a 
very small matter. I felt cheap to 
write them about it—a sample sauce 
pan for ro or 15 cents, that never came. 
But I thought, “I'll just test you, Mr. 
Good Housekeeping, and see if you’re 
sincere.” The very nicest sort of a let- 


A Cheque is waiting for you if you will tell me about YOUR Purchases 
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ter came back, and the sauce pan ar- 
rived instanter. But go on. 


Mrs. Reed: They guarantee everything, 
and, as I say, with Dr. Wiley and all, I 
just have to believe in them. But oh! 
Ada, I have had experiences with ad- 
vertisements—not theirs—and I vowed 
once I’d never trust another advertise- 
ment, be it ever so. But John says they 
couldn’t possibly not mean their guar- 
antee, and the advertisements don’t 
promise everything on earth and in 
heaven above. Now I’m making up a 
trial list of things they advertise. Some 
I can get in town, and some are mail- 
order. I’m going to “plunge,” as the 
men say, and this much I'll say: alto- 
gether it will come to forty-two dollars, 
enough to fight for. If every single 
article isn’t as it ought to be, Nell 
Reed will be a busy claimant for 
damages! 


Mrs. Taylor: Well, you can just be 
sure you'll get your money back from 
them, if everything is not just what you 
think it ought to be. But I’m all 
curiosity to see that wonderful list. 
Do let’s see! 


Mrs. Reed: Some cans of Hawaiian pine- 
apple, and Beech-Nut peanut butter, 
of course a supply of Crisco (but that I 
already use), and one of those irresisti- 
ble Manning-Bowman coffee percola- 
tors, six Gorham spoons, a Berkey & 
Gay chair; and I’m to have a Roberts 
mixer—for mayonnaise, you know. 





A HOME TO MANAGE AND A FAMILY 


And a Witt ash-can, and some Lyon’s 
Tooth Powder. 


Mrs. Taylor (in great merriment): Ha! 
ha! ha! Of all the jumbles, Nell Reed! 
I never did! If you’re so “systematic” 
you ought at least to classify them! 


Mrs. Reed: Oh, very well! Now you 
sha’n’t hear the rest—though you don’t 
need to—I’ve just picked out the great- 
est variety I can think of. But I must 
add up the figures again; they come 
different sometimes, and John says let 
us not exceed fifty dollars at most on 
this trial. We are going to go to the 
Good Housekeeping Stores in town, 
and they will be sure to give us adver- 
tised goods and not talk up something 
else. 


Mrs. Taylor: I think that’s such a sen- 
sible plan, having Good Housekeeping 
Stores. You can go into them and ask 
for advertised things and not be made 
to feel rebuffed. But that is getting to 
be a thing of the past, too. The other 
stores are really very nice about adver- 
tised articles, even when the names 
are new. 


Mrs. Reed: And you do feel confidence 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, do you? 


Mrs. Taylor: Nell, I'd ‘order blindly 
anything advertised there. There is a 
bigger question, too, than being guar- 
anteed against money loss. You’ve 
children, I’ve children. They have to 
be fed three times a day. What’s so 
important as to be sure they are 
not absorbing benzoate of soda or 
something like that? I’m not taking 
chances. I don’t want to make a 
“poison squad” of my family. I stick 
to Goop HousEKEEPING foods as far as 
Ican. I trust Dr. Wiley ab-so-lute-ly. 
And as far as that goes, take face 
creams, soaps, talcum powders. Do 
I want my face to break out from 
using some nobody-ever-heard-of thing? 
Thank you! In Goop HousEKEEPING 
I can always find nearly everything 
I want in the toilet line. 


TO FEED 
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Mrs. Reed: Really, Ada, I had no idea 
you were so in earnest about a mere 
magazine. 


Mrs. Taylor: It is more than merely a 
magazine. Of course, you have not 
followed all they have done so closely as 
I—and if you think J’m earnest, you 
ought to hear Mrs. Boyer! And Mrs. 
King; you don’t know her, because you 
are still quite a new-comer, but tomor- 
row come with me to the woman’s club 
—you will, won’t you? 


Mrs. Reed: I think so. Tomorrow is 
the 2oth, and not a Thursday. Yes, I 
will. And that reminds me, I’ll get my 
La France shoes in the morning tomor- 
row.—One of the other items on the list. 


Mrs. Taylor: Well, Mrs. King declares 
the women’s clubs of the country ought 
to give an endorsement or something of 
that sort to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
She says it is an institution. It is like 
some great, wise. kind, honest guide— 
defender—that a woman can trust. 
Nowadays a woman has to use electric 
devices and vacuum cleaners and little 
machines of sorts—and know about the 
new compounds, and paints, and Crex 
and Beaver Board even—that is, unless 
you’re going to let the college women 
crow over you at every turn with their 
percentages and their degrees Fahren- 
heit and so on. And Mrs. King says, 
just go by the advertisements in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. They have experts of 
different kinds, and then they encourage 
readers to tell whether articles work 
properly. It’sexhilarating and fascinat- 
ing to run a house now, she says, with 
that magazine’s help. She laughs about 
their calling her the oracle in her family 
because she never seems to make a mis- 
take in deciding what to buy, whether 
it’s the daily marketing or something 
important like a Victrola or a piano. 


Mrs. Reed: Count me as a convert. 
I am glad you told me all this. And 
John was right! No more buying wor- 
ries forme! I mean to trust that more- 
than-magazine implicitly henceforth. 





From GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, Richard H. Waldo, Adv. Mgr., 381 Fourth Ave., N.Y. C. 
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The Drink 
of Health 
for every age 
Every 
Summer 


Day 






Drawn by ** Penny’ Ross 
Copyright 1913 
Armour and Company 





Drop us a postal for a little book of grape juice 
drinks and dessert recipes. Just ask for Grape 
Juice Book. 


plain, with nothing but cracked ice to enhance its rich grape flavor, 

or as the basis for fancy fruit cups, punches and ices, is your best aid 
in planning wholesome, hygienic and always refreshing and welcome hot 
weather menus. 

Everyone loves it, especially children; and drinking it freely helps one endure hot weather 
discomforts with a better grace. The tonic essence of the finest Concords, Armour’s Grape 
Juice keeps you in good condition. It is a pleasure and health-drink in one. Armour’s Grape 
Juice factories at Westfield, N. Y., and Mattawan, Mich. 

Ask for Armour’s Grape Juice at fountains, buffets and clubs, and order a case from either 
your druggist or grocer. Should either not be able to supply you, we will forward you, express 
prepaid, a dozen trial pints for $3.00, or a dozen quarts for $5, 50. 

Address Armour and Company, Dept. 312, Chicago. 


SArmours Grape Juice 


The Family Drink 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see moneyback guarantee on page 12 
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A CASE of Armour’s Grape Juice, ready to serve as you need it, either 
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Ideal desserts for luncheons and 
dinners—all the delicious flavor 
and daintiness of luscious fresh 
fruit — cooling, satisfying, whole- 
some—desserts so attractive and 
novel as to be a veritable reve- 
lation, can be made 
with the use of 


Ox 


Instant Powdered 


Gelatine 


Cox’s Gelatine is a real help to you at any time and particularly so in warm 
weather, because it saves your time in the hot kitchen. It is a clean, whole- 
some food, used by the best cooks for the past 80 years. Dissolves instantly 
in boiling water—no soaking, no waiting. Perfectly smooth, not grainy or 
lumpy. All leading grocers sell it. Look for the red, white and blue check- 
erboard box. Learn how Cox’s Gelatine settles the vexing qtiestion of 
summer desserts by sending for 


Cox’s Manual of Gelatine Cookery—Free 


Contains recipes for wine jellies, custards, puddings, blanc 
Seesee manges, etc.—more than 200 ways to add variety to your 
; daily menu. Write for a copy now. 

COX GELATINE CO., Dept. A, 100 Hudson St., New York 


(American DieRatiee for J. & G. Cox, Ltd., Edinburgh, Scotland) 


: 
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Where miles of Crystal Domino Sugar 
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Seog tiny its ten hour journey, 
before being cut into the familiar 
dainty dominoes. 
A closing step in the process of manufacture, making 
Crystal Domino the standard laboratory test for 
purity, sweetness and wholesomeness in sugar. 

Tested for immaculate whiteness, the cut dominoes 
are packed in moisture-proof cartons ready for 
the table of the discriminating housewife where, 
with cut glass, snowy napery and gleaming silver, 
CRYSTAL DOMINO adds a final touch of 


refinement. 

One of the Quality Products of 
THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING COMPANY 
Address New York 


Fall and Half Size Pieces 
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Perfect Blends of Unvarying Excellence 
Favored by those Who Demand the Best 
| Sold in Sealed Tins Only 


HOTEL ASTOR COFFEE and TEA 


- Standard Products of Rare Merit © 


%& Hote. ASTOR COFFEE 
Originated forthe Hotel Astor, New Y ork, 


where it is always served. 

When you serve Hotel Astor Coffee 
in your home, it is not a question of how 
much you musf use—because the roast- 
ing and blending are so perfect that a 
little goes:a long way. 

Selections from choice crops packed in 
sealed tins, Hotel Astor Coffee reaches 
you with all its delicious flavor and cup 
aroma unaffected by air or- moisture. 

And you can obtain this really good 


coffee from your grocer—in the sealed 


tin—bean or steel cut—chaff removed. - 


The popular coffee at a popular price. 


Tea. 


% HOTEL ASTOR TEA 


Uncolored, unfaced, unadulterated—ab- 
solutely pure. 

A revelation to those who appreciate a 
goodteathatisalwaysgood. Andadelight 
to those who never knew before what a de- 
licious beverage the right kind of teareallyis. 

Hotel Astor Tea is a superior blend of 
choicest varieties—a blend that produces 
wonderful flavor and surpassing aroma in 
the cup. 

Only tea ek highly ne plants, 
picked. when the leaf insures maximum 
strength and flavor, are used in Hotel Astor 
And it’s a most economical tea, too. 
You make more than 40 cups from the 
approval 10 cent tin. 


Ask Your Grocer 


Write us if you are not served promptly and well 


B. FISCHER & CO., Importers 


NEW YORK 


Established over half a century 
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You See, Madam, there’s no guesswork about 


Minute Gelatine 


Each package contains four envelopes, and each envelope 
contains exactly and always the right quantity to make one 
pint of dessert. A full package makes one half-gallon. 
To prepare, simply dissolve the contents of this envelope 
in boiling water or milk, add sugar, fruit or flavor, pour 
into mold and set tocool. Makes most charming desserts, 
beautiful to look at, still better to eat. We'll give you 
SAMPLE FREE, enough to make one pint, 
and the Minuteman Cook Book. 


All we ask is your grocer’s name. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 213 Main Street, ORANGE, MASS. 
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This label is old and old- 
fashioned and unbeautiful 
—but it stands for real 
vanilla. It has stood for 
real vanilla for more than 
three generations—and it 
did not have to be changed 
when the pure food bill 
became a law. 








McMonagle & Rogers 


* real Vanilla 


CusTARo, CAKESAUCES,& C. 


is the pure extract of the (ora cape ae 


To. quart fo snit the taste. 
AVOID BOILING. 
203 NET 


vanilla bean—a most health- semstcrats 
ful and delightful flavor. ea 





Your grandmother, and perhaps your mother, used the vanilla bean itself. McMonagle 4 
& Rogers real Vanilla gives you the modern accessible means of obtaining the same , ort 
results. Less is required than most recipes call for. ? 

In order that you may know this true flavor of real vanilla, we will send you ¢ ae 
a miniature sample bottle of McMonagle & Rogers real Vanilla. In order .% middtetown,N.Y. 
that you may continue your acquaintance with this real vanilla flavor, we 4“ please send recipe 
will also send you a recipe booklet of McMonagle & Rogers real Vanilla, yg bookiet and minia- 
in which everyone who loves the flavor of real vanilla—(and everyone @ ture sample bottle of 
does)—will be interested. Tear off this coupon, fill out and mail ,# your eal Vanilla, free, to 


to us today. Free if you give name of your grocer. 0. MMB ee 
¢ Fo Be ae <P ne) 

McMonagle & Rogers ¢ ys i eg | epee P 
Middletown, N. Y. O° Sendhil 
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For Your Summer Writing 


94 HE pen for the season of outdoor writing; 
Hthe sending of postcards from wherever 
Ryou happen to be, the social note and the 
home letter. One Waterman’s Ideal makes 
the whole world your writing table. It is 
ready to write when you are; it is just the 
kind of pen you can depend upon when 
you are miles away from an inkwell. Your 
hand can be suited exactly in Waterman’s 
Ideals; they are made with extreme accu- 
racy and to last. A permanent investment. 


REGULAR TYPE 


WITH CLIP - CAP 


SELF-FILLING TYPE 


COLD MOUNTED 


SAFETY TYPE 


SILVER MOUNTED 


JUNTAIN PENNY 









f 





VATERMANS 







j_______4= 
7 


These are the three standard types in different styles of mounting. 
Your dealer will show and explain each type to you, or folder will 
be sent upon request. Be sure to buy the genuine, stamped Water- 
man’s Ideal—it distinguishes the best pen ideas and patents and 
the highest quality ever joined in any one writing implement. 

No. 412S No. 12GMM_ No. 12 


From the Best Dealers Everywhere Ster.Silver Seif Filling Pisin 


L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York Plain Plain Larger 
24 School St., Boston; 115 So. Clark St., Chicago; 17 Stockton St., San Francisco; $3.00 $2.75 $4.25 


107 Notre Dame St., W., Montreal; Kingsway, London; 6 Rue d’Hanovre, Paris. Without Clip-on-Cap, $ .25 Less 
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coe Madam: 


When you buy an electric 
iron you should insist upon 
these good points—which 
you are sure to find in the 


Westinghouse Iron. 

Plenty of properly distributed weight, 
so that you don’t have to tire yourself 
with muscular effort. 

Get an iron heavy enough for the work 
you want to do. Better to have two 
irons—one for light work and one for 
heavy work. 

The scientific shape, the result of long 
experience. 

Try the Westinghouse Iron on a fine 
plaited shirtwaist. Notice how easily it 
goes up to the very end of each plait— 
and the fine finish it gives the shirtwaist. 

(To be continued next month) 

A good electrical dealer or the lighting 

company in your town will probably be 
~ able to let you try a Westinghouse Iron. 
If not, write us. 

Don’t buy any iron before you try the 

W estinghouse Iron. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. HG. 
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a@s 
HE superior quality 
and enduring beauty of 
the Reed &, Barton Sterling 
Silver have given it distinct 
prestige for Wedding and 
Anniversary gifts. 

It is the silver that looks 
better to you withevery year 
of possession—the silver that 
stands through your chang- 
ing ideals and remains to be 
spoken of fondly in years to 
come as your “family silver.” 

The extreme variety of 
patterns and pieces makes 
selection a matter of ease 
and pleasure. 


Offered by Leading Jewelers Everywhere 
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Reed & Barton 


Silversmiths 


REPRESENTED AT 


Taunton, -Massachusetts 


5th Ave. and 32d St., 4 Maiden Lane 


New York 
Chicago 
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BEAVIIFUL 
DURABLE 


LADY told us: “I have been fascinated with your china ever since I saw 
your display in Syracuse. Your patterns are lovely—so many pretty things!” 


O. P. Co. “Syracuse” China is wonderfully beautiful—and in addition it is the 
most durable china made. A test that proves its quality (not weight) is to strike 
the edge of any “Syracuse ” China on a piece, of equal thickness, of any other 
china, and it will invariably chip the other china with no effect on the “Syracuse.” 
We are willing to make this test at any time. 


The reason for the superior serviceability of fire tomake the piece brittle, asin the case where 
O.P. Co. “ Syracuse ” China is that it is made by body and glaze are fused together in one fire. 
our famous “double-fire”’ process. In addition, the exquisite colors and charming 


The first fire makes the body translucent, non- patierns of O. P. Co. “Syracuse” China are 
absorbent and exceedingly tough and durable, so part of the china itself, and practically last as 
that there is no chance for the second or glazing long as it does. 


Thus, O. P. Co. “Syracuse” China gives you two kinds of durability, the great 
sanitary advantage of not absorbing germs, grease or dirt as ordinary ware permits, 
besides the most exquisite variety of lastingly beautiful patterns you ever saw. 
Two are suggested here; but be sure to ask your dealer to show you also our 
remarkable “Canterbury,” “Old Haarlem” and other dainty designs, any one of 
which can be decorated with your monogram if you desire. If he has them, he 
knows—if he hasn’t, don’t argue, for 


WE WILL SEND YOU A SAMPLE PIECE 


You may then judge for yourself and get a proper appreciation 
which no illustration can give. (Enclose 10c to cover postage.) 


ONONDAGA POTTERY CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Sr Se 


eee TUDOR ROSE = 


aos DESIGN 


Oe ne eee 


inn 
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N 1847 
silver plate was 
an experiment, but the 
test of time has proved 
the value of the discovery made 


_ by Rogers Bros. The quality of this 


first genuine electro-silver plate is, 
still to be found in the orginal brand 


[GAT ROGERS BROS. @ 


“Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


The characteristic beauty of this ware is 
well illustrated in the “Old Colony” and 
Pc yeair a yrged aga aig the charm 

simplicity of early designs, are rich 
and refined in the finish that modem crafts- 


| manship supplies. 


BROS. silverware, they are made 
heaviest grade of silver plate, and are backed 
makers wi 
by an actual test of over 65 years. 


by leading dealers everywhere. Send for 
illustrated catalogue “F-23." 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


SUCCESSOR TO MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


_ MERIDEN, 
New York _ CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
: Hamic_ton, Canapa 3 


‘The World’ Largest Mkers.ok Sterling Silver and'Plate. 
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AFEGUARDING her baby’s food, is the 
most important thing a mother has to do. 
Impure milk is the greatest menace to 
infants’ lives. It is the source of most of the in- 
testinal troubles which prove so fatal to babies 
Germs multiply with appalling rapidity in milk 
which is allowed to rise to a temperature of 50 
degrees or above. 
Germ laden milk is poison to babies. 
No bacteria can develop in pure, cold milk. 
Ask your doctor. 
THERMOS keeps infants’ milk cold, clean, 
germ and fly proof. 
It is the guardian of their food. It protects 
their lives in a period when protection is most 
needed. 
If the baby is guided safely through its milk 
fed days, it stands a good chance of growing to 
healthy manhood or womanhood. 
Babies need plenty of fresh air. They should 
be kept out of doors for hours, daily. 


“HG AS oe REE RCE Sele RR, > 


Thermos makes this possible. In it the baby’s 
food can be carried everywhere the baby goes 
and be kept for hours at the proper feeding 
temperature. 


Much time and work is saved in the prepara- 
tion of babies’ food, day or night, by having 
two Thermos Bottles, one filled with cold milk 
and the other with hot water. 

At feeding time, reduce the cold milk to proper mixture 
by adding hot water, thus bringing both milk and water 
to proper feeding temperature. 

This method is approved by physicians the world over. 
Mothers!—investigate the source of your babies’ milk 
supply. Be sure the milk comes to you FRESH, SURE 
and CLEAN and COLD. 

As soon as the milk is received pour it into a Thermos 
Bottle. 

Thermos will keep it cold and pure until ready for use 
and prevent contamination from flies and other sources. 
When traveling, Thermos is a portable refrigerator in 
which the baby’s milk can be kept cold and sweet for 
hours. 

Where it is possible to obtain milk still warm from a 
healthy cow, the milk can be kept at blood temperature 
in Thermos until consumed. 


WHEREVER A NURSING BOTTLE IS USED, A THERMOS BOTTLE IS NEEDED. 


THERMOS BOTTLES $1 UP. 


THERMOS CARAFES $5. 


On Sale at Best Stores. 
If the word “‘Thermos”’ is not stamped on the base, it’s a counterfeit. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CoO. 


(New 7 Acre Plant Just Completed) 


Thermos on Thames. 
San Francisco Toronto 


New York 
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aR dig SO 


R:WALLACE” STERLING 


a Be WDY, Miss Nellie,—I reckons I haint seen sich silver 
since F'se hid yer Pa’s things durin’ the war. Dis is sho 

Jes like a weddin® with the candles a shinin- and the silver: 
things all sparkling like dimunds. Dish “ere Wallace. 
Silver sho lly is gran” presents for er bride, missy, and you 
all sho” mus” love every piece of um! 
The bride’s good taste in selection determines the standard of 
refinement in the new home: The dignified colonial simplicity 
of the Alamo pattern puts the’ table silver beyond criticism. 
1835 R:‘WALLACE Silver. Plate, the silverware that Resists’ Wear, differs from. 
R'WALLACE Sterling only in the metal. The least expensive piece of the Alamo 
pattern is as beautifully fashioned sits ccace dot Sliver 


-and finished as the more costly siakevand day piecewhich 

sterling. : doesnot give positive satis- 
faction will. be replaced. 
A_delighiful little bgok, 
“Table Decorations: fos 
Celebrations,’’and*’ 
to Setthe Fable," by Mrs. 
Rorer, sent to anyone in- 
terested in Wallace Silver 
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E gli sh Prone aN ‘ee zatbi Kar re ‘Colonia Ragin. 7 rm » Chair 
Arm Chair rm Chair to crecoe ) (Davenport to match) 


j Comfortable Chairs of |g 
‘+, Quality Under Priced | 


| Every local Karpen dealer in America is 
| co-operating with us in our efforts to bring 
the cost of Karpen Furniture within the means of 
the average family. The prices they quote on these 


| pieces are introductory prices and much below the regular 
selling cost of such high grade furniture. Once in your home 
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arpen Furniture will ae you that it is the most satis- 
| factory to own. Ke piece o 
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urniture 


must measure up to our high standard before we will allow 
our trade-mark name to be affixed to it. Look for it on up- i“ Sa 








holstered furniture when shopping and remember that it stands —7 p 

ae for all that is best in this line of manufacture. Your money f 

ra ir J will be refunded if it is found otherwise than as represented. le 
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Write us for name of our local dealer. Leading 


dealers in all towns sell Karpen Furniture—they can supply 
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you with chairs described above, or other desired Uphol 


stered Furniture. 
1 





‘un wi 


Write for our Free Book ‘‘L’’ containing 
helpful information on home furnishing 
(Trade Mark) 


ete) ©-Karpen & Bros. | am 

eee! Karpen Bidg.,Chicago |////F)))) |) 7) 
ee seleel | Karpen Bldg. °9 New York no. 6331 Karpen En nglish Arm Chai 
erm) 20 Sudbury St., Boston ,.;, No.6: karpen Engush, Arm Chair 
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5778 No. No. 3076 a ¢ No. een No. 6355 
Teich . n K i Eng’ Karpen seed 
Arm Chair * «* i Fireside Rocker : Arm Cha’ 
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Set SA yet oP sk ee 


- In the Days of the 
| Gondrous Alhambra 


beautiful rugs gave the needed touch of glorious color to 
the cold beauty of marvelous Moorish architecture. 
Today they are just as necessary in our home to give 
just the same feeling of warmth and luxury. 








¢ It is impossible to improve upon the marvelous color- 
ings, designs and fabrics of the wonderful old rugs of 
the Orient. 


: 7N\ Wihittall Rugs 


FEL embody all the rare and artistic beauty of the soft- 
N toned antique. They lend to their surroundings the 
same desirable effect of luxury and comfort—at a 
x price you can afford to pay and in a fabric of 

\ 


great durability that will look well as long as 
there is any of it left. 


@, The name “ Whittall’s” woven into the 
back of every rug and yard of carpet, 
guarantees Excellence of Matenal, 

‘ Permanence of Color and Satis- 


’ iS. si factory Wear. 


“ys %), Our new booklet, ‘‘Oriental Art in 
LR “es Whittall Rugs,’’ is now ready for distribu- 
rues) tion. In this unique book of Rugs are perfect 
: descriptions of some of the principal types of 
Oriental Art with their Whittall reproductions. 

Profusely illustrated—some of ihe plates in 

fall color. We shall be glad to mail it to 

you free, upon request. 
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low-priced freezer. It is all metal with gal- 


Insist on having an Alaska or 

North Pole Freezer. They are ORTH P OLE 
better and cost no more, will save +19 

you ice, salt and time and give supe- 
rior results. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep them, 
write and let us give you the name of 


Send today for new free booklet ‘‘Good News For Ice 


Cream Lovers,” containing recipes for creams, ices and 
novel desserts compiled by !amous ice cream makers: 


The Alaska Freezer Company, 
546 Lincoln Avenue, 
Winchendon, Mass. 


With an Alaska Freezer, it is easier to make tht better kinds 
of ice creams than to make the other kinds in inferior freezers. 


The Alaska, with its wonderful aerating spoon dasher, whips 
air into every particle of the cream. This feature, together with 
the high-and narrow cans used, quickens the freezing to three 
minutes and makes the most delicious, smoothest ice cream you 
ever tasted. 


The principle of beating cakes, eggs, candy, salad.dress- 
ing, etc., to make them light and smooth is old. The 
Alaska Freezer contains one of the greatest advances 
ever made in applying this principle to the making of 
ice creams. 

It has covered gears—no danger of pinching the 
fingers. It’s perfectly hygienic—no square or deep 
sockets in can to catch and hold dirt and sediment. 


Our North Pole is well called a ‘‘superior” 














vanized steel tub (not tin) and close fitting 
cover to keep in the cold and keep out the 
warm air. It will not rust—will last for 
years. It is easy to operate, practical and 
will freeze»cream smooth and light i in four 
minutes. 





METAL FREEZ ep 
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REFRIGERATORS 


HE refrigerator that is 

built like a battleship. 

As a battleship of the 
Navy protects and guarantees 
the honor and dignity of the 
Nation, so the SUCCESS 
ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATOR protects and guarantees the health 
and happiness of you and your family. 

You would not be satisfied with a wooden ship to protect you in 
time of battle. You should not feel that the health of you and your 
family is properly guarded if you use a refrigerator built of a material 
which will absorb dampness, with cracks and foul places you cannot 
reach, and making breeding places for disease germs. 

The SUCCESS ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATOR is built of 
steel inside and outside. It 
is water-tight, and as easily 
cleaned asa dish. It is as far 
superior to the old style re- 
frigerator as the up-to-date 
battleship is superior to the 
wooden ship of fifty years ago. 


ane 
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Let us send you a booklet 
telling all about them. 


SUCCESS MFG. CO. 
123 Sargent Street 
Gloucester, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Five Household Utilities _— Offer 


It’s astonishing how often you use glue if it’s always at hand. For instance, a 
chair gets wobbly, a toy comes apart, a handle loosens—a drop of glue, and all is’ 
well; no glue, and the article is ruined. Isn’t it worth 10c to have the drop when 
you need it? 

We have a strong reason for making it easy and profitable to get some LePage’s 
Glue at once. Our laboratories have succeeded, after months of effort, in producing 
a very remarkable lubricating and cleansing oil. It lubricates perfectly, fine ma- 
chinery such as a sewing machine or firearms. It does not gum nor dry out and, 





INURL 


cea ee 


eam mrtprae 
aI 


LePage’s Glue ought to it up in tube, jar and lects the dust. Put up in the pen nor fade. Quarts, 
be in every home in the water-well, also in glass 10c, 2§c, 50c bcttles. See pints and half pints—also 
world. flasks. free sample offer below. in 5c and roc bottles. 


We will give you, absolutely free, a generous sample of Signet Oil and a valu- 
Free Sample Offer: Si "iifict Zaiine of hundreds of howschold wees Yor stanet oll providing 
you will send us the front of the pasteboard carton which contained a bottle or tube of LePage’s Glue. Don’t 
fail to take advantage of this offer—write today. 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY, 125 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 
ED MN 44 TU 
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Hi moreover, it not only removes rust, but prevents it. It makes a wonderful furniture | 
ii ; : : r é : age = 
I polish, having the peculiar property of actually restoring varnish to its original con- 2 
i dition. Signet Oil slightly softens the surface of the varnish so that vigorous rub- | 
t bing fills up the microscopic cracks and restores the original lustre and elasticity. A = 
i few drops on a dust-cloth prevent scattering the dust. = 
i There are many other household uses for Signet Oil. We make it possible to & 
i get a liberal sample for nothing, as explained in our generous free sample offer. = 
! 3 E = ' E 
! = L AG E S $ i GN E = 
i Ey] ; U = 
2 Glue and Paste Oil and Inks E 
2 LePage’s LiquidGlue LePage’s Photo Paste Signet Oil_ Signet Writing Fluid = 

= Unquestionably the glue At last an entirely satis- Thewonderfuloil specially Have you had trouble =] 

= which will satisfy you factory paste. its use made for lubricating and with your ink? A trial = 

= with its results. Repairs has been confined chiefly protecting from rust. It will show you that Signet = 

= made with it are perma- to the most exacting will not clog, gum nor Ink is exactly right as = 

= nent. We put it up in work, such as finest photo thicken. A ‘pita fur- regards permanency, fine = 

“= 10c bottle and roc tube. mounting, but increased niture polish. A few color and flowing proper- = 

= Good to the last drop. facilities enable us to put drops on your duster col- ties. Will not corrode = 

= 2 

Ii 
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Get that fly now and 
Prevent nine million 


The typhoid fly with his deadly habits is here again. He will - 
be sneaking into your house, dragging his sticky, germ-laden feet 
across your table. ~ 










Now is the time to destroy flies. 
For every fly caught now, you prevent 
millions. The sure, easy, sanitary 
way is to catch him with 


The'-GOT-HIM” 
Fly Catcher 


‘NEVER FAILS 





This paper cone is coated inside with a sticky sweet substance— 
absolutely harmless. A hole in the top permits passage of air. “A twist of the wrist” 
and the fly is carried into the cone by the rush of air. He sticks there—he cannot escape. 


When the cone is full of flies, you bum it, and put a new cone in the handle. 
The “I-Got-Him” can be used also as a trap. 
Place it on the table with the handle bent so the rim is high enough for a fly to walk beneath. 


He crawls upward toward the light at the top, and is stuck. 
The Sticky Side is Always Protected. No danger 
of cats, dogs or children becoming entangled or 
of you getting your fingers into it.fm the dark. 
Get the “I-Got-Him” Fly Catcher now and you will prevent untold millions of typhoid-carrying flies 
that would otherwise infest your home later in the summer. 


Get the fly at the Send today for the “J:Got-Him” Fly Catcher. 
start, or the few in Give your dealer’s name and enclose a dime for catcher 
May, and youpre- with two cones. You can get extra cones from your 
— the — dealer. Fill out and mail coupon below. 

September. COUPON 
“1-Got-Him” Fly Catcher Co., 251 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find 10c. for “ I-Got-Him” Fly Catcher and two cones. 


This diagram 
shows, in a concise 
way, how rapidly 
flies multiply dur- 
ing the summer 


months. 








DEALERS: We have a good proposition for you. Write for it. 
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Learn How to Feed 
“Child Hunger” 


= “Child Hunger” is the 
dumb call of fast-grow- 
ing muscles, fibres, tis- 
sues for new Strength, 
Heat and Energy. 


MM 


AS. 
. I ‘HE little body says to the child, “* Eat -more food quick — food 
full of ‘Stfength and Heat. and: Eneroy seal you ate before is used 


up and gone. ’’s.« 
- .Then,the child comes to its mother. The mother fixes up something in the pantry. 
But ft’s generally something short on Energy. Result, over-tired, over-thin children. 

Mother-wise mothers should know that one food — Beech-Nut Peanut Butter spread 
on bread—is an ideal ‘‘Child Hunger’? Food. 

It contains an abundance of Strength, Heat and Energy in the right proportions. 
The slice of bread is needed with the Beech-Nut Peanut Butter spread on it, to get the 
right proportion to satisfy ‘‘Child Hunger.”* 

Its cost is trifling, too—less than half the cost of a glass of milk. 

Made of Spanish and Virginia peanuts, roasted, blended, salted and crushed to a creamy 
nut butter of such delicious flavor and aroma that the little tasters like it ‘better ’an 
candy.’* The fine crushing partially premasticates it, making it easy to digest. 

This blending of Spanish and Virginia nuts adds delicious flavor to the Strength, Heat 
and Energy Therefore, see that your child gets Beech-Nut brand. 10c andup per glass j jar. 


Phone your grocer for a jar of Beech-Nut.Peanut Butter zow 


*BEECH-NUT PEANUT BUTTER 


THE MID-MEAL FOOD FOR ‘‘CHILD-HUNGER’’ 


| 
p 


5 sieniaeetionnieniacll 


TRY THIS SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPER . If you have any trouble getting these delicious Beecl- 
sabeage f 
Beech-Nut Bacon—baked. Beech-Nut Beans with — ae tag FE nee Fa yn ~ pleas 
Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup. Lettuce and Tomato + THE EXQUISITE BEECH-NUT FLAVOR = 
Salad with Russian dressing of mayonnaise, chopped Fe these products too: pee in 
chives, sugar and Oscar's Sauce. Be sure to make Bi P 
77. Beech-Nat Sliced Bacon, Beech-Nut Peach 
= 
= 
: 


AA 


the mayonnaise with Beech-Nut Cider Vinegar i . 
(sound-apple vitiegar) and Beech-Nut Olive Oil See 4 Jam, Beech-Nut Whole Figs, Pineapple Pre- 


= hich tastes like ri lives. PP ten 
ver eres aR: serves, Spiced Plum Preserves, Black Currant 


German pan cakes with Beech-Nut Grape Jelly 
and sliced lemon. Good brown coffee—a large cup. 4 : Jelly, C herry Preserves, Grape Fruit Marmalade. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY ~ 31 BEECH ST., CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
In the Picturesque Mohawk Valley 


tit iii iii iii AAT i 
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Fireless Cooking 


Revolutionized !! 
Roast Without Radiators 


No cabinet required 
to retain the heat 


PIRELESS cooking has come to 


stay. Leading authorities on culi- 
nary art frankly acknowledge fireless 
cooking the ideal method of prepar- 
ing foods. Yet it is an indisputable 
fact that the fireless cooker — the 
one that will. roast, bake, etc.— is (re rie iam tough ed aa 
found in but compare ace Tie ri 


tivel f WwW hom S. The to a cooking point, the kettle is removed 
a 7 ¢ from the fire and placed on an asbestos 
invention of a wi 


continue the cook- 


{. ba >) ing process until 
The ; : j food is done. Fur- 
, nished in three 


“WIZARD” NSS, og 
ae ae el 


. . these cookers will 

Firelece Geckos This roast—nicely browned outside, and a delicate pink in. prove particularly 
. the center—was prepared in the “Wizard” cooker in 30 min- attractive. Write 

marks a new epoch in utes over the fire and one hour on the asbestos mat. Don’t today for full par- 
the development of fire- take our word for it. Let us prove it to you in your own _ ticulars. 

- less cooking; it will ap- kitchen. A single trial will convince you. 
peal at once to the practical housewife because it enables her to 

ROAS T—BOIL—STEW 

without the use of heat radiators, and obtain excellent results. It requires no cabinet to 
retain the heat; merely bring food to the roasting or boiling point, and the “Wizard” will con- 
tinue the cooking process till food is done. A positive necessity in every kitchen. Saves 
fuel, labor and time. 


WESTERN MERCHANDISE AND SUPPLY CO. 
326 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


COUPON 


Western Merchandise and Supply Co. 
- 326 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send full particulars and free trial offer of your 
“Wizard” Cooker. 
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Resistor of 
Endorsed Schools and 


Summer Camps 


A reference book which should 
be in the hands of every 
mother of growing-up children 


T is not feasible for parents to make personal investiga- 
tion of the multitudes of colleges, schools and summer 
camps throughout the country. As an aid to them we 
have published a Register of Endorsed Schools and Sum- 
mer Camps. 

It gives the results of our Educational Director’s own 
personal visits and careful investigation. Detailed in- 
formation regarding the location, classification and annual 
charges of hundreds of schools may be gleaned from it. 

Before any college, school or summer camp may be 
listed in this booklet, complete data about it must be filed 
with us. In addition, it must be endorsed by its patrons 
along the lines of efficiency, scholarship, healthfulness 
and equipment. 


_ “Which School or Summer Camp?” 


Let the Register help you to decide this all-important question. 

The booklet cannot be purchased, but is offered without charge to 
our readers to safeguard them and make wise choice easy. We will 
appreciate the opportunity to mail you a copy. Requests should be 
addressed to 


The Educational Register, Dept. A 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


381 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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Fastidious men and women coniplete the morning toilet by-using 


um F 


the unscented deodorizing cream which acts gently upon the 
odor-producing elements 


takes all odor. out of perspiration 
and removes other bodily odors 


A wonderful comfort in all seasons a necessity for everyone 
in summer. 


‘‘Mum”’ does not prevent perspiration nor interfere with 
: natural processes; does not irritate the skin; does not injure the 
clothing; does not mar the effect of the most delicate perfume. 


‘‘Mum”’ is very economical and convenient; little is needed 
at a time and that little can be applied in an instant. 


Try a jar. Apply in the morning after the bath and forget 
yourself for the rest of the day. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. If your dealer hasn’t ‘*Mum’* 
send us his name and 25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid 


‘““Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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The a ich of the Summer book selling season 
compelled the big wholesale book manufacturers to make 
room for their new supplies. Through this opportunity, 
we were able to obtain about 400 sets of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s splendid novels, short stories, poems and 
essays at a remarkable sacrifice. They are offered to you 
with your subscription to Good Housekeeping Magazine 
as explained below. 


Each book is printed in large, clear type on a fine 
quality of white egg-shell finish paper and bound in crim- 
son vellum cloth with titles and decorations in gold. 
Every volume has a frontispiece picture of Stevenson 
at some period in his career, and the illustrations collect- 
ively form a rare gallery of Stevenson portraits. 


“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”—one of his best works 
—has a world-wide fame as the most engrossing story 
of psychological and moral significance yet’ created in the 
field of literature. ‘‘ The Child’s Garden of Verse” was 
written for young people of all ages and is a wonder work 
in the extraordinary vividness with which it reproduces 
early expressions. 


_ Stevenson has that singular skill which makes his 
writings universal in their appeal. ‘‘ Treasure Island ”’ 
is another of these many stories that thrill and fascinate 
in every chapter, so finished is the art of this charming 
author. His style has a thread of gold. Nearly 3,000 
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pages contain over 120 different novels and stories. Yet 
you can get this set by merely complying with the easy 
conditions named below. But act promptly, as only 400 
sets are available. 


Now be get Rosen 


By subscribing for the Good Housekeeping Magazine 
—America’s greatest home magazine—for 2 years at the 
regular yearly pric of $1.50, you get these volumes free. 
But on account of giving them away, we are compelled to 
ask that you pay the mere cost of packing and expressage 
—60 cents additional. 


4 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 


381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


I enclose $3.60 in full payment of two years’ subscrip- 
tion to Good Housekeeping Magazine and one 6-volume 
set of Robert Louis Stevenson stories. Enter my name 
at once for the magazine and send me the books by re- 
turn express, all charges prepaid. If I am not satisfied 
you are to refund my money. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


381 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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Free Trial Offer 


We will send this machine to you on free trial 
for thirty days, paying the freight ourselves. 
Do not send us any money. If satisfied by 
actual use, pay us at the end of the thirty days, 
either cash or easy monthly terms. If not sat- 
isfied, ship it back at our expense. What more 
can we do than this to prove our confidence in 
the dishwasher? 

Most people buy the medium size machine, which is 
$14. There is a smaller size at $8. for couples without 
children, and a large size at $22. for quite large families 
and boarding houses. We recommend the $14. machine 
usually. 

You can safely order a machine now, without further 
correspondence, and let it do its own explaining. Send 
no money, but say you want it on 30 days’ free trial. 

But if you would like fuller details, pictures, testi- 
monials, etc., please sign and send the coupon. (A _post- 
card or letter may be sent instead, if you prefer.) . Write 
very plainly. 





House Dep'’t., 


CARY-DAVIS CO., Inc. 
42 Pearl Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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No More Dish Drudgery! 


The Kitchenette Dishwasher positively 
will wash the dishes of a family in ten to 
twelve minutes. 

Your hands do not touch the water. 

The dishes do not move up and down 


and are not jarred. 

This machine has nothing in common 
with the old and often ineffective 
machines. 

The Kitchenette Dishwasher will do 
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the dishes of a large family 
in afew minutes. ‘I can do 
my dishes and have them all 
put away in ten minutes from 
the time I begin,” writes Mrs. 
H. R. Brown, of Roxbury, 
Vermont. 

It seems too good to be 
true, but it is true. The hap- 
py, satisfied, even joyous let- 
ters of women who are using 
the Kitchenette Dishwasher 
to-day testify to its absolute 
success. 















Your Safeguard 
Remember that» the Good House- 


























keeping Institute has tested and , 
approved this machine and oe 
given it the star. Remember 7 House 
¥ . 7 ep’t., 
that Good Housekeeping | ta 
Magazine guarantees CF, o-, Inc., 
. + 42 Pearl St 
this advertisement we 7 Buffalo, N. Y. 






v 
2% sh As advertised in 
- “ Good Housekeeping, 
ro 7“ please send me complete 
7 information about Kitchen- 
s ¢ _ette Dishwasher, and free 
¢ trial offer, without obligation 
on my part. 


rigidly, as it does 
all its ad- 
vertise- 
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Fits-U Eyeglasses 


A mounting so inconspicuous, so comfortable 

: Pan PN and yet so secure, must be made of the finest 
“> ~~ material and in the most painstaking way in 

order to be serviceable. That is why you 

should be sure to get Fits-U Eyeglasses. 

Your optician can give you this mounting. 


The genuine Fits-U has 
this mark on the bridge 


(A\) ™ 


Write for booklet 
**The Glass of Fashion’® 
Address Dept. J 










XxX 


American Outicel Pamvens: Southbridge, Mass. 


Largest makers of spectacles, eyeglasses and lenses in the worl 


OX, meres  <renameneererener nner (X —eneenncnneenmeemenen X, eens” > 


;, generally” the most uncomfortable place around’ «| 
during the warm summer months, may be made as _/ 
_ pleasant as your living room. Even though you \ / 

gpl one electric socket in it, by equipping 

: one socket with the efficiency doubling 


‘* Benjamin Plug Current Tap 
“may have the cooling breezes of your electric fan and also 
; current for your washer or iron at the same time. This little 
“device allows the use of a combination of any two electric 
utilities for light, heat or power. 
The Benjamin Plug Current Tap is useful throughout the 
use: for toaster and percolator in your dining room; lamp 
id your curler in your dressing room; 
hine and fan in the sewing room; aie, Lamp 


‘. Switch 
lamp and fan in every room. = bt 


‘Sold in the best electrical shops 
everywhere. If your dealer can’t & 
pply you, send us 80c., special ™ 


troductory price, and we'll 
i Attached or 
detached in 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO, ¢ “n4 
~» 128 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago, Mi” 
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PAONE. BETTER AP ANY PRICE’ 


The White House Brand of Tea and Coffee represents the very best products of the 
Tea and Coffee World. Packed in the all-tin package, the valuable and pleasing 
properties of both these splendid Food products are preserved and protected to a 
remarkable degree. In buying Tea and Coffee in the tin package under the White 
House Brand, you are assured of the first quality always 

SOLD BY 24,000 DEALERS IN EVERY STATE AND TERRITORY, CANADIAN PROVINCES, MEXICO AND BERMUDA 


PSNI 


j Vhe White House Brand Tea and Coffee has the ‘“‘tang’’ of the Orient. Don’t miss it. 


Principal Coffee Roasters DWINELL-WRIGHT Ct). BOSTON. .CHI-AGO 


® WHITE HOUS 


From Now Until JULY 1st 
NOT LATER 


HERE is no more useful garden mate- 
rial than what are known as Dutch 
Bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi. 
Crocus, etc. They give for a small outlay 
>, S of time and money an abundance of flowers 
: ’ ey in the house from December until April, and 
j ‘ in the garden almost before the snow is off the 
ground in the spring until the middle of May. 
These bulbs are grown almost exclusively in Hol- 
land, and in enormous quantities, where they are sold 
at very low prices. Usually they pass through the hands 
of two dealers, and more than double in price before reaching 
ae the retail buyer in America. By ordering en us now instead of 5 
waiting until fall, you make a large saving in cost, get a superior quality of Bulbs not usually to be obtained 
at any price in this country, and have a much larger list of varieties to select from. 
_Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, and are shipped to our customers immediately upon 
their arrival from Holland, perfectly fresh, and in the best possible condition. 

f you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, we must have your order not later than July ist, 
as we import Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid for until after delivery, nor taken if not of a satisfac- 
tory quality. (References required from new customers.) Our Import price-list, the most comprehensive 
catalogue of Bulbs published, is now ready. and may be had for the asking. 

A FEW OF THE PRICES: Per 100 Per 500 

Per 100 Per 500 Per 100 Per 500 Narcissus Emperor (Monster 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths . . $3.20 $14.75 Narcissus Poeticus . . . . §.70 $3.00 Bulbs) . . « « ) $275 $12.50 
Fine Mixed Tulips . . . -70 3.25 Double Daffodils ete Pa 1.90 8.75 Narcissus Golden Spur . 2.35 10.50 
Extra Fine Mixed Tulips Narcissus Empress(Monster Bulbs)2.70 12.59 Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture .45 1.75 


er Mee 
ELLIOTT NURSERY, 331 4th Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Nothing interests you more 
deeply than the comfort of your 
baby. Keep his dainty little 
clothes dry, sweet and clean by 
the use of Stork Pants, 


They are made from a specially 
prepared material, guaranteed 
waterproof, soft , light and com- 
fortable. Stork Pants are 


- not heating, they induce no per- 


spiration, no chafing or irrita- 
tion of your baby’s sensitive 
skin. They are shaped to fit 
comfortably without clumsy 
folds or binding. Button neatly 
over the diaper without trouble- 
some pins. 


50c each y 


pO. Pree 50C 
Double Texture...... 50¢ 
Silk Covered........ 75C 


THE GENUINE bear our registered 
trade-mark on the waistband. Look 


- for it there. If your. dealer hasn't / 


genuine Stork, order direct from 


The Stork Co., Dep:. 4-¢ 


Boston, Mass. 


Makers of STORK onary STORK Baby 


onoes, 
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Select Your Baby’s 
Summer Clothes 
From this New Edition 


of The Baby Book 


G° SHOPPING at home. Select 

the newest things for the baby 
without leaving your favorite easy 
chair. 

Let me serve you as | serve more 
than one hundred thousand other 
mothers in every state from Maine to 
California. I have put into this new- 
est Baby Book the results of my years 
of experience in supplying the wants 
of mothers and children. 

Write me freely on any subject sug- 
gested by the baby’s needs or your 
own. My services are at your com- 
mand. 

Ask me personally for a copy a 


this new Baby Book No. 68 G 


é The Baby combi? 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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“+ Jhe OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 
aoe (found only on Jlte*Gu Hose Supporter) 


gives a ‘‘safe hold’’ value you will appreciate if 
you've had trouble with drop stitches. 


m1 THE YELLOW BAND on each pair 


i ! i is the certificate of genuineness — you can tell hiedtGuips 
‘| by the Yellow Band anywhere. 


thtit’< 


| Oblong Rubber Button 
Hose Supporter 


For Women and Children 
hasits base covered with soft, smooth fabric asa protection 
from contact with the metal base-plate —a small thing 
but important, because it insures perfect comfort. 


| THE HUMP LOOP, in connection with the OBLONG 

iret RUBBER BUTTON, makes «, Hose Sup- 

porter nearest to Perfect in ease of 
operation, security and protection against hose injury. 











Look for these Exclusive Features 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers, Boston 









Genuine Oriental Cotton Crepe 
Hand Embroidered Kimonos 


Delivered free on receipt of price. 


Long style, as illustrated, $3.90 
aero SS 1.50 


Money refunded if the article pur- 
chased is not satisfactory. 


Colors: Cadet Blue, Light 
Pink, Gray or Lavender. 


Embroidered with white exactly as 
shown in cuts. They launder per- 
fectly—require no starch. The best 
value and most attractive garments we 
ever imported. They are embroidered 
on front and back. 














ka a 











Sample cuttings of genuine Oriental 
cotton crepe and catalog of things 
oriental sent free on request. 









Just as Illustrated. Oriental Importing Co. Just as Illustrated. 
Ready to Wear, $3.90 1101 Second Ave. Seattle, Wash. Ready to Wear,'$1.50 
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See the 


Grand Canon 


of the Yellowstone 
this summer 


You have not‘‘Seen America’’ 
until you have made a visit to 
Yellowstone National Park. 
It is a natural wonderland, un- 
equaled, comprised of geysers, 
cafions, waterfalls, mountains 


and many other sights that re- 


commend it to the summer 


tourist. 

It is easily accessible by way of the 
Western entrance, Yellowstone, Mon- 
tana, asa side trip from Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, or Pocatello, during the Park 
Season, June 16th to September 16th. 
Stage tours through the Park are ar- 
ranged to accommodate visitors who 
must see the most in the shortest time. 

See Denver, Estes Park and Salt Lake 
City enroute to the Park without addi- 
tional expense by traveling via 


Union Pacific 


Standard Road of the West 


The New and Direct Route to Yellowstone National 
Park. Protected by Automatic Electric Block Signals. 


Ask for beautifully illustrated Yellow- 
stone Park literature, giving information 
about our All-Expense Tours. 


Gerrit Fort, 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 58, Omaha, Neb. 
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“Their Plighted Troth” 


HERE THEY ARE 


The plates from which they are printed have 


r) ¢ been carefully retouched by hand with the ob- 
% 4 fay ject of securing perfect reproductions of the 
o> 7) original paintings. 
} % ¢ The pictures themselves are in large 
?P < Vv format and are printed on- specially 
The } < > prepared pebbled paper size 16x12". 
eS + Aa The price of 25c has been made 
oe oe + Z as low as possible, consistent with 
the publica- vO their size, the use of the most 
tion of a new Op» ¢ ry expensive. materials and the 
set of pictures 4. } employment of the highest 
in color by Mr. % S ? quality of color reproduc- 
Christy 1 always “GQ Ug ¢ tion. 
an event = oe ar- & yy Sf 
tistic world. As an ex- . 
ponent of popular ert, West Order pictures 
and in his choice of sub- 4 
jects which appeal to the 1% by title, and 
fi ym pi es, to the 
human sympathie send cash 
or stamps 
at our 


vay, the grave, the serious,or ©, © < 
the frivolous sides of our na- + 42 
ture, Mr. Christy has few equals. v 

With facile brush and flowing + Vv a 
pencil he depicts the happiness of 4) ‘A % 
courtship days, the ravages of unre- < A eo 
quited love, the sin ple pleasures of < ry 
home activitirs, the wholesome joys of ? *y, 
outdoor life, and the pc tty jealousies and *& 
deceits of society in our large cities. a) “‘ 

Mr. Christy’s steady advancement in his % ¢ 
art is particularly, noticeable in the present se- ? a’ ro) 
ries. Without sac*ificing any of the dashing qual- 7, 7s 
ity of his brush work, he has succeededin impart- “> pe 
ing a suggestion of freshness and _ softness whic: is "2% 


particularly pleasing to the eye. These pictures b..ve 
ONLY 25c EACH. SIZE 16x12 INCHES 





achieved an immediate and noteworthy success. 
COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Copyright 1913 Cosmopolitan Magazine 
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Good Housekeeping Magazine 
There 


are no 
casters 
like 

‘* Feltoids”’ 










It’s all 
in the 


Each 

genuine 
“Feltoid” 
bears the 
name 
stamped 
on the 
wheel 













If your floors could talk 
they would demand 


<Feltoid” 


Casters and Tips 


“Feltoids” are the modern floor savers 
and rug protectors. Iron, leather, wood 
and fiber-wheel casters cut and gouge. 
The damage they do is computed not 
only in dollars lost, but in floor-attractive- 
ness lost as well. 








| Truest economy—amplest enjoyment of 
| | well-kept floors —lies in fitting your 
furniture with noiseless, marless, scratch- 
less “‘Feltoids.” 

The “Feltoid’* wheel is composed of a specially 
treated material which is wear-resisting yet o 


such a nature that it treads softly and smoothly 
over the finest surfaces, 


“Feltoid” Casters and Tips may be had at 
furniture and hardware stores, Write for 
“Feltoid” Book No.4. It shows “Feltoids’’ 
for all uses in your home, 


The Burns & Bassick Co. 


Dept. J, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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** THE KELVIN ’* 
English Library Rocker, 
Chair to Match. 


Enduring 
Leather Furniture 


That tranquil atmosphere so necessary to 
Library and Living Room may be imparted 
by the softly cushioned easy chairs and sofas 
upholstered in LACKA-TAN Leather. In- 
viting in their ample depths and restful lines, 
aristocratic in their proportioning and richly 
decorative in design, these luxurious models 
harmonize perfectly with any environment 
and scheme of decoration. 


Permanence is a feature which is guaranteed in 
Lacka-tan Leather Furniture through the exceptional 
durability of the leather and the admirable character 
of the workmanship. Lacka-tan productions will be 
steadily increasing in beauty and in associative charm 
when furniture upholstered in materials of lesser dura- 
bility is forgotten. 


Lacka-tan—Real Spanish Leather 


Lacka-tan Leather is the premier product of one of 
the foremost tanners in the United States—THE 
LACKAWANNA LEATHER COMPANY. 


Lacka-tan is sold subject The genuine Lacka-tan 
to the absolute guarantee Leather Furniture can be 
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of perfect satisfaction. 
The colors are soft, rich 
and absolutely fast in the 
strongest sunlight. The 
finish will not crackle, peel 


or become sticky in warm-- 


est weather. 


identified by the trade- 
mark reproduced below. 
It is your assurance of 
integrity of construction, 
honesty of material, ex- 
clusiveness of design and 
biggest value for your 








money. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 
showing a variety of examples for 
Library, Living Room, Den, Office, 
Club and Hotel. Sample of Lacka- 
tan Leather and name of nearest 
Lacka-tan dealer accompanies this 
book. In writing please address 
Dept. T. 


Trade Mark 


JAMESTOWN LOUNGE COMPANY 


Jamestown, New York 
Specialists in the Manufacture of Guaranteed Leather Furniture 


“*THE KELYIN”’ 
English Library Sofa. 
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“Tt Means Freedom” 





Simplex Electric Range 





You can dress for dinner—cook it ‘“‘by 
the clock,” and then 


Preside at your table with the grace 
that comes from not being ‘‘roasted”’ 
and overtired and with the pride of 
feeling that everything is just right. 


It will delight you to learn the pleas- 
ure of cooking without fire in a cool, 
comfortable, spick-and-span kitchen 
with a Simplex Electric Range. 

The economy of cooking the Simplex 
Electric way is told in a new little 
book about electric cooking. 

Better send for your copy now, before 
the edition is exhausted. 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING CO. 
Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Manufacturers of everything for 
Electric Cooking and Heating. 


Nivea 


“The *Simplex Electric Iron is admittedly the stand- 
ard, high grade iron, and is most economical in use, 
costing usually 14 cent per hour less than any other.” 


Mo nm nnn mm mm mm mm mT 
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The 
Original Vacuum 
Carpet Sweeper 


_ Try before you buy, as to efficiency, me- 
chanical constructions; and ease of operation. 
This is the only safe way. 

7 reasons why you will 
sooner or later Sweeper-Vac 
your house. 
(1) The only machine on 
the market combining com- 
plete carpet sweeper (not 
simply an attachment) 
with a complete vacuum 
cleaner. 
(2) Gathers all lint, threads, 
dust and dirt. | . 
(3) Saves beating, laying and 
tearing rugs. 
(4) Costs the price of several 
brooms, but forever releases 
from their drudgery and dust. 
(5) Light running, no elec- 
tricity. 
(6) Removes from a cupful 
to a quart of solid 
dirt from rug after 
it is beaten. 

_(7) Reaches 
highest notch (we 
think) attainable 4 
in carpet sweeper 
development. 


CAUTION. Purchase no sweeper without 
“‘Sweeper-Vac”’ sten- 

cilled in gold on its 

top. Otherwise it 

is neither a genuine 

Sweeper - Vac_ nor 

protected under U. 

S. basic patent No. 

996810. 





3 Machines in 1. 
Cleaner used alone. 


Our claims prove nothing, but a free trial proves our 


claims. ; 
Write ““Sweeper-Vac” on a postal with your address. 


We will do the rest. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 


417 Blake Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 


(1) Carpet Sweeper used alone. (2) Vacuum 
6) In combination. 
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Even on baking day, when there is a hot 
coal fire—all hot air, steam and disagreeable 
odors may be forced out of doors—and the 
kitchen made as comfortable as any other 
room. 


All this is possible by the use of a 








Ready to Run Ventilating Set 


A boon to the house-wife, for ventilating 
perfectly the kitchen or the den, for remov- 
ing tobacco smoke, etc.,—for drying out 
damp cellars, forcing draft of the heater, and 
various other purposes. 


They are superior to desk fans which 
merely stir up stagnant air, without remov- 
ing it. 

Simply attach it to the electric light socket, 
and turn the switch, the apparatus will take 
care of itself for long periods. 


Completely changes the air in an ordinary 
sized room in from 10 to 15 minutes, at a 
cost of | to 3 cents per hour, according to 
size. 

Necessary not only in homes, but in work 
rooms, photographic dark rooms, telephone 
booths, toilets, and many other places. 


W rite for our bulletin H6. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
And all the principal cities of the world. 
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Sani-Flush 


does one important thing 
in housework that many 
women dislike to do— 
cleans the closet bowls. 
























A little Sani-Flush 
shaken into the bowl 
cleans like magic and 
keeps it white as new. 






It cleans without scrubbing— 
removing the water from the 
bowl or touching it with the 
hands. Sani-Flush also cleans 
the trap or unseen outlet of 
the bowl, a dirty place 
that becomes offensive 
and cannot be 
cleaned in any 
other way. 


r 
y 


ye 


Sani-Flush is an 
odorless pow- 
dered chemical 
compound made 
only for cleanin 
closet bowls an 
keeping them 
sanitary. It will 
never injure the 
bowl or plumbing. 
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WHICH YOU 
CAN’T 6EE, 
CAN’T CLEAN 
EXCEPT WITH 
SANI-FLUSH 








¢ 


Sani-Flush is as cheap as itis convenient. A large can 
costs only 25c at Druggists and Grocers. 

2 Once you have used it you 
Get a Trial Can will wonder poy ever 
did without it. If your dealer does not yet handle Sani- 
Flush, send us his name and 25c(use coupon below) and 
we will mail you a full-size can postpaid and arrange for 
your further supply. 
My 
Nam 





Ad 

Address. 

Dealer’s 

We Riccsicnicsens 


The Hygienic Products Co., 820 Walnut St., Canton, Ohio 
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6 HEN - was 
stouter [I 
found that 


Kleinert’s Proper Shape 

dress shield gave me just 

the protection I wanted. PROPER 
“I know exactly SHAPE 

what shape shield to buy 

because I always consult 


‘Keine, 


Dress Shields 


i ee Oe OR OT 


“It shows just the 
Kleinert’s Shield I need 
for each garment. 

“Do as I do. 

“Consult Kleinert’s 
Dress Shields chart at 

e the Notion Counter.” 


you can then cut, fit, and sew 
your dresses with entire satis- 
faction and pleasure—it does away 
._ With all fitting 
y difficulties. 
Once it is ad- 
justed, it repre- 
sents your exact 
measurements. The 
VENUS DRESS FORM is capa- 
ble of overone hundred differ- 
ent adjustments. Neck, 
Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips and 
Skirt can be AUTOMATICALLY 
mand INDEPENDENTLY ad- 
™ justed to reproduce any wom- 
man’s size, style or shape. 


Easy Payment Terms 
t to us $3 and we will send our 
G nteed $15 VENUS FORM 
with the understanding that you 
are to pay the balance at the rate of 
$2 per month—less than 50c a week. 
Ten Days’ Trial 

If it does not prove satisfactory in 
every respect after 10 days’ trial, 
you may return the form and we 
will refund your monev. 


If you cannot decide to purchase 
send tO-@ay for our illustrated 
= ‘ook which explains the VENUS 


FORM in detail. It contains in- 
, teresting information for every 
woman who sews, 


AC ME SALES COMPANY 


Dept. x. Bristol tog Idg Dept. X NorthAmerican Bl ag 
New. Yor Chicago 
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STYLE and : 4 
EAsc de MATERNITY 
The H. & W. (MARMO) MA- . 
TERNITY CORSET WAIST 
gives a trim and stylish figure — 
without the slightest endanger- 
ment to the well-being of either 
the mother or child. 

Soft and pliable with lac- 
ings on either side, adjust- 
able to the comfort of the 
wearer. All steels removable. 

Particularly desirable in 
convalescence or after sur- 
gical operations. Button or 
clasp front. , 
Sizes 20 to 36: 
Price $2.00 at 
all dealers—or 
sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


Seite Waist 
Perfect freedom of action is 
given in this Waist to the ath- 
letic college girl, or one who 
works in store, office or at home. 
It happily combines graceful 
style with ease, comfort and 
health—encourages deep 
breathing, therefore quickly develops 
the chest and bust. 
Sizes, 19 to 30. Prices, medium grade 
$1.00; best grade $1.50. At dealers or 
sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 


MH. & W. Waists are made for all ages—Women, Misses and Children, Insist 
on H, & W. and accept no substitute. Illustrated Kooklet on request. 


Well dressed 
girls and women 
everywhere are 
now wearing the 
beautiful 14 kt. 


gold filled 


VASSAR PINS 


SET OF TWO-25 CENTS 

These dainty pins will make your prettiest waist 

rettier because they add a most delightful finish- 
ing touch in their delicate beauty. 
Strong, sharp, steel pins and safety clasps. Will 
not break, bend or accidentally open. Plain, bead- 
ed edge or engraved. Bright and Roman finish. 
Three sizes: %{ in., 1% in., and 1% in. 
If your local drygoods dealer does not sell Vassar 
Dress Pins, send us 25 cents and we will fifl order 
direct. 
State size of pins desired; also finish. One size 
only to set. 

Wear Guaranteed. Money refunded if for any reason 
unsatisfactory. 

PRATT & FARMER (Est. 76 years) 

473 Broadway -- Dept. A. - - New York City 





Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see moneyback guarantee on page 12 
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Worry Proof 
Summer Cottage 


Here’s the one summer cottage that combines the 
advantages of both portable and permanent construc- 
tion. It comes complete. Two men can erect without 
experience. Easily taken down and re-erected. If this 
season's location doesn’t suit, move it. 

Weather tight, storm tight. Hardest rains or winds can- 
not cause discomfort. Warm in cool weather. Cool in 
warm. Safe in closed season from fire or vandals. No 
repairs or upkeep cost. Lasts life time. 


Pruden System 


portable fireproof construction for cottages, 
boat houses, picture shows, garages, 
camps, warehouses, etc. 

Furnished any size desired. Doors, windows and rooms 

as desired. Made entirely of steel, heavily galvanized. 
Exceedingly handsome and durable. Suitable for all 
climates. Expansion joints take care of temperature 
changes. Immediate shipments from stock. Freight 
prepaid East of Rocky Mountains. it cn gat catalog, 
stating for what purpose building is wanted. 


METAL SHELTER CO. 
5-99 W. Water St., St. Paul, Minn. 


CANADIAN METAL SHELTER CO, 
400 Portage Avenue Winnipeg, Can. 
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YOUR 
PICTURES 


weighing up to 100 Ibs., 
the correct and artistic 
way, by using invisible supports, 
thus eliminating the unsightly pic- 
ture wire. You will improve the 
appearance of your home. 


Moore Push-Pins 


These glass-head, needle-point devices 
are indispensable for hanging up small pic- 
tures, prints, draperies, etc., without marring 
the finest surface. You push them in with 
your fingers, Two sizes, 10c. half dozen. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


Scientifically constructed brass hooks, tool- 
tempered steel points, inclined downward. They 
solve the problem of hanging your heavy pictures, 
hall racks, mirrors, etc., without disfiguring plaster. 
Easily put up. ‘Two sizes. - 10c. half dozen, 1Oc. 
quarter dozen. 


At Stationery, Hardware, Photo Supply 
and Department Stores, or by mail. 
Send 2c, stamp for samples, 


(.') Moore Push-Pin Co. 
D7 115 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Riverview Chair 
$ G00 WITH CUSHION $ G00 


F. 0. B. New York 


This large and roomy willow 
chair is delightfully restful 
and comfortable. Fitted 
with arm rest, magazine 
pocket and cushion fill- 

ed with downy 

silk floss cover- 

ed with import- 

ed cretonne. A 

splendid chair for 

porch or living room 

use. Stained any 

color $1.00 extra. 


Your summer home 
should be furnished 
with willow furni- 
ture. Our models 
are all hand woven, 
light, durable and absolutely weather proof. 


Send for one of these chairs to-day. We guarantee im- 
mediate delivery if desired. We always carry a large 
stock of our regular models. 

Ask for our Free catalogue, handsomely illustrated and 
full of information regarding the use of willow furniture. 


MINNET & CO. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Willow Furniture 
364 Lexington Ave. (Bet. 40th and 41st Sts.), New York 
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Make Your Porch 
a Comfort Spot 


Put an Easyrest couch on your porch and enjoy 
the hot weather. Made to be comfortable, practi- 
cal, and economical for porch use. 


Holds six people without crowding. All the fami- 
ly can enjoy it at the same time. Great for enter- 
taining company. Children sleep and play in an 
Easyrest in safety and comfort. Lasts for years. Un- 

affected by weather. After a wetting it dries 
out absolutely unharmed. The frame is wood 
or steel, covered with durable khaki duck. The mat- 
tress is reversible khaki duck. Resists wear and tear for 
years. The juco fibre with which it is filled is light and 
sanitary. When not in use the Easyrest Couch can be 
hoiste 1 up out of the way. Your porch needs it 
Write today for illustrated circular 
telling all about the Easyrest and giving our liberal terms. 
Prices—Wood Frame, $9.00; Steel Frame, $10.00, deliv- 
ered your R. R. Station. Big value in quality for the money 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Write saa 


\ POWERS MFG. CO., Degt.1, Waterloo, lowa: 
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The % marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet accessories only. 
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It matters little where you wish to spend 
your vacation—at the seashore, in the moun- 
tains, camping, or in Europe—let us pay the bill. 











Our Vacation Money Plan is quick in action and sure in 
results. It calls for your spare time or your whole time, just as 

you prefer. It can be successfully applied by any man or woman, young 
or old. No previous experience is necessary; no cash investment is 
needed. You begin to make money right at the start. 


We will pay youa liberal Salary and Commission to look after our business in- 
terestsin yourcommunity. The workis interesting, dignified and healthful. 















Gu6 * 


Good N 
Housekeeping x 
Magazine 
$81 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Simply sign the coupon, tear it off and mail it to us. The sooner 
you sign and send, the more you will have to spend. 











Sign the coupon now for a pocketful of vacation money. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


N 
. 
N 
Gentlemen :— 
_ Please send me par- 
ticulars of your Vacation 
Money Plan. 






go: son coccin « 381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
RE ip dw eink anes 6 fine wlecioes : 
2 SN eh Sa aaa gs: aR fs oa ‘ng i 


Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see moneyback guarantee on page 12 
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__ ABROAD 
Chateau De Soisy 


Aschool for girls. 45 minutes from Paris. Chateau built 1650. 
Modern equipment. 12-acre park. French home life. Languages, 
Music. General courses. University credit. Selected teachers. 
Moderate tuition. Address DireCcTEUR WILLIAMSON DE VISME, 

FRANCE, S-et-O, Soisy-sous-Etiolles. 





The Misses Stones’ School in Rome, 


Ital A home school for a limited number of girls. Vacation 
y. travel. 7th year. Address 
Miss HARRIET STONE, Secretary. 
New York City, Women's University Club. 


CALIFORNIA 








For Girls. 24th year. Outdoor 
The Orton Schoo study all winter, in the most de- 
lightful climate. Certificates admit to Eastern Colleges. Art, 
Music, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. Affiliations—Paris, Berlin. 
ANNA B. Orton, Principal. 
CALirorNiA, Pasadena, Dept. K. 


CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut Froebel Normal Kinsersar. 


Training School. Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground 
courses. Boarding anddayschool. Extensive facilities for thorough 
and quick work. 15th year. Booklets. Address 
Mary C. MILts, Principal. 
ConneEcTicuT, Bridgeport, 181 West Avenue. 


The Fannie A. Smith Froebel Kinder- 
garten and Training School We have found 


the demand for 

our graduates greater than we can supply. One and two year course. 

For catalogue address FANNIE A. Situ, Principal. 
Connecticut, Bridgeport, 860 Lafayette Street. 
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CONNECTICUT ae 
The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Two hours from New York. A wholesome life in the foothills of the 
Berkshires. Constant and careful attention to individual develop- 
ment. Separate room for each boy. 50 acres. Gymnasium. 
Write for booklet. FREDERICK S. Curtis, Principal. 

ConneECcTIcuT, Brookfield Center. 








The Ely School 


For Girls. In the country. One hour from New York City. 
Connecticut, Greenwich. 


The Taconic School for Girls 


Overlooking a beautiful lake in the Berkshire Hills. Girls taught 
how to study. New gymnasium. Muss Littan Drxon, A. B., 
Principal. Miss CATHARINE BuRROWES, A. B., Associate Principal. 

ConnecticutT, Lakeville. 


‘ ; For Defective Speech or Nervous 
Neidlinger School os Osfestive Presse aoe 
mizes mental and physical defects. Treats all cases except mutes. 
Wonderful cures and references. Scientific endorsement. Perfect 
system for nervous children. General education co-incident with 
special work for defects. Write for investigation blank—no matter 
how hopeless the case. 

New Jersey, East Orange, Nov.-May; Conn., Mystic, May—Nov. 


New Haven Normal School of Gym- 


; 27th year. Educational, medicinal, recreative gym- 
nastics nastics, fitting for teaching physical training and 
playground work. Dormitories, boathouse and athletic field owned 
by the school. Summer session. Catalogue. 

Connecticut, New Haven, 307 York Street. 


Suffield School 


For Boys. College Preparatory and Business Courses. Near N. 
Y. City. Modern buildings. Athletics. Endowment, permits mod- 
erate rates. Hosart G, TRUESDELL, Principal, 

Connecticut Literary Institution. 

Connecticut, Suffield, 19 Main Street. 








HILLSIDE 


Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883. 
NORW ALK, CONN, 
A school for girls, in a picturesque town, one hour from New York. 


Admits by certificate to the leading colleges. 


Attractive General and Special Courses for girls who do not enter college. Music and 


Art instruction. Pleasant home and school life. Extensive grounds for outdoor sports. New schocl building. Booklets on application. 


MARGARET R, BRENDLINGER, A.B., Vassar, Principal. 


VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, B.L., Smith, Associate. 


SITUATED in an attractive and healthful New England town with all 


the advantages of a country school. 
Modern equipment. 
There is a happy spirit of good-fellowship between teacher and pupil 


College Entrance Certificate. r : u 
Special advantages in Music, Literature and Science. 


MARGARET’S 
SCHOOL 


Waterbury, Conn. 


Crafts. 





Thirty-ninth year opens Sept. 17, 1913. 
Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A. M., Principal 


Outdoor sports, Gymnasium. 


General Courses. Household Arts and 


For information address 


The Educational Register presents only investigated and endorsed Colleges, Schools and Camps. 
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The Phelps School for Girls 


College Preparatory and Elective courses. Intermediate depart- 
ment. Music, Art. Resident teacher in charge of gymnasium and 
outdoor life. Tennis, Basket Ball, Riding. For catalogue address 

THE Misses Peck, Principals. 

Connecticut, Wallingford. 


Wykeham Rise 


A Country School for Girls. 





Miss Davres, Principal. 
Connecticut, Washington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Chevy Chase Seminary 4, home school, prepara: 


young ladies. Literature, Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Sci- 
ence. Campus of eleven acres for outdoor sports. Healthful loca- 
tion in Washington's “Suburb Beautiful.’’ Artesian water. 
Mr. and Mrs. S. N. BARKER, Principals. 
District oF Cotumsta, Washington. 











Fairmont a Home schoo! for Girls. 


A city school with country sports. 
Literature on request. 
District or Co_umsBia, Washington, 1400 Fairmont Street. 








National School Domestic Arts and 


Science “An exclusive Domestic Science Finishing School” 
for young ladies; attractive dormitories; superior 
laboratories, and unique opportunities for individual develop- 
ment. Catalogue H. 

District or Co_umsBiA, Washington, Conn. Ave. and M St., N, W. 


Martha Washington Seminary 


For Young Women. In finest residential section of National 
Capital. Two years’ course for High School graduates, general and 
special courses. Domestic Science. Outdoor sports. $600—$80o0. 

Epwarp W. THompson, Principal, 

District or Co_tumsrA, Washington, 1601 Connecticut Ave. 








GEORGIA 


Wesleyan College 


One of the Very Best Colleges in 
the South For Young Women. 


Splendid buildings, complete equipment, 
large and capable faculty. 

Schools of Literature, Languages, Science, 
Arts and Music. 

Climate mild and healthful. Atmosphere homelike 
and cultured. Young ladies will find here those in- 
fluences that tend toward the best- moral and mental 
development. Write for information. 


C. R. Jenkins, Pres. Dept. E, Macon, Ga. 
orter 


lle 
A High Grade 


Institution for the 
Education of Young Women 


Best 
xpression, Do- 


Large faculty, excellent es 


advantages in Music, Art, 
mestic Science. 

Most healthful location in the South. Not a death 
among its students in forty years. All buildings fire 
proof. Every bed room connected with study and 
private bath. Address. 


A. W. Van Hoose, President, 
Box 23 Rome, Ga. 











ILLINOIS 


Illinois Woman’s College 


A Standard College—One of the Best. Full College and Prepara- 
tory Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, Expression, Home 
Economics. Students from 26 States. Write for catalogue. Ad- 
dress THE REGISTRAR. 

IL.rnors, Jacksonville, Box F. 

A real school for real 


Morgan Park Academy 4,%) choo! for real 


acter building. A notable record for fitting boys, through personal 
attention, for College, Technical School, Business. Home influences, 
with military features.. Chosen men teachers live, work, and eat 
with boys. Healthfully located, 14 miles from Chicago. Free illus- 
trated catalog, and “Results with boys.” 

ILirnots, Morgan Park, Box 75. 








bf And Junior College for 
Frances Shimer School 424 Junior College for 
(of the University of Chicago). Two years’ college work, also 
preparatory department. Music, Art, Elocution, Vocational Courses. 
Domestic Science—A course planned to meet the needs of girls de- 
siring a thorough knowledge for home application and those spe- 
ecializing for teaching. Diploma granted. New stone and brick 
Science Hall ready this fall. Complete new equipment and ample 
space for scientific work. Eight buildings. Rate $400. Certificate 
privilege. Gymnasium. Chicago Office, Fine Arts Bldg., 410 S. 
Michigan Ave., Mondays, August. Catalog. Address 

Rev. Wo. McKEE, Dean. 
Ittrnots, Mt. Carroll, Box 517. 





Girton School for Girls 


Select boarding and day school situated in a beautiful 20-acre 
park. College preparatory, General and Finishing Courses. Music, 
Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, Household Sanitation, and Physi- 
cal Training. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. 
Special preparation for Bryn Mawr. Social life of the home refined 
and attractive. Catalogue on application. 

Francis KinGc Cooke, Principal. 

ILLINOIS, Winnetka, Box 49 (Chicago’s Oldest Suburb). 





; 1000 feet above the sea. 

Todd Seminary for Boys 3320 feet above the sea. 

66 years of successful training of boys 7 to 16 years old. Every gradu- 

ate has proved himself a man. Highly commended by mothers. 

Our ideal—* For Every Todd Boy a Good Citizen.” Write for book 

and information about Northern Summer Camp. Nose Hitt, Prin. 
ILLiNors, Woodstock. (1 hour from Chicago.) 


INDIANA : 











Elmhurst 
High grade country school for girls. 
rated 1912. Outdoor sleeping, recitations and 


limited to twenty-four. 
INDIANA, Connersville, R. D. 6, Box 5. 


Incorpo- 
Number 


Opened 1909. 
study. 





Tudor Hall 


School for Girls. Day School, 160 pupils; Boarding pupils, 30. 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Cornell, Mt. Hol- 
yoke. Academic courses for pupils not going to college. Music, 
Art, Voice Culture, Household Science. Native French and Ger- 
man Teachers. Bible study in all departments. 12th year opens 
September 24th. Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Ph.B. (Cornell), Prin. 

INDIANA, Indianapolis, 1568 N. Meridian St. 





MARYLAND 








if ’ Offers a practical, well- 
The Woman's College pisncd Quree thctuting 
electives, leading to B. A. degree. Preparatory Department. Diplo- 
mas granted in Music, Art and Elocution. Practical and Normal 
courses in Domestic Science. Terms $300. 
Joseru H. Appe, Pd.D., President. 
MARYLAND, Frederick. 





T = 

Maryland College for Women }§53:3913. 

suburbs. Magnificent new fireproof buildings. Large campus. Do- 

mestic Science and Arts. Full musical equipment; pipe organ. For 

High School graduates, two and three year courses leading to degrees 

Lit.B. and A.B. Non-sectarian. CHARLES WESLEY GALLAGHER, D.D., 
MARYLAND, Lutherville, Box B. President. 


The Educational Register presents only investigated and endorsed Colleges, Schools and Camps. 
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Bae) 
Waynflete School for Girls 


351 Danforth St., Portland, Maine. 


Two acres for outdoor sports. Outdoor classrooms 
and sleeping porches, if desired. Separate residence 
and school building. Certificate to college. Domestic 
Science. Limited number allows personal care. 
Write for booklet. 


Miss Crisfield, Miss Lowell, Principals. 


A School College Preparatory 
Force Abbot Academy core uis 
23 Miles ANDOVER, MASS. Certificate rights. 


from Boston Founded 1828 General Course 


Situated in a famous New England town. Canapus of 23 acres, with grove, tennis court and athletic fields. Four large buildings 
with modern equipment, containing art gallery, laboratories, assembly hall with new pipe organ, gymnasium and recreation room. 
Established reputation in educational circles for scholarship and character. Long, successful history. Modern spirit and method. 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


Cushing Academy B. Y. W. C. A. School of Domestic 


Endowment permits all the advantages of a high priced school 































for $300 a year. College certificate. Music. Six buildings. New Science —~ go lag Panes Pio — 


Dormitory. Laboratories. Athletic field. Gymnasium. Co-educa- ; ; 
Par ; ; = home. Expert instruction. Moderate cost. Demand for graduates. 
tional. Write for illustrated booklet. H.S. Cowg.u, A..M.., Prin. Address A. JOSEPHINE FOREHAND, Principal. 


Massacausetts, Ashburnham. MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 47 Berkeley Street. 





Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
Summer Sessions. 33rd year opens Sept. 23rd. Address 
Harry SEyMouR Ross, Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Huntington Chambers. 





For Young Women 
en ee 10 Miles trom Boston Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


Courses of one, two and three years. Positions for graduates. . 
Similar courses in Medical Gymnastics. For full particulars ap- 
ply to THE SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 46 St. Botolph Street. 


The Weston School 
For Girls 


43 St. James St., Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


Situated on a quiet hilltop street, with 
large grounds for outdoor sports. 

Special courses for household sciences and 
handicrafts. College preparatory and general 
courses. Separate department for junior pupils. 
Fits girls for life as well as for examinations. 


Mrs. Elisabeth Mathews-Richardson, A. B. 
Miss Lucy Jane Dow, A. B. 


Home making in all its phases is thoroly 
taught at Lasell, The principles of 
hygiene and sanitation, the science of foods, 
marketing, cooking, the art of entertaining, 
house furnishing and management, sewing, 
dressmaking and millinery are studied in a 
practical way under the supervision of com- 
petent teachers. 

Regular college preparatory and special 
courses, including art and elocution. Music 
faculty of ten teachers, organ, piano, violin 
and voice, 


Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and Willi : 
. illiston Seminar 
— ma encouraged. Beautiful For Boys. 73rd year. Five 2 including residence halls, 


suburban location, Address cottage and gymnasium. All outdoor sports. Scientific and pre- 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, paratory departments. Write for catalogue. : 
120 Woodland Road JosernH H. Sawyer, L. H. D., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton, Box E. 


Principals. 

















QS <= 


=? BRADFORD ACADEMY 


HWY 
Hl FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

















BRADFORD, MASS. 

110th year 
Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac 
Valley. Extensive grounds and modern equipment. Cer- .~ 
tificate admits to leading colleges. General course of five 
years and two years’ course for High School graduates. 
Address Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Principal. 
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HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 


Genuine Happy home life; personal attention and care. 


rowing girls inspired by wholesome 


and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. Th? Cape climate isexceptionally favorable for 
an outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. One hundred acres; pine groves, 1000 


feet of seashore, ponies 


Hygiene and morals are observed especially for results in health, char- 


acter and education. Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. French, German, Spanish 
—native teachers. All branches,of study under patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, P. 0. Box K, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere, 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad cul- 
ture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment permits 
liberal terms, $300 per year. Special Course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 

ARTHUR W. PeErRce, Litt. D., Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTs, Franklin. 








The Lowthrope School of Landscape 
Architecture and Gardening New _opportu- 


nity for women 
in a profitable profession. Two-year courses. Thorough work. There is 
always a demand for our graduates. $370a year. Write for information. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Groton. 
W For Women (30 miles from Bos- 
heaton College ton). Educates for “The Busi- 


ness of Being a Woman.”’ A. B. degree. Healthful location. 17 build- 
ings. Membership limited. Liberal endowment. Also Wheaton 


Seminary courses supervised by the College. Catalog. 
Rev. SAMUEL V. Cote, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton, 


A Country Home School for Girls 


Preliminary Courses for girls from ten to sixteen, fitting for highest-grade preparatory 


schools. 


tween Boston and Worcester, near Longfellow’s Wayside Inn. | 
Open-air gymnasium, personal supervision. 


class rooms, if desired. 
branches. 





‘Waltham School for Girls A,mpésrate 
try School. 20 minutes from Boston. Primary to college. House- 
hold arts. Earnest work and wholesome play. Outdoor sports. 
6 buildings—fireproof dormitories. 54th year. Address 
GeorGE B. BEAMAN, Ph.D., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Waltham. 


Rockridge Hall School 


For Boys. The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 17th, 1913. 
For entrance requirements address the Principal. 
Dr. G. G. Wuite. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley Hills. 


Mistress of field games. 
ELBRIDGE C. WHITING, Amherst, 
LOUISE D. WHITING, Wellesley 





Twenty-six acres, new buildings, ideal location, high elevation—half way be- 


Outdoor sleeping and 
Teachers for all 


House mother. Family life emphasized. 


Yale} principals 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Allen School 


For Boys. A school where boys are made self-reliant. Preparation 
for all colleges and scientific schools. Teacher for every 6 boys. 
Music, Manual Training, Drawing. 6 buildings. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Athletic Field. Junior School for younger boys. Catalogue. 

MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 





will bring you our service booklet, ‘A Register 
A Postal of Endorsed-Schools and Summer Camps” 


If you are interested, write to Dept. A. 
The Educational Register—Goop HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 


381 Fourth Ave., New York City 








25 miles from Boston 


Academic course. _ 
course. Write for illustrated booklet. 


OWARD SEMINAR 


DRURY HALL is a modern, comfortable and attractive home, with large, sunny rooms. 

PACKARD BUILDING, for school and class work, has been remodelled this year, with an outdoor class 

room, art and music studios, domestic science laboratory. 

COURSES—College preparatory with certificate privileges. 

Unusually thorough he in household economics, music and art 1s included in every 
dress 

Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, A. M., Principa 






A REAL COUNTRY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Ten acres for all outdoor sports 








Well equipped gymnasium. 
Two years’ course for high school graduates. 










1, West Bridgewater, Mass. 








MICHIGAN 





Normal School of Physical Education 


Two Year Course and Summer Course. Physical Education and 
Playground Work. Unusual opportunity for self support while 
studying. Two $100 scholarships for high school graduates. Sum- 
mer School June 30 to August 27. Summer faculty of specialists. 
Address for booklet, 

Wo. W. Hastincs, Dean. 


MICHIGAN, Battle Creek, Box No. 400. 





Thomas Normal Training School 


Unusual Opportunity for Young Men and Women to Equip 
Themselves to Teach. Public Schools Special Subjects. New term 
opens Aug. 29, 1913. One-year course in Music, Drawing, Do- 
mestic Art, Domestic Science, Physical Training, Manual Train- 
ing. We make a specialty of training students to teach special 
branches. For 23 years we have been placing graduates in paying 
positions. For information address 

THE SECRETARY. 


MIcuHIGAN, Detroit, 3027 W. Gd. Boulevard. 


The Educational Register presents only investigated and endorsed Colleges, Schools‘and Camps. 
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MINNESOTA 
Shattuck School 


1867—Military—1913. 27 per cent enrolled are related to Alumni. 
Write for Catalogue and Athletic Book. Boys 8 to 12 in separate 
School. Rev. JAMEs Dossin, D.D., Rector. 
Rev. Epwarp T. MATuison, Associate Rector. 
Mrinnesora, Faribault. 


NEV ADA 


For Women, Junior College and College 
Cottey College Preparatory Courses. Domestic Science 
with Diploma. Separate building. Large enrollment. Strong courses. 
Music {B.M. Degree). European methods. Art and Expression. 
Ideal home life. Reasonable rates. . 
Mrs. V. A. C. StockKarp, President and Founder. 
Missour!, Nevada. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Kimball Union Academy 


High elevation. Eight buildings. too acres. New and separate 
dormitories for girls and boys. New gymnasium. Athletic field. 
School farm. Certificate privileges. Endowment permits cost of 
$200. Loist year opens Sept. 17th. CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Prin, 

New HAmpsHIRE, Meriden. 


Tilton Seminary In the foothills of the White Moun- 


tains. For Young Men and Women. 
Preparation for college or business. Courses for High School gradu- 
ates. Home economics. 7 buildings. Athletics. Separate depart- 
ment for young boys. Moderate cost. 
GeorceE L. Pirwpton, Principal. 
NEw HAmpsuHIRE, Tilton, 36 School Street. 


_ NEW JERSEY 
Kingsley School for Boys fuss. None 


New York. Prepares for all colleges and scientific schools. Indi- 

vidual attention in small classes. Separate residence for younger 

boys. Gymnasium and extensive grounds for athletics and sports 

For catalogue address J. R. CampsBett, M.A., Headmaster. 
NEw JERSEY, Essex Fells, Box 39. 
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Bordentown 
Military Institute 


Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 
29th Year 


Purpose: Our purpose is the individual 
development of the boy’s character and 
scholarship for the work of the world in 
college, scientific school or business. 
Faculty: .A large, sympathetic, efficient 
body of experienced instructors. 
Instruction: Thorough in method and 
result, but flexible enough to suit the in- 
dividual needs of each boy. 

Location: Healthful location on the Dela- 
ware, halfway between Philadelphia and 
New York. Remarkable health record. No 
malaria. 


School Life: High standard of social and 
moral student life. Supervised athletics, 
wholesome food, carefully regulated daily 
program of work and recreation, and partial 
student government in military organi- 
zation and drill produce sound bodies, 
capable minds and cheerful dispositions. 
For catalogue, address 
Rev. T H. Lanpon, A.M.,D.D., Principal. { 
Col. T. D. LANDON, 
Commandant. 
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For girls of high character 


and pose. Possesses ev- 
eatenay 2 ere | 
any sim: school, regard- - 
olle iate less of cost. Remarkable 
health record. Pure water. 


| + D t 
Su ior equipment. Brick 
n STi u e I Bai 


ings, steel stairways. 
For Girls Athletics. Property value 
| $350,000. Music—Piano, Organ, Voice, Art, Expression, 
Home Economics, College Preparatory, general finishing 
courses. Twe years’ courses in college subjects for High School 
atalogue on request 
Jonathan M, Meeker, Ph. D., D. D., Principal, Box G. 

Hackettstown, N. J. 


graduates. Entrance any time. 





THE LAKEWOOD SCHOOL 
for Girls 


One hour and a half from New -York. 
Unusual winter climate for outdoor 
exercise. 

Number of pupils limited. 
Correspondence invited with regard to 
individual conditions. 








Miss Epitu Samson, Principal, 
Lakewood, N. J. 





bee NEW YORK 


A homelike school for boys eight to six- 
Somes School teen. .We train our boys to be accurate, 
encrgetic students, straight-forward and manly. Number of pupils 
limited. Individual instruction. Abundant means for exercise and 


recreation. Terms $500-$600. Catalogue. 
ALBERT SoMEs, A.M. 


New York, Aurora-on-Cayuga. 





< y ‘ Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. An 
Star key Seminary endowed home school for both 
sexes of 11 years and upward. Careful training in health and char- 
acter. Prepares for best colleges and business. Advanced courses 
in Art and Music. 'N. Y. State Regents Standards. Secure rooms 
early. Rates, $250 to $275. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, LL.D., Pres. 
New York, Yates Co., Lakemont, Box 431. 


he ’ A co-educational school whose 
Friends Academy aim is not only to prepare pupils 
for college, but to give a practical education to those who cannot go 
to college. Healthful country location, 30 miles from New York. 
Athletic field. Gymnasium. For catalogue address, 
NELson A. JACKSON, A. B., Principal. 
Lonc Istanp, N: Y., Locust Valley. 


Founded in 1814. 

Mount Pleasant Academy founded in 814. 

lege, scientific school or business. Rationalized military system. 

Manual training. Mount Pleasant Hall is for boys under13. Sum- 

mer Camp in the Berkshires, under Mr. Brusie’s personal charge, is 

for boys under 15.' Send for catalogue. CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE. 
NEw York, Ossining-on-Hudson, Box 516. 











Mechanics Institute 


Technical Training. For Home Economics. Teaching (Manual 
Training, Domestic Science and Art, Applied and Fine Arts), Trades, 
Art, Engineering, and Industry. Two and Three Year Courses.. Sum- 
mer Session. One year Courses in general household arts, lunch 
room management, dressmaking and millinery. Practical, mechan- 
ical and electrical courses for boys. Inexpensive. Apply, for special 
bulletin. THE REGISTRAR. 

New York, Rochester, 70 Plymouth Avenue. 





St. Faith’s School 


For Girls. ‘‘ The school that’s full of sunshine’ 
training for thé business of being a Christian woman. 
climate. Surprisingly low rates. 


offers thorough 
Invigorating 


Rev. H. C. PivuM, Principal. 
New York, Saratoga Springs. 
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' Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls. 

The Castle Upper School for girls 13 to 25; Lower School for 

girls 8 to 13. All departments. College preparatory, graduating and 

s »2cial courses. Certificate admits to leading colleges. New York 

City Annex. European class for study and travel. For circular 

address Miss C, E. Mason, LL. M. 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Lock Box 800. 


The Oakwood Seminary 


Endowed boarding school for boys and girls under manage- 
ment of Friends. College preparation. Board and tuition, $275. 
Capacity 75. Faculty of 12. Patronage not limited to Quakers. 
lor catalogue address WALTER HALLocK Woop, A.B., Principal. 

New York, Union Springs-on-Cayuga Lake. 


; NEW YORK CITY 
Miss Bangs and Miss Whiton 


The Only Country School for Girls in New York City. A private 
school park of 35 acres. Twenty-third year. ‘“‘A Real School.” 
Certificate admits to colleges. Advanced special courses. Unequalled 
advantages in music. 

Crry or New York, Riverdale Avenue. 

Founded 


The Brown School of Tutoring Foxx 


Boarding and day school. Openall year. Prepares for schools and 
colleges. .No classes to embarrass or retard. Pupils taught how to 
s-udy. Two years’ work inone. “A school with an atmosphere of 
work.” Summer resident tutoring. 

NEw York, New York City, 241 West 75th St. 


The Gardner School 


An exclusive school for girls, combining all the advantages of city 
with delightful home life. Regular and Special Courses. Music, Art 
Elocution. Physical Culture, Aésthetic Dancing. Much out-of- 
door life. Address THE GARDNER SCHOOL, 

New York City, 607 Fifth Ave. 


The School of Mothercraft 


For home makers, mothers’ assistants, and social workers. Pro- 
vides practical instruction in the care and training of children, eugen- 
ics, and other vital problems of family life. Residence course of 
one year, and day classes include practical work in nursery, house- 
hold and kindergarten, biology, psychology, sociology, and ethics 
of the family. 











Mary L. Reap, Director. 
New York City, 520 West End Ave. 





SCOVILLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Resident and day 
pupils. General and 
special courses. In- 
4 dividual work. Soci- 
ology, Music, Art. 
Summer term July 
7 to August 3o. Fa- 
vorable arrange- 
ments for study and 
appreciation of city 
advantages. De- 
lightful summer 
home, trips to sea- 
shore. 
1 2042 Fifth Ave. 
New York 









NORTH CAROLINA 





COLLEGE OF 
St. Genevieve 


For Young Ladies 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Located in ‘“‘Land of the Sky,’’ 3000 feet 


Unsurpassed climatic 


above sea level. 
conditions, with mild winters. 


Five Schools, including Music, Art, Languages, Expres- 
sion and Home Economics. Ideal home life. Individual 


work. Instructors hold degrees from European and 
American Universities. Environment of Christian cul- 
ture and refinement. References required for admission. 


Write for Catalog 


Delightful accommodations for a few selegt fam- 
ilies during summer months. Terms upon request. 








and Girls. Founded 1842. College course and 
preparatory course. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. Busi- 
ness course. Strong faculty of 28 teachers. 14 modern buildings, 
in a grove of oaks. Athletics, horseback riding. Catalogue. 
Rev. GeorGE W. Lay, Rector. 
Nortu Carona, Raleigh, Box 17 (in the Piedmont Region). 


OHIO 
Grand River Institute 


Thorough work. Home surroundings. Ideal location. Academic, 
Commercial, Music, Art, Manual Training Courses. Board, Room, 
and Tuition Only $175 Per Year. Large endowment makes this pos- 
sible. Address, Ear_Le W. HAMBLIN, President. 

Onto, Austinburg. 


The Bartholomew-Clifton School 


For Girls. An attractive Home Department. Prepares for the 
best colleges. Advanced course for High School graduates. Music, 
Art, Languages, Travel Classes and Domestic Science. 
Miss E. A. Ety, A.M., and Miss M. F. Smiru, Principals. 
Ouro, Cincinnati, Clifton, Evanswood, Box T. 


’ ‘ eer A 
St. Mary Ss An Episcopal Southern College for Young Women 








Institute of Applied Arts 


CINCINNATI 


(Ohio Mechanics Institute) 
Founded 1828 


Preparatory and Collegiate Courses, Mechanics, Elec- 
tricity, Architecture, Chemistry, Industrial Design, 
Lithography, Art Metal Work, Art Glass, Interior 
Decoration, Plastic Work, Household Arts and Science, 
Special Mechanical Trades, Day and Evening Instruc- 
tion. All classes open to students of both sexes. Fac- 
ulty of Specialists. Extensive Laboratory and Shop 
Equipment. Great Auditorium Seating 2200. Technical 
Library, Gymnasium, Roof Garden, Elevator Service. 
Tuition Moderate. 


For Catalog address 
JOHN L. SHEARER, Pres. 





Ohio Military Institute 


Location—A picturesque suburb of Cincinnati, the great art and 
music center. Organization—Academic, military and physical 
training departments. Lower school for boys of 8 to 14 years. 
Advantages—Only recommended boys taken. Certificates admit 


to colleges. Write for catalog to 
A. H. HensHaw, Superintendent. 





Ouro, College Hill, Box 64. 





Dana Musical Institute 


Forty-fifth year opens Sept. 8th. Music taught in all its branches. 
Lessons daily and private. Fine dormitories for pupils. Pure 
water, beautiful city, and healthy. Superior faculty. Fine recital 
hall, with an orchestral concert and soloists every Wednesday night. 
Send for 64-page catalogue blue book and historical sketch to 

WiitiaM H. Dana, R.A.M.., President. 

Outo, Warren. 
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PENNSYLVANIA Wyoming Seminary 


. College Preparation, Business, Domestic Science, Music, Elocu- 


(Fe eRald 1 S He tion. Co-educational. Fine buildings. 69th year opens Sept. 17th. 


Catalogue. L. L. Spracue, D. D., President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 

or Girls sryvn awe} 

PENNA 


Linden Hall Seminary 
Prepares for Bryn Mawr, Smith,» 


For Girls. Thorough instruction in the fundamentals. Superior 
advantages in Music, Art and Domestic Science. Aims to develop 
home making and home loving young women. For illustrated 

Vassar and Wellesley Colleges. 

Also strong general course with 

diploma. Exclusive possession 


booklet address THE REGISTRAR. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz. 

for the entire year of the fire- 

proof stone building and ex- 


76th Year. College 

New Bloomfield Academy 3%" Scar. Collese 
ness, Normal, Music. Excellence our standard. Separate modern 
buildings for boys and girls. Healthful country location. Pupils un- 

tensive grounds makes possible der 12 years old special attention. Termslow. For full information 

many improvements before 

next year. 

Jane L. Brownell, A. M., Head of the School. 


write “ Box D, Academy.” Prof. D. C. WiLLarp, A. B., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Perry Co. Rev. J.StocKTon Roppy, Ph.D., Dir. 
Elizabeth Forrest Johnson, A. B., Associate Head of School. 
For catalogue address 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 



























Normal Courses for Men and Women 


A University for practical education 


Physical Education, 2 years’ course, preparing men and 
women as teachers. Kindergarten training course prepares 
thoroughly for work in the public schools and for state board 





School for Girls. College Preparatory, Modern 
Penn Hal Language, Music, Art and Domestic Science 


Courses. Certificate privileges. All outdoor sports. Rooms with ‘ - 2 
private bath. Hotel ,Gladstone. Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J., eee teecamnie tenis” wear? A pee gona 
occupied by school during May each year. Rates, $425. Catalogue tarial courses, School Gardening and Music. Household Arts 
and views. Address FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Prin. and Sciences and Nurses Training school in connection with two 

PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. Box Q. large hospitals and Medical school. Other Vocational courses. 


Write for circular. 
Temple University, Dept. G. H. 
Russell H. Conwell, President. 
Pennsyivania, Philadelphia, Broad and Berks Streets. 








Walnut Lane School for Girls 1%, beaut: 


Germantown. City and country advantages. General and Col- 
extensive lege preparatory courses. Special courses for High School gradu- 
campus, ates. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, Sewing, Physical 
, Water sup- culture, basket-ball, tennis, riding. M1iss S. EpNA JOHNSTON, A.B., 

j ply approv- PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. Principal. 


land Valley, 





sed by State 
Board of 


Health; Bishopthorpe Manor for a select, limited number of 


careful provision for the health of s nts, od social atmos- ste -- ro > 
D : re caneeee: 5 foc! oe girls. College Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Two years’ Ad- 


A strictly first-class seminary 


phere, a strong faculty, high intellectual standards; solid, thorough Fr > i. A Z - 
work. Courses lead to B. A. degree. A good department of music. vanced Course for High School Graduates. Special advantages in 


Strong religious influence. Catalogue and views sent on request. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Domestic Art and Elocution. 


NE ce ie oe Yhambersburg, Pa. Terms $500. For booklets address C. N. Wyant, Principal. 
ANNA JANE McKEAG, Ph. D., LL. D., President, Chambersburg, Pa PENNSYLVANIA, So. Bethichem, Box 238. 





Miss Cowles’ School Fer, Sits. Highland Hall.) | The Darlington Seminary 32°38 ,f oxen: 


EMMA MILTON Cow Les, A.B., 


Head of School. Prepares for all Colleges. ertificate privileges. in educating girls. College Preparatory, and Special Courses in Art, 
Strong general course. Music, Art, and Domestic Science. Health- Domestic Science, English, Music, Vocal Expression. 40-acre cam- 
Healthful rural location suburban 


ful location. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool and Sleeping Porch. Resi- pus with homelike buildings. 
dent Physical Director. For catalogue address THE SECRETARY. to Philadelphia. Moderate tuition. For catalogue, address 
PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. Pa., West Chester, Box 508. Mary Evans CHAMBERS, A.M., Prin. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


A standard college for women. No preparatory department. 
Delightfully located 35 miles from the Blue Ridge Mountains in a section famed for 
its healthfulness and scenic beauty. 800 feet above sea level. All college departments 
and especially efficient departments in Art and Music. 

Booklet and ee information upon request. 


ROBERT P. PELL, Litt. D., President. Spartanburg, S. C 


















ees, VIRGINIA 
The Loudoun (Select School for Girls and Young Ladies) Shenandoah h Collegiate Institute 


Electrics to Washington, D. C., every two 











hours. Rare combination of advantages of National Capital with And School of Music. College preparatory. C ertificate admits to 
those of mountains of Virginia. Health unsurpassed. Personal at- University of Va., and all leading colleges. Music, business, elo- 
tention to pupils marked feature. Rate $250. Catalogue. Ad- cution, art, piano tuning, orchestra, band and pipe organ. Terms, 
dress THE LoupDON. $175 to$225. Noextras. Address S.C. 1., Box 104. 

VircintA, Bluemont, Box 600. VireintA, Dayton. 

ye re . i i i 
V irginia Intermont College Hollins A College for Young Women. eee apa ol- 

Chartered as Virginia Institute. A select school for girls. Modern lege, Elective and Preparatory Mag cee RO ws 2 tg 

ildi " Leten a * ae Art, etc. On an estate of 700 acres in beautiful Valley of Virginia, 
building, 165 rooms, extensive grounds, in the mountains. General 3 * - meth ~ i iiia F 
courses.. Music School (200 pupils), Art. Terms $200 to $300. 7 miles north of Roanoke. Invigorating mountain climate. or 
For catalogue address President J. T. HENDERSON, M.A. catalogue address Miss Matty L. Cocke, President. 

g Vircint, Hollins, Box 323. 


VirGINIA, Bristol, Box 127. 
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Sist year “After Highest Virginia Standards.” 


outhern Female Colleg 


“ We have trained girls for half a century.” 


Tue Oncy Historic Non-Sect Scoot 

Registered Junior Coliege.Prep.or College or Finishing Courses. 
Secial Training and development of manners in home life. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Tennis, Basketball. 
Five buildings. Gym. Students from 20 States, Ideal climate. 


Antuur Krie Davis, A. M., 222 Couese Pace, Pererseurs, Vinca 





‘ 974 For Women. In Valley of Virginia, 
Virginia College famed for health and _ beauty. 
Elective, Preparatory and College courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion. Domestic Science. Catalogue on request. 

Mattie P. Harris, President. 
Mrs. GertrRuDE Harris BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President. 
Virernta, Roanoke. 


T ’ A.B. degree; 4- 
Roanoke Woman’s College 4:5... dss: 4: 
units for admission. Most beautiful section Roanoke Valley; ‘ealth 
resort. 30-acrecampus. New granite building; 2-room suites. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Physical Culture. Board and 
tuition in Collegiate department, $250. Catalog. Views. 
Vircinia, Salem, Box 102. Joun C. PEERY, President. 








/ ‘ ‘ for ¥ ies. 
Mary Baldwin Seminary [er*qung Jadic: 
11th, 1913. Located in Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsur- 
passed climate, beautiful grounds and modern appointments. Stu- 
dents from 34 States. Terms Moderate. Pupils enter any time. 
Send for catalogue. 

VirciniA, Staunton 


Miss E. C. Wemakr, Principal. 





} 


Stuart Hall 


(Formerly the Virginia Female Institute.) A Church School for 
Girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. Diploma for general and music 
courses. College preparation. Founded 1843. 

Maria PENDLETON Dvuvat, Principal. 

VircrniA, Staunton. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


For Girls and Young Women. Two 
Powhatan College hours from Washington; three from 
Baltimore;beautiful Shenandoah Valley. No entrance examinations. 
Preparatory, college, normal and finishing courses. Modern equip- 
ment. Select patronage. Refined Christian spirit. Music and all! 


other special branches. Apply to Pres. J. R. PEnturr, Ph.D., D.D. 
West Vircinia, Charles Town. (Near Washington, D. C.) 


: 4 In Alleghanies, 
Lewisburg Seminary for Girls != Alleshanies. 
sea, near Greenbrier White Sulphur. Fine buildings; modern equip- 
ment; largecampus. Courses in Liberal Arts, Music, Art, Elocution, 
Business. Terms $255.00. Catalogue on request. 
R,. C. SOMMERVILLE, A.M., President. 
West VirGciniA, Lewisburg. Box 58. 


WISCONSIN 
Wayland Academy vewis%s: Aftags Christen 


home school. Both sexes. 8th grade to 1st yeay college, all courses. 
5 buildings; 20-acre campus; athletic field; half-mile track; large lake 
offers recreation. Endowment $250,000; expenses $250. Piano, vio- 
lin, vocal music, elocution, stenography. Send for catalogue. 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, P.O. Box EX. EpwIn P. Brown. 


Lt us help you in the selection of the RIGHT SCHOOL for your 
son or daughter, We shall be very happy to make personal re- 
commendations if you will write us definitely regarding the sort of 
school you desire, the location, and the charges you care to pay. 
Address The Educational Register, Dept. A 


N. Y. City, 381 Fourth Ave., GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 





























CANADA 


Georgian Bay, Canada. Established 1887. 
Camp Mac For boys who need the invigorating tonic of 
a summer’s outing, with swimming, boating, fishing, and all other 
outdoor sports. Complete equipment includes splendid fleet of 
boats and canoes. Illustrated booklet will be sent on request. 





Address Mr. Henry J. BAKER. 
CanapA, Toronto, 23 Roxborough St., W. 
Minne-Wawa 


A Summer Camp for Boys and young men. Algonquin National 
Park, Ontario, Canada. Region unsurpassed for canoeing and 
observation of nature. A conservative camp for particular patrons. 
For booklet address, W. L. Wise, Ph.B. 

New Jersey, Bordentown, Lock Box 623 A. 


CONNECTICUT 

Camp Eastford 
“The Place for a Boy.”” Bungalow, tents, land and water sports. 
Craft work. “Hikes.’’ Camp mother. Booklet. Season $95. 
Mr, and Mrs. JOHN Marvin, 14 Bowdoin Street, Worcester, 


Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Eastford, Crystal Lake. 











MAINE 





Camp Teconnet for Girls and Young 


\ K i On Our Own Island, China Lake, Me. New dining hall, 
omen assembly house and tents. Swimming, fishing, canoe- 

ing, motor boating. Land and water sports. Supervised by H. L. Rand 

Under personal direction of Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES F. TOWNE. 
RHODE IsLAND, Providence, Thayer Street School. 





Camp Evergreen 


Home camp for limited number of boys. Ages ten to fifteen 
years. Situated on the shore of Big Indian Pond in St. Albans, 
Maine. Circulars with references will be sent on request. Coun- 
cilors positions all filled. Apply to Mr. AND Mrs. Benj. D. WEEKS. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Hyde Park, 48 Summer St. 





Camp Ono 
Home Camp for Girls. Second year of small summer camp situated 
on a beautiful lake in Maine. Wholesome outdoor life and pleasant 
associations. Domestic Science—Tutoring if desired. Tennis, Boat- 
ing and Bathing. NELLIE M. Hoyt. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Brookline, 15 Waverly Street. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Adve= 


Sea Pines Camp airs 
Brewster, Mass., Cape Cod Bay 


On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Home School for 
Girls. 1000 feet of shore front. Abundance of resinous 
pines. Attractive Bungalow. Tents. Outdoor and in- 
door sleeping. Safe boating and swimming. Sports. 
Esthetic dancing. Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. 
Experienced Sea Pines Teachers; tutoring in any branch if 
desired. Excellent advantages for art courses. Special 
attention given to physical and mental hygiene. Six 
weeks of wholesome and ennobling outdoor life. Con- 
ditions most congenial to developing personalities. 
$100 for six weeks. Special arrarf&ements for longer 
season. See advertisement of Sea Pines Home School for 
Girls, in this issue. Address 


(4 Miss FAITH BICKFORD, P. 0. Box K, Brewster, Mass. 

er ~ Er Er Ew SE Ee EY DED 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Camp Algonquin Asquam Lake, N. H. A camp 


where boys are busy all the time. 
Where they learn something worth while. From which they return 
strong physically and strong in character. Send for my booklet 
to-day. Before you make a decision write to 
Epwi1n DEMerITTE, Principal DeMeritte School. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 815 Boylston St. 


Pasquaney Nature Club for Girls 


Newfound Lake, New Hampshire. White Mountain region. 
Ninth season. For particulars, address 








CCR A 9A <BR <BOE= <B 


eas 











Mrs. Hassan. 


New HaAmpsuirE, Bristol. 





‘ Petersboro, 
Sargent Camp for Girls Retcrypor. os ice 
All field and water sports. Amateur theatric- 
als, Music. Food from farm. Songs and stories around the camp 
fire. Dr. D. A. SARGENT, President. Address THE SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Everett St. 


On our own lake. 





Camp Eagle Point 


For Girls. Stinson Lake, N. H. The fields, woods and waters. 
Athletics, water sports, horseback riding. Journeys to Washington 
and Winnepesaukee. Real camp life without discomfort. Pro- 
spectus. Dr. V. E. SpENcER, Whittier Hall. 

New York City, 1230 Amsterdam Avenue. 





Camp Sagesau for Girls 


In the White Mountains. Stinson Lake, New Hampshire. 
Lodge accommodations for parents and friends. Send for booklet. 
W. C. BARKER, Manager. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Rumney. 





Wawona 


Send your Boy to Wawona on Swanzey Lake, New Hampshire, 
for Physical Development and Tutoring. Wawona isa Summer Camp 
(15th Season), a Winter School and a Home for Boys the year 
round. Boys received at any time. Oscar E. BOURNE. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE, West Swanzey. 


Aloha Tour for Young Ladies 3c inte: 
with opportunities for studying the life, customs and 
Party of twelve and three companion-teachers. French 
$1300. Send for folder. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. L. GULIcK. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Hanover, Aloha Camp for Girls, Lyme Road. 


NEW YORK 





in Europe, 
languages. 
and German taught free. 








New York School of Expression 


Special Summer session from June 30th to August 2nd, for the 
benefit of those who for vocational reasons are unable to attend the 
regular sessions. Write for circular. 

New York City, 318 West 57th Street. 


pC ANP 
Pok-O’-Moonshine 


ON LONG POND, ADIRONDACKS 
Unquestionably one of the fest camps in the country. 


ASK THE BOY OR PARENT WHO KNOWS 
Charges absolutely inclusive. 21st season (8th season under 
present Management). Membership 1912: 83 boys, 16 mas- 
ters, 11 servants (same 7 years). $10,000 equipment. Only 
2% miles from railroad, yet in wilds of mountains. 

For circular address 


Dr. C. A. ROBINSON, Principal, Peekskill Academy, Peekskill, N.Y. 








Woodland, New York. Will 
open its oth successful season 
Parents interested in 


Camp Wake Robin 


as a camp for younger boys exclusively. 
arranging fora happy, healthy, out-of-door summer for their boy 
can obtain full information by applying to 
Mr. H. G. 
New York City. Riverdale. Riverdale School: 


LITTLE. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Summer School for Boys Sorts an? Study 


modious Buildings, large campus, in summer resort. Boating, swim- 
ming, basketball, bowling, tennis, etc.; picnics, camping trips. In- 
dividual instruction to remove deficiencies or for advance work—10 
weeks beginning June 23rd. Address ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Swarthmore Preparatory School. 


VERMONT 








Camp Champlain An Ideal Summer Camp for Boys 


on Lake Champlain. Twentieth 
June 27 to August 29. Every convenience for safety and com- 


year. 
Two Motor Boats. Rowboats and 


fort. Waterproof tents with floors. 
canoes. Fishing, swimming, baseball, tennis, all land and water 
sports. Trips to Adirondacks and Green Mountains. Leaders 
carefully chosen college men. Tutoring if desired. Large Assembly | 
Hall, with piano. Best of food and plenty of it. Camp physician. 
No mosquitoes or malaria. Long-distance telephone. Number 
limited. Entries received now. References required. Booklet 
upon application. J. CLark Reap, A.M. 
NEw York City, Berkeley School, 240 West End Avenue. 


Camp Winnisquam 

For Boys. On Lake Champlain, Milton, Vt. Mountain, river, 
lake trips. Land and water contests. Our own saddle horses, launch, 
and canoes; 2 baseball diamonds; 3 tennis courts. Cottages and 
tents. Send for booklet and Log. 
M. H. Moopy. 


VERMONT, Waterbury, Box 54. 


Camp Hanoum F or Girls 





On Breezy 


THETFORD HILL, 
VERMONT 


Juniors 8-14; Sen- 

iors 14-18; Col- 

lege Club; 180 

acre farm with 

garden, lake and 

woods. Guidance 

. | in home craft, 
hand craft, camp craft, nature lore, music, folk and wsthet- 
ic dancing, tennis, boating, swimming, riding and tutoring. 

Iilustvated Book 


Mr.& Mrs. Charles Hubert Farnsworth, BoxG, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York Ci 


WISCONSIN 








The Pioneer Western Camps 


KEEWATIN for boys, 9th season; POKEGAMA for girls, 5 miles from 
Keewatin, in the lake region of northern Wisconsin. Address 
| DrrREcToR. 
Wisconsin, Mercer, Box 104; Chicago office, 1416 Masonic Tem- 
ple, Tel. Cent. 3029. 


Camp Riverdale Long Lake, ‘Hamilton Co., N. Y, 


“The heart of the Adirondacks.” | 
Wilderness camp for boys in a famous hunting and fishing re- 
gion. Mountain climbing, mastery of the woods, of the water and 
of boats. Boys become Boy Scouts of America. Strong tutoring. 
FRANK S. Hackett, Headmaster. 
N. Y. City, Riverdale-on-Hudson, Riverdale Country School. 





VERY college, school and camp advertised in Good Housekeeping Magazine has been 
carefully investigated and is fully endorsed by us. Any unsatisfactory tuition, accom- 
modations or treatment should be immediately reported to Henry Hilton, Director, 


The Educational Register, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 4th Ave., New York City 
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Tacoma, Wash., Shopping District. A Scene in the Good Housekeeping Series of Shopping Districts 


WE offer the user of small space a guaranteed circulation of 300,000 copies, the result of our 

policy of guaranteeing the reliability of advertisements accepted, the use of display type and 
illustrative features, the assistance of a Service Bureau for the preparation of copy. Rates—$2.00 
per agate line each insertion. July forms close June 2nd. Write for more information. Address 


SMALL AD DEPARTMENT. _Good Housekeeping Magazine, New York, N. Y. 


“Home-Making, the New Profession” | YOUR CHARACTER, TALENTS 204 HEALTH conpI- 


Isa 100-page hand-book—it's FREE. Home-study domestic science handwriting. Expert opinion on forgeries and anonymous letters. 
courses. For home-tmakers, teachers and for well-paid positions. Bul- For terms address WILLIAM LESLIE FRENCH, A.M., 11 Broad- 
letins““Free-Hand Cooking,” 10 c¢s.; “The Up-To-Date Home,” 64 ff., 15 cts. way, New York. Author of “Cupid Graphologist” in GOOD 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507 W. 69th St. CHICAGO, ILL. | HOUSEKEEPING, December, 1912. 


STRAWBERRIES LIGHT ON DARK SPOTS.—The little beautY 


f lamp is always on thespot shedding its glow like 
Ff hulled with the NIP-IT huller are neater for the table—the a little electric light, whieh it ressenbins. Pays for 
fruit never gets crushed. No stained fingers, no seeds un- itself and costs less than 1 cent a night, will burn 
der nails, and so easy and soon! Only 5c. Will last forever. forty hours with one filling of kerosene. Price 65 cts. 
Ask your dealer for the NI 


\ IT orsend7c.stamps. Agents ‘ postpaid. Send for catalog of Household Specialties. 
wanted. W. STEPHENS & CO., 84 Newton St..Waltham, Mass. 








GALT & McCUTCHEON, Dept. A, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 


Discarded Carpets ™2*,2"4,22°| FRUIT JAR LABELS 


No more guessing about your jelly cups and fruit jars. 400 gummed 
rugs, also sanitary linoleum ii for kitchen and bath room. labels covering all kinds of fruit, perforated in book form, postage 

























American Rug and Radical Carpet Cleaning Corp. prepaid, 15c. THE ART STATIONERY COMPANY 
119 East 13ist Street. New York City epartment A, 4413 Woburn Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Save Steps or iret tniner dese the eae 
’ able. . 
i teces with dishes rolls easily anywhere. . Beautiful permanent Oo) HB) MONE WAN TED 
lack gloss finish. Height, 31 in., 8 in. rubber tire wheels. . 7 . 
Two Oval Trays, Extra Heavy Steel, 26 in. and 28 in. Price eee us dar on oa “pe Sa uae San as wot ca ioe 
$10 express prepaid. Pacific Coast $12. Booklet free. stamp for Large iustrated Coin Circular. You bave nothing to lose. 
* WHEEL TRAY CO., _- —_ 439 West Gist Place, Chicago, Il. | qHe NUMISMATIC BANK of TEXAS, : Dept. 36, Ft. Worth, Texas 
D INVITATIONS e Big saving on Dress Silks, Satins, Charmeuse, Taf- 
100 for $3.50 1 Ss fetas, Tussahs, Wash Silks, etc., cut direct from 
ghee iiaiad ra ae our Looms, any length. Guaranteed to give satis- 
styles. Delivered promptly, . sroeala otha Begg ple oe po DIRECT FROM faction. You cannot buy such silks at such prices 
Stationery. 100 Visiting Cards 50c. Write for samples. THE MILL elsewhere. Samples sent only for 10¢ in stamps or coin. 
ESTABROOK. 133 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. AUBURN SILK MILL, Dept. G, AUBURN, N. 















Li Ae OO) 


a a ee 


OLD CARPETS 


NY. RUC CO. 65 EAST SO ST NY. 


A a ie oe oe om 2 — oe ol al 


$5.00 
Silk Union Suits 


LIARTSHODAT SHADE 0 
ROLLERS 
Original and unex ualed, 
Wood or tin rollers. “Improved”* 
requires no tacks, Inventor’s For Men and Women 
signature on Lbs LL. 
| Catalogs and samples free. 
| J. B. COLVAN CO., Manufacturers, 
= Lbcratt hanLiorm, AD wicker basket of oe isthe | Dept. B. Ypsilanti, Mich., U.S. A. 
basket of a hundred years ago’’— | 


‘Snow White Sanitary Basketware” | 


is ideal for Hospitals—Homes—Colleges— 


NAW . ‘ X ar ae ae anaes seca 
Institutions—etc. An interesting catalogue Let Us SAVE YOU MONEY on Yo Fence 
of over twenty kinds is yours for the asking. Hundreds of patterns for Lawns, Churches, Parks and Farms. Many cheaper 
Complete line of Parm Fence, Farm Gates, etc. 


STANDARD SUPP LY co. Write for Petters, Book and Special Offer. Don’t delay. Write today. 
158 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. WARD FENCE CO., 104 Main St., Decatur, Ind. 


PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Color Silk, Wool and Cotton at one operation. Satisfaction guaranteed. Calendar, blotter and 
booklet free. MONROE DRUG COMPANY, Quincy, Ill. 


Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see moneyback guarantee on page 12 
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SHABBY TAN SHOES ARE UNNECESSARY 


If your children knock the finish off the toes of their tan shoes, 
they can be made to look nearly as good as new with REPRUS. 
Agents wanted. GEO. J. KELLY CO., 507 Washington St., Lynn, Mass. 
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eramic Studio Magazine 


FOR THE 


China Painter and Potter 


Tyr. $4.00; 3 mos. $1.00. Sample for introduction 10 cts.— 
Free Catalogue of Books and Studies and Designs. Postage 6 cts. 
“Book of Cups and Saucers’ just published, $1.50 postpaid. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Columbian 


j Uj 5 Insecticide Powder 


non- -poisonous, is guaranteed to ex- 


terminate water bugs and roaches. 


Enough in a package to free an ordinary kitchen 
from mpeches and water bugs. 

1 and we will mail you a a % sparses 
prepaid. "hee refunded if not satisfactory at end of 30 da: 
COLUMBIAN INSECTICIDE C OMPANY 

7 Water Street Boston, Mass. 
Reference: United States Trust Co. 




















Tell Me Your Foot Troubles 


It will ease your Mind; 
I will ease your Feet. 


Enlarged Joints Reduced and 
Toes Straightened by 


ACHFELDT’S ( Patented ) 
‘* Perfection’? TOE SPRING 


Worn at night without inconvenience, with 
auxiliary appliances for day use. Sent on ap- 
proval. Money refunded if not as represented. 
Use My Improved Instep Arch ow fasted, 
for “Flat Foot” and broken down 

Send outline of foot. 

Full particulars and advice free in plain nested envelope. 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
163 West 23d Street 


MENEAME Eee 
a Ug FU SU 


We manufacture Lawn ana 


Cheap as Woo Farm Fence. Sell direct, 


shipping to users only at manufacturers’ prices. Write for 
free catalog. UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO.. 912 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


KEEP BABY HEALTHY 
BY USING THE SANITARY 
Sweet Babee 
wide mouthed nursing bottle 

which has no nec 
Easily washed and wiped out like a tum- 
bler—-Nipple cannot collapse—easily turned 
—used either side out. Doctors and nurses 
recommend it. At your druggist or by 
mail for 25¢. 
Sample Nipple Free 

THE YANKEE CO., Dept. G, Utica, N.Y. 





New York 


Room 203, 
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Is a necessity in summer for sunburn, heat rashes, excessive 
perspiration, insect bites, pimples and all skin blemishes. Delight- 


*Sulphur ful for toilet, bath and shampoo. Contains 30% 
Tested and analyzed by GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation and Health. Dr. H. W. Wiley, Director. 


AND COOLER COMBINED 


positively removes all the germs from the drinking water (even 
spring water) right in yourhome. $3.85 at your dealer's or 
expressed direct. Write for free book, 
“Nature’s Laboratory,” with noted doc- 
tors’ endorsements. 


FULPER POTTERY CoO., 


9 Fulper Place, Flemington, N. J. 


Thru Prepare- 
tion of Meals. 
266 seasonable menus with detailed recipes and full directions for pre- 
paring cach meal. Food Economy, Balanced Diet, Menus for All Occasions, 
Special Articles, etc. Bound in waterproof leatherette, 480 pp., illustrated. Sent 
on approval for 50c and 50c for4 months or $2cash. Sample pages Sree. 
American School of Home Economics, 507 W. 6h St., Chicago, I)’. 






EGGS SIMPLY CAN’T BREAK 
if you use in your ICEBOX or on SHELF the 
WHITE ENAMELED 







%& Kantbrake Sanitary Eggholder 
Price 30 cts. postpaid. If your dealer cannot 
supply order direct from manufacturers. 
Made of One piece meta’. €. S. WEBER & CO., 8 Desbrosses St., New York 


FRAGRANT FIR PILLOWETTES 


§ Made exclusively of fir balsam spills from Maine woods. 
{| Bring the forest's natural relief for Asthma to your home. 
{ Their balmy fragrance induces sleep in spite of nervousness 
andinsomnia. Postpaid 25c. 

Sebago Fir Co., No. Sebago, Me. 














We will place the 


*Reeves Suction Sweeper 


in your home on thirty days FREE trial. We 
make this offer because we know you will be 
more than pleased with it. Easily operated 
by one person. Send $5.00 and we will ship 
the Sweeper charges paid. If not satisfactory, 
return in 30 days and get your money back. 
Don’t confuse the Reeves with cheap hand 
cleaners. It’s entirely different. Send for 
circular. General agents wanted. 


THE REEVES VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
47 Broad Street, Milford, Conn. 


Perfect Cooking 


In a Cool Kitchen 


With Least Trouble and Expense 
The Chambers Duplex Fireless 
Cooking Gas Range is an im- 
proved gas range combined with 
the fireless cooking principle. 
Convenient and economical. Retains 
goodness and flavor. Pays for itself 
in better food and 50% fuel saving. 
Sent on free trial. 20 sizes and styles. 


Domestic Equipment Co. 
34 W. Lake St., Chicago. 






































Booklet free. 























Bronze is ever-enduring. 


Mildew, moss-growth, chip- 
~ ping, crumbling impossible. 
~ Used for forty years, stands 
every test. More dignified 
than granite, less expensive. 
Work delivered anywhere. 
Write for free booklet. 
Reliable Representatives Wanted. 


MONUMENTAL BRONZE COMPANY 
371 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 













© pure sulphur. 





Sold 
by all 
druggists 







The % marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet accessories only. 
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M&M PortABLe Reapy- Buitt Cot TAGES 


Cotnplete Ready To Set On The Foundation 


Bungalows, pels, Schoolhouses, Gara; res, tudios, Playhouses, etc. 
When shipped on our factory they are pan = Mb gen t complete in every detail oe ole 
tior No Carpenter, no saw o fitting, as every piece is finishec 
ory tied go are Bai 2 on the UNIT 8 Easily ody and ndied, ANY ONE 
CAN ERECT THEM. All the parts are numbered W send a floor plan giving the number and showing 
the location of every piece. WE THE FREIGHY. Enclose 4c. postage for our FREE HANDSOME 
BOOK OF PLANS "ND DESIGNS. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 650 Main St.. Saginaw, Mich., U.S. A. 


FOR YOUR HEALTH'S SAKE x masgakem |S 








16 Years in the Business 


























Fae city water before yes use it. Don't take chances. ‘a th 
afeguard your health with a Unde ae in e 
Ground 


*NOXALL Garbage" Receive 
Keeps your garbage out of sight in the 
cove; WATER FILTER Baus un te wt 


. ground, away from the cats, dogs and 
Open with the Loot. typhoid fly. 9 years in practical use. It 

Makes water clear and sparkling. Simple—easy to 

Clean. Style illustrated. $5.00. Smaller size $2.50. 


Fly proot pass to look us up. 
j i Sold direet from factory.. Guaranteed. Send for circular. 
Either sent by Parcel Post upon receipt of price. 
Try 10 days at our risk. Money back if not 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 29 Farrar St., LYNN, MASS. 





































satisfactory. Circular on request. 
AMERICAN FILTER CO. 
583 Market St., Milwaukee, Wis. 












New York Representative ; 
8. I. Ovicl, 25 W. 42nd Street 





Price , 
An unusually pretty and dressy waist with 


dainty lace trimming, alternating with 
rows of fine pin tucks. Where the waist 


Vacuum Clothes Washer 350 NR eG) ih eeome ew tog,” So 

j «\\\@4 had in voile or lingerie with long or 

*Th V. P. "Sy | 4 é ; } : short sleeves. Sizes 32 to 44. A real 
e Vacuum Principle Applied to Washing 


bargain for $1.00, postpaid. Send today 
for your copy of the 
Lightens the work to a point where wash-day is a NEW STYLE BOOK FREE 
4 p » S ra i ati : in cloaks, 

pleasure. Strong, easy to operate. Cleans blankets illustrating the latest styles in cloaks, 

5 : ° e uits, dresses, waists. lingerie, stockings 
(leaves them fluffy), sheets, shirt-waists, delicate cadens 
laces, everything, thoroughly, in a few minutes, never 
injures or tears. Money back if dissatisfied. Send today 


9 and underwear. Shows you how to dress well 
4nd save money. Charges prepaid on all orders. 

$3.50, there’s no risk. Tested and approved by Good 

Housekeeping Institute. 


R. Campbell Smith 
DOMESTIC UTILITIES MFG. CO. 
505 Fifth Ave., New York 


THIS COFFEE PERCOLATOR 50c. 


The Kittie Wonder aluminum Coffee 
Percolator fits in any coffee pot and in- 
stantly converts it into the equal of a five 
or ten dollar percolator. 

The fabric bag holds the ground coffee, 
the boiling water rushes up the tube into 


35.00 
grronns 
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\The FAMILY Shoe Stretcher 

) FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

/ Don’t Let Your Feet Suffer From 
tight or lll-Fitting Shoes. Corns, bunions and 
callouses stop hurting and disappear if you remove the 
pressure which is the cause of all foot trouble. The ‘Im- 
proved Family Shoe Stretcher is a Scien- 
tifie Deviee (look at the picture) which by simple ad- 
justment distends the shoe wherever necessary 
—produces perfect FIT, EASE and COMFORT 
and makes your shoes wear longer. 




































the bag and percolates through the ground Put Lasts a lifetime. Endorsed by doctors and 
coffee, producing a coffee as clear as wine, knob chiropodists. Write to-day for FREE 
where Booklet giving full particulars with 


of beautiful color and of delicious flavor 
Perfectly simple, easily operated ; saves 
money. Made in three sizes, 6, 7 or 8 
inches high. Mailed postpaid on receipt 
ot 50 cents. Money back if not satis- 
fied. Agents wanted. Write for circulars. 


ECONOMIC PERCOLATOR CO. 
265 Broadway Dept. H New York As used in ordmary Coffee Pot. 


8% Pound 


| 
Electric Suction Cleaner | 
| 


corn rubs list of best Set ch, for foot comfort. 
THE PEDICURE Dept.107 Buffalo, N. ¥. 


¥ PERFECTION IN MIXING 


is se ainaaee by using 


* Roberts Lightning Mixer 


When you know how quickly and thoroughly 
the “*‘ ROBERTS” mixes and beats eggs, cus- 
tards, gravies, etc.; how it mixes soft drinks 
and a hundrec other things, and how simple, 
how cleanly and how well-made it is, you won’t 
be willing to keep house without it. It’s only 
50c by prepaid Parcel Post for this absolutely 
unsurpassed mixer. Whocan afford not to own 
one? Who wouldn’t save time and money on 
an investment like this? 


Write for illustrated circular. 
DORSEY MFG. CO. 7§ 2102" street 


Agents make big money selling it. 


















At last a suction cleaner a woman can handle | 
as easily as a carpet sweeper. Weighs no more. 
Takes up only two-thirds as much room. Can | 
be packed away in small box. Rolls onrub- | 
ber-tired wheels— moved without effort. 
A powerful and efficient cleaning machine. 


The 


* 10 Days Free Trial, | 


We take all the risk. Write today for our Free Book. Just send a | 
postal with your name and address. | 
THE MORROW COMPANY, Dept. 210X, Waukegan, Ill. | 


Good Territory Still Open—Agents and Dealers Write 

















r=: Provide healthy out-door amusement for your Bors and Girls. 
Make them strong and self-reliant. MEDART’S HOME GYMNASIUM will do this. 

Consists of horizontal Bar, See-Saw, Swing, Teeter Ladder and Summer Toboggan. 
Built of steel tubing; rope ir proof, costs little. Set up on surface of ground— , 
no post holes. EVERY OUTFIT GUARANTEED. FREE illustrated ‘ 

book for children. Write for it and for Illustrated catalog 10, 

“SSs3 FRED MEDART MFG. CO., Gymnasium Outfitters 
: 3505 DeKalb St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see moneyback guarantee on page 12 
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Moth Proof—Dust Proof 


Protect your valuable furs, fabrics and feathers from dust, dampness and insect pests. 


BURROWES Red Cedar CHESTS 


on FREE TRIAL 


will keep them 
in perfect con- 
dition, provide 
storage room 
for an _ entire 
family, last for 
generations 
and be an end- 
less source of 
satisfaction. 
Sold direct 
from factory to 
you, on terms 


f $2 d d . 
$2 chy: Window Seat Chest 
44x21x21 inches. $22, Easy Payments 


with privilege 
of free trial. 
Illustrated catalog shows many other styles. 
E. T. BURROWES CO., 40 South St., 


Set or Clear Your 
Table in One Trip 


HIS new Folding fy aap for your 





Portland, Me. 


home will save you time and labor. 
; So simple a child can easily handle 
it. Just the thing for serving, refresh- 
ments in parlor or on porch, he 


* Folding 
Tray-Wagon 


is absolutely sanitary.  ll-steel; 
rubber-tired wheels; lasts a life- 
time; moves at a single touch. Sold 
at a price easily within your reach. 
Write today for details, price and 
Free Book on “Silent Service.” 
Address 


Bloomfield Mfg. Co. 


Box 12 Bloomfield, Ind. 49 pays Trial 
FREE 


LUSTR=ITE exa 


_— 
Write today for our Free 


Booklet 
** Well. Kept Nails’’ 
Written by experts. Helps you 
make your hands beautiful. 













Send a 2c stamp 
for 6 samples ot 
manicure specialties. 
\ Lustr-ite Nail Enamel 
\ is a most brilliant,rapid and . 

lasting polish. Use with or without 

buffer. Sold by all Drug and Depart- 
ment Stores. Used by 90% of professional manicures. 


E. FLORIDINE MFG. CO., 32 Union Square, New York City 


TMs 
qt vy 





an Saale 





With a HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND on your lawn you need not 


worry about the health and amusement of your children. They'll enjoy 
themselves in the open, at home. Grow strong in mind and body. 

Health Merry-Go-Round is absolutely safe; lias no cogs ; is strong- 
ly built of iron, steel and seasoned wood; repair proof; an ornament to the 
lawn or public play grounds. Made with or without canopy. Organ for 
music. 

Every machine Guaranteed. Sent on Free Trial; your moncy back if 
not satisfied. Dealers Wanted—attractive proposition. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 


HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND co., 
Dept. 308 . - Quincy, Il. 











Guaranteed Advertisements 


" THE MOST USEFUL ARTICLE 
| FOR ANY OUTING OR ABOUT 
THE HOME IS A 










STEAMER 
RUG 


For automobiling, driving—canoe- 
ing—yachting—camping—at picnics, 
baseball, football, on the veranda, 
the steamer ; in the den, the invalid’s 
room, the hammock; for all these 
uses they are always en regle. AS 
wedding presents or birthday gifts, 
they will be highly appreciated. 
Made of finest wool in beautiful 
co’orings by one of the oldest manu- 
4 facturers in New a Pine gs 
refunded if not satisfied nd for 

Your Door book in four colors. 


Good salespeople wanted in every territory. 


PEACE DALE CO-OPERATIVE STORES, Peace Dale, R. I. 


The Blue Book 
of Bulbs 


je bulbs—tulips, pedlcir 
daffodils, crocus, etc. It presents 
the most extensive list of noteworthy 
varieties ever offered in America. 


For Bulbs of Cream Quality 


The bulbs offered in the Book are the first 
selection of the season’s crop in Holland— 
such bulbs as you have not planted before. 
Your order should reach me by June 25th. 
Send for a copy of the book and order 
promptly. 


CHESTER JAY HUNT, Dept.B, Montclair,N. J. 



































with the 


nt SWATTER 


The quick, lively fly-killer which has fem- 
pered steel wires that can’t twist, bend, 
kink or tangle. 

It will last through many fly - seasons, 

keeping its shape and full efficiency. 

If not found in your town, send us 15¢ and 
we'll mail you a Fly - Swatter*from the 
factory, postpaid. 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING Co, 
5403 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, O. 


MILK-CAPS! 


Uncovered milk is dangerous. Sensitive and absorbent; it should 
be protected from germs, dirt, flies, and putrefying odors. 


*THE IVOR MILK-CAP 


makes a tight seal on all regular milk bottles. Handy, durable, 
sanitary, solid ivory glass. At your dealer's or by mail, 2 for 25c. 





















Ivor Glass Co., Columbus, Ohio 
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| Radmoor 








Honest $ Hose 


Pure thread silk. Reinforced heel, sole and 

toe. Double elastic garter-top. 
Guarantee: If these stockings prove unsatis- 
factory return them and get new ones. We leave 
it entirely to you. 

First made in Radmoor, England, 1792. 
Made in Philadelphia, U. S. A., since 1887. 
Dealers everywhere. Booklet FREE, 

Try a trial box TODAY of 
HONEST DOLLAR HOSE 

Box of 3 pairs $3.00, 
Write for Booklet. 
Thos. E. Brown & Sons 


2nd and Westmoreland St 


Philadelphia 





















Buy As Dealers Buy 


at Grand Rapids, the World’s Furniture center, direct 
from factory at factory prices. We furnish your home and 
office complete— 
goods returned at our 
expense if not per- 
fectly satisfactory. 
Here design and 
quality reign supreme 
—here styles and 
standards for furni- 
ture of class are fixed. 


Quality 


Furniture has sat- 
isfied thousands of 
people of taste and 
discrimination —and 
saved them money 
besides. 


. 160 handsome large 
The 1913 Book of Quality 7*6obs2dsome large 
niture buyers, containing the CREAM OF GRAND RAP- 
IDS FURNITURE designs, by parcels post for 25 cents 
—stamps or silver. (We credit this on your first order or 
feturn your quarter if you say so.) Write for this guide to 
Economy and Quality today. 


QUALITY FURNITURE CoO. 


(Formerly Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co.) 
603 Quality Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ASIACH, 


Face Powper 
WOMEN—CONSPICUOUS 


for complexions always smooth and velvety, that 
never lose their youthful attractive- 
ness, that seem to be impervi- 
ous to exposure, to sun and 
wind, are users of that great 
beautifier — LABLACHE. 
It prevents that oily, shiny | 
po ae It is cooling, 
reshing, harmless. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 60c. a box 
of druggists or by mail. Over 
two million boxes sold annually. 
Send 10c. for a sample boz. 

BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfum: Dept. R 
125 Kingston 8t., ton, Mass. 


Shipped on approval 










Free Teial * ding, birth V5 or gradi 

factory prices. gor kid Spring 0 
BOOK FRE Wgite ite for finely fitnstrated, 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 


B.& R.CORSETS 


COMFORT 
STYLE 
QUALITY 


The B. & R. No. 20, at 

$2.50 is a very stylish 

model, low bust, long 

hip, especially designed 

for medium and petite 

figures. Made of the 

very best domestic cou- 

til, beautifully hemmed 

with taffeta ribbon and em- 

broidery. Most dealers charge 
$3.50 for a similar garment. 

Boned throughout with unbreak- 

able, rust-proof, duplex bone wire 

and has duplex side steels, six 

suspender-web hose suspenders, 

skirt hook, etc. Guaranteed not 

to rust, break or tear within six 

months. Sent prepaid upon re- 

ceipt of price. When ordering give 

waist and bust measure. Hand- 

some illustrated booklet showing 

other styles sent free upon request. 

The B. & R. CORSET CO. 


204 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 





A a 
aw EYE 
Made by 
The DeLong Hook and Eye Co. 


A new-fashioned hook, to be 
sewed on in the old-fashioned 
way. The NUB holds the 
threads in position, and pre- 
vents them from slipping 

and loosening. 
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BECOME 
A NURSE 


UR METHOD OF 
TRAINING by cor- 
respondence and home 
practice has enabled thou- 
sands of women, with and 


without experience, to carn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses.. Send for a copy 
of ** How I Became a 
Nurse” and ovr Year 
Book explaining method; 
“248 pages with intensely 
interesting experiences by 
our graduates. 
Forty-eight specimen lesson pages sent free to all inguirers 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
374 Main Street Twelfth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 


Cake Secrets 
32-Page Book F R E E 
Contains many cake recipes, 
thoroughly tried and tested, also 


valuable hints on cake baking. One 
woman writes us: “I learned more 
about cake making from ‘Cake Secrets’ 
than from any other bcok.”” Write today 
YA or this book, 


penn? CAKE FLOUR 
Not Self-Rising Self “Rising 

FOR FANCY CAKE BAKING IN THE HOME 
Makes Lightest, Finest, Whitest Cakes 
and Puddings. Keeping ‘qualities just as 
good in July as December. Endorsed and 
used for 16 years by best cooking teach- 
ers. Sold by leading grocers in clean 
sanitary packages. If you cannot get it, 
write US. IGLEHEART BROS, 
Dept. G, Evansville, Ind., U.S.A. 



























Should be Kept 
Warm with Soft 


“Non - Nettle”’ 
WHITE FLANNELS 


Teaseled Flannels are apt to cause 
irritation and suffering (Teasels irritate). on-Nettle 
Flannels are soft, smooth and long wearing without the 
ruinous teaseling process. Therefore, noirritating nettles, 
weakening of yarn, and no disappointmentafter washing. 
(25c to $1.00 a yd.) We sell direct to mothers. Beware 
of substitutes and imitations. ‘‘Non-Nettle’’ is stamped 
every half yard on selvage. We do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


and receive samples of Fiannelis, Aatheete Diaper, Rubber 
Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long 
Cloth, Ete. Also illustrated catalogue showing 50 styles of 
White Embroidered Flanneis, complete Infants’ Outfits, Sepa- 
rate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baskets and hundreds of need- 
ful articles for expectant mothers and the new baby. All 
free. No advertising on wrapper. 


FOR 25 CENTS we will include a complete set of Modern 
Paper patterns for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if 
bought separately. Write at once or save this advertisement. 


The Lamson Bros. Co. 339 Summit St., Toledo, O. 
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Women who insist on perfect 
fit demand that their gowns 
be fastened with 


FETS 


Invisible Eyes 
and Spring Hooks 


that hold 


Look for the name ‘“‘Peet’s”’ on every envelope, 


PEET BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa, 


EVERY PROSPECTIVE. MOTHER 


The new scientific shoe, endorsed by physicians, containing fea- 
tures beneficial to the prospective mother. 

Pentler’s patented “New Dawn” health cushion heel eliminates 
strain and jar to the nerves. 


Solid Comfort Combined With Style 
It is built on patented, natural shaped, stylish, comfort lasts. 
Any woman with tired aching feet will find Cbeolute foot-com fort 
in these shoes. 
To introduce this high grade shoe, we 
make a special price of $4.00 delivered at 
your door. 
OUR GUARANTEE: If upon careful ex- 
amination you do not find our shoes to 
compare favorably with any $5.0 shoe, re- 
turn them and we will refund your money. 
Illustrated booklet mailed on request. 
S. J. PENTLER SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
350 E. Water st., Milwaukee, Wis. 
WARNING: We control all pat- 
ents for this shoe and it can be 
purchased only of us or our 
authorized agents, 





: ANT WHERE ATE RSI) 5 
SHARPENER ano GRINDER 


Every home is the victim of dull 

knives and scissors. Kwick- 
sharp, the only practical 
home sharpener made, makes it a 
simple operation for man, woman 
or child to put the keenest edge 
on the dullest cutlery in a mo- 
ment or two. Cannot injure 
est blade made. Lastsa lifetime. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money re- 
funded. Ask us more about it. 


SPENGLER BROTHERS CO. 
Chicago 
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Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 
Pi odact the color—we’ll make 

oy a y width—seamless up 
S 16 a. “Any len 
tone—soft and subdu 


. Any color 
ed, or bright 


and striking. Original, individual, 


artistic, dignified. Pure wool or 
camel’s hair, expertly woven at 

short notice. Write for color card. 

Order through your furnisher. 


Thread & Thrum Vorkshep 
Auburn, New 





PIPING HOT WATER 


In Sixty Seconds. 


*<; _ No fuss—no bother—no trouble 
24), or annoyance of any kind. Just 
ush the button—Presto! Bub- 
ling, pure, hot water for any 
purpose in 60 seconds. 
4 For baby’s milk at night—for 
boiling eggs at breakfast—in the 
doctor’s office—for sterilizing den- 
tists’ instruments—for toilet pur- 
pee. shaving, etc.—for the pro- 
ional nurse—nothing can take 













@ the place of the 


Me IDEAL MINUTE HEATER 


Can be ‘Used in an in any electric light 60 light socket ¢ in any room, any room, 
day or night. Safe, Sure, simple, serviceable and absolutely sanitary. 
No trouble to operate — ind ¢ ‘snap the switch.” Indis; — le 

in every home for a « ‘hundred and one’’ uses. Sent anywhere in the U. S. 
on 10 days FREE trial—no money in advance. Price $3.00. Booklet of 
cooking recipes FREE with heater. Send order direct—today. 


Loetscher-Ryan Mfg. Co., Dept. H.. Dubuque, lowa 


DE MERIDOR 


ol 5 2y-0_ 2 29 O98 


The Ideal 
Summer Cream 













For Automobilists and those 
who expose themselves to 
sun, heat, wind and dust. 


Will not grow hair 
Snow White and 
Honestly Pure 


Samples on request 


THE DEMERIDOR CO. 
12 Johnes Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 


June 1913 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


Wash With 
Compressed Air 





| THE ° ° ° 
Daintiest articles 


washed without in- 
jury. Tub of clothes 











washed in 5 to 10 
minutes. A child can 
operate it. Is well made 
and as light as a wash- 


board. 


Price. 


$1.50 and 53.00 


Instantaneously attach- 
able to any stationary, 
ordinary wooden or sheet 
metal tub. 





Send for 30 day trial 
offer and terms 
for agents 


Rapid Vacuum Washer Co. 


177 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 











Before You Build— 


Investigate ALADDIN HOUSES 


Would you like to cut a clean third off the expected cost of 
Ask us for the proof. 


The Aladdin catalog describes fully the Aladdin Readi-Cut 
Shows photos of hun- 


AIADDIN dreds of attractive dwellings, bungalows and 
garages with floor plans, prices, etc. 
Send Today for Catalog V. 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO. “2GrY. micH: 


your new home? You can do it. 






system of construction. 





Quick aicceneae 
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TRY IT Now No Matter Where You Live 


We Want to Prove the Efficiency 


OF OUR CLEANER IN YOUR HOME. DROP USA POSTAL 


*The MAGIC eu) Ree 


Built for ease of operation, service and durability. The Magic with its full complement of tools 

Cleans Everything, Everywhere. Equipped with a special Westinghouse Motor. Costs to 

run one cent per hour. ,000 Magic Cleaners in daily use. The Cleaner that simply 
cannot get out of order. Fully Guaranteed. Don’t forget. Write us today. 


Agents wanted in territory where we are not represented. 


INNOVATION ELECTRIC CO., Inc., 581 Hudson St, New York 









You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 


You Should Weigh 


You can, I know it, be- 
cause I have reduced 
25,000 women and have 
built up as many more— 
scientifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the pri- 
vacy of their own rooms. 


|| You Can Be Well 
aN | 


delicate rose tint will not ade the | | Ican build up your vitality— 
skin or cuticular fold of the nails. Diamond at bog a — — 
| your nea action; can teach 

Shape Box, 25¢ and 50c. you how to breathe, to stand, 
GLORA LILY LOTION walk and relieve such ail- 


| ments as 
An emulsion which softens and 

whitens the hands and complexion; 
removes tan and redness; cures 
rough, dry skin, and will not irritate 
the most sensitive skin; imparts a 
refreshing sensation with Tagrant 
ume. 


Toilet Prevarations 


No. 1922. G oes under the FOOD and — 8 ACT, 
June 80th, 1906. ESTABLISUED 136 


; CREAM VAN OLA 


For softening and whitening the 
skin. Preserves a beautiful complex- 
ion and restores a faded one. Jars, 25c. 


* DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL 


A powder free from grit, producing 
an immediate and lasting polish. Its 






















nervousness, torpid liver, 
constipation, indigestion, etc. 
One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 
pounds less and have gained 
wonderfully in strength.” 

Another says: ‘‘Last May I 


weighed 100 pounds, this May 
I weigh 126, and oh! I feel SO 
WELL.” 











'. 





Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of prices. Goods 
sent on receipt of price and 1c extra for postage, 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors 


. 10 and 12 E. 23d St., New York City 









Write today for my free booklet 


|| Susanna Cocroft 
| Dept. 22 
624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Author of “Growth in ,Silence,” 
“Self-Sufficiency,”’ ete. 














a 
247 Your Summer Vacation 
D S) will be the success you desire it to be if you are careful to provide yourself with the original, 
y) genuine “ little candle”’ 








Egyptian Deodorizer and Aerofume 


k 

\ } 

i) 

Nik In the cottage, the camp, or the hotel, it is indispensable. It changes the air of closed, 
a musty rooms to an atmosphere pleasant to live in. It dispels any objectionable odor, however 
£ caused, and diffuses a delightful, lasting fragrance. It has made hosts of friends all over the 
Fy land, and no enemies save the mosquitoes. 

| If your local dealer in toilet articles cannot supply you, send us his name and 25c for box of 

sixteen candles and metal holder. 


PAUL MFG. CO., 14 Blackstone St., Boston, Mass. 
Makers of the Celebrated Cando Silver Polish and Royal Brass Polish. 
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One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


1) Prices Regular Styles'350:*1500 ||| 


The John Church Company 


Cincinnati 


June 1913 


leads in Tone Quality \77 
in America| 








Chicago 


The Everett Piano Co., Boston 


% DUNTLEY PNEUMATIC SWEEPERS 


were the first sweepers made 
SUCCESSFULLY COMBINING 


SUCTION NOZZLE and 


These Sweepers 


DON’T 


CHASE DIRT 


THEY 
CATCH IT 


We feel quite 
confident thit 
any woman who 
sees a quart or 
two of real fine 
dirt removed 
froma seeming- 
ly clean rug will 
be convinced 
that the DUNT- 
LEY METHOD 


is unsurpassed for 
cleanliness. No 
Electric Current 
is necessary. We 
want progressive 
men and women 
everywhere to 
act as our exclu- 


LVING BRUSH 


One can not only 


thoroughly 


VACUUM CLEAN 


Rugs and 
Carpets 


but also 


PICK UP 
ALL PINS, 
THREADS, 
RAVELINGS, 
ETC., 


IN ONE 
OPERATION 


These Sweepers 
work just like 


| the old-fashioned 


Carpet Sweeper 


sive agents in the sale of these Sweepers. Be sure to 
write TODAY for full information and FREE trial offer. 


DUNTLEY PNEUMATIC SWEEPER COMPANY 
6519 State Street, Chicago, Illinois 




















Good Housekeeping Magazine 
_—————— EE REELS SEN 
| A sharp knife | 
| fora 
thin 


Those dainty sand- 
wiches of wafer-like 
thinness are no prob- 
lem at all if the knife 
is sharp, and it’s easy 
to sharpen it if you 
ownaPikeIndiaKant- \ § \ 
break KnifeSharpener. \  \ 

For putting a keen-cut- \ 9 





ting edge on bread and par- 
ing knives, kitchen and \ 


carving knives, nothing can 2 
equal the 
%) 


Better by far than a & . 
steel because it sharpens so 
much faster and keener. Hand- 
somely finished and rubber. . 
mounted—practically unbreakable. Price 
35c at your hardware dealer's or sent prepaid. 
“Pick a Pike."’ 


a A SCISSORS Send us your 
FREE SHARPENER (ealer's name 
and 4 cents for 
) packing and mailing and we'll send our Pike 
> India Sample Stone free. Fine for sharpening 
scissors, penknives, ink erasers, needles, etc. 
We'll include our famous book, ‘‘How to 

. Sharpen.’’ You'll be pleased. Write today. 


Pike Mfg. Co., 116 Main St., Pike, N. H. 


This Book. of 
Household Helps 
Mailed FREE! 


Write for it Today! 


Shows scores of ways of 
cutting high cost of living, 
quicker, easier methods of 

Bymaii2 . doing your work. Ap- 
‘cents  ~ proved by Domestic 
Science Clubs and up-to- 
date housekeepers every- 





Kant Scratch 
try Killer 
At dealers 10 















Sanitary Dust Pan 
At dealers 50 
cents; by mail 

75 cents 


| Androck where. Mailed free if you 
| Oven > give us name of your dealer. 
| Sacee Only a few of the articles 
{ Gas described in the book are 
| At deals shown in this advertisement. 
ers 50 If you can't get them at your 
canta: dealer’s, order from us direct. 
by fieail Send for the booklet today. 
65 cents Andrews Wire & Iron Works 
ae, a eo 
5 urch St., New York 
* As. Dept. A 
Mrs. — 


Vrooman’s his 
Sink Strainer—At dealers 


15 cents; by mail 23 cents 





it 
—— 
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(Silver Polish) 






ee wet Pee ee ee 


Safeguard your silver this way— 


e 
KS 
& 
4 Use Wright’s Silver Cream. R 
It not only preserves your fine silver from : 


zs scratch and blemish—but gives the surface a 
iy delicate sheen wonderfully beautiful. 
% Excellent for all metals, marble, porce- 


a 


3 lain, etc. 
3 Ask your dealer for it 


: A large Sample Jar, enough to clean 
53 all of your silver, sent for 4c in stamps to 


@ pay postage. 


3 

a 

3 Re 

S| WRIGHT 
- & CO. 
(2! 

3 


— 


S 
C 


PS PETALS ALLE. 


















Ice Blanket 
Cuts Your Ice Bill In Two 


It does not retard refrigeration—Is guaranteed 
not to go to pieces and clog the drain pipe. Will last 
the entire season. Positively cuts your ice bill in two 
if used as directed. Reduces the ‘‘ High Cost of Liv- 
ing” by preventing ice wastage. 

The Kalamazoo Stickless Cake Pan Liners—save 
valuable materials and much bother. Your cakes will 
absolutely not stick. : 

Kalamazoo Household Parchment —the greatest 
time and labor saver you ever saw. Saves you extra 
steps and labor. In 12-inch rolls. 

Kalamazoo Shelf and Lining Paper—saves time and 
trouble. Fifteen inches wide. Cuts to right length with- 
out waste. Non-curling edges—wacer and grease proof. 


Ask your dealer for the Kalamazoo Products, or send 50 cents for # prepaid 
sainple assortmeut (selling price 75e) of these wonderful Home Helps. 


Descriptive Folder Free 


¥ Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


= Department B Kalamazoo, Michigan 


ail 
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BETTER-CLEANER 


«Sant Sleek Kitchen Cabinets 


_ i 
' 3 ‘ 
i ; 
t ; 


Roaches 


No 
Dirt 
No 
Odors 


Rigid steel construction, with joints and seams electrically. 
welded. Finished in heavy white enamel, each coat baked 
on separately. Panel doors. Drawers slide on steel trolleys— 
never stick. Absolutely sanitary—experts agree that bacteria 
cannot, and vermin will not, breed on steel. Base stands 
ten inches from floor—no dirt can accumulate underneath, 


THE IDEAL KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


Costs no more than wooden cabinets. If your dealer doesn’t 
carry the Sani-Steel, write for our booklet. We will send a 
cabinet on approval to any responsible family furnishing bank 
reference. 


Moore Bros., Indianapolis, Ind. 


this lid fits tight! 
aN keeps odors in—dogs out 













ordinary garbage can and scatter the 
contents. . 
Not so with Witt’s. 






It’s easy for dogs to nose the lid off the 
4 


The lid of 





xWitt’s 
Can and Pail 


closes down tightly over the rim— 
and stays there until you take 
it off. 

Witt’s are made of heavy gal- 
vanized steel, with deep corruga- 
tions that are 29 times stronger 
than plain steel. They won't 
rust, always look neat 
and clean‘and are the 
most sanitary can 
made. Yet Witt's 
cost but little more 
than the ordinary 
can and pail—last 
twice as long. 

Three sizes of 
each; ask your 
dealer to show 
them to you. If he 
hasn't Witt’s 
write us and we 
will see that you ‘ 
are supplied. 


The Witt Cornice Co, 
Dept. L, 
Cincionali, 0, 







































Look for the 
Yellow Label 
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PIANOS 


The tone, touch and magnificent wearing 
ualities of the VOSE Piano are explained by 
e exclusive patented features, the high- 
grade material and superb workmanship 
that enter into their construction. The VOSE is 
an ideal Piano for the home. Over 70,000 sold. 
Delivered in the United States free of charge. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Liberal allowance 
for old pianos and time payments accepted. 
FREE—If you are interested in pianos, let us send you our 
beautifully illustrated catalog that gives full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 152 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


Like a clean china dish 





Superb Porcelain Lined—the delight of every woman’s heart— 
the pride of every housekeeper. Here's that famous Retrigerator 
with the seamless, scratchless, dish-like lining, the genuine 


* Leonard Cleanable 


Don’t confuse this wonderful sanitary lining with paint or enamel. 
I will mail you—free—a sample of Leonard Porcelain that will 
quickly show you the difference. You can’t scratch it even 


witha knife. It’s everlasting—easily kept beautifully sweet 
and clear. You'll never be satisfied with anything else. 


50 Styles, $18.00 up; Freight Paid 


to Ohi» and Mississippi Rivers. I take the risk; send for catalog today. 
Money returned if you are not perfectly satisfied. Ask for sample of por- 
celain and I’ll mail my booklet, ‘‘Care of Refrigerators.’"* Every woman 
should have a copy of this valuable book. 


Cc. H. LEONARD, President 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
127 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. (1) 





June 1913 
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You have been watching this 
advertisement for months, and 
probably have intended sending 
for one of these dippers or inquir- 
ing of your dealer for one. 

So send us your order today. 


YOUR MILK BOTTLE 


contains real, rich cream, heavy 
and good as there is—enough for 
your coffee, cereals or fruit. Why 
im) «Pay extra for cream? Separate 
aL it from your milk with 
i 
qf 


1 *The Chapin 


(Modified Form) 


Cream Dipper 
(Sanitary, Nickel- plated, Ever-lasting) 


Women accustomed to buying 
cream are saving money. Those 
who formerly omitted the luxury 
are enjoying it without extra cost. 


° . Modified 
Sell six Chapin The Chapin “ 


Form ) Cream 

. Dipper is endorsed by physicians 
Cream Dippers 
to your friends 


and trained nurses. For sale and 
guaranteed by Good Housekeep- 
ing Stores all over the country, 
# as well as druggists, housefurnish- 
ing and department stores, hard- 
ware dealers and ourselves. 
If you have trouble locating a 
dealer who can supply you, send 
us 25c, and we will send you a 
dipper, by return mail, postpaid. 


LOUIS A. BOETTIGER COMPANY 


48 Leonard Street, | New York City 


and we will send 
one for yourself 


free. 


RUBBER SURFACE 
CAN BE WASHED 


McKAY Ventilated Table Pad 


* 
Spill a Gallon of Hot 
Gravy 


on the surface of a McKAY Table Pad, and not a drop of it 
will reach your table, nor will any of it be absorbed by the 
pad. When your meal is over, the surface of the pad may be 
washed clean with soap and water, or a wet cloth without re- 
moving it from the table and not a trace of the liquid will 
remain. Thisis but ONE of the exclusive features of this pad 

Asbestos lined air chambers throughout the body of the 
pad, providing a circulation of air that abserbs and carries 
away the heat, keeping the pad dry and sanitary, and at the 
same time entirely heat-proof. By simply inverting the pad, 
the beautiful felt (or flannel) bottom makes an excellent card 
table out of your dining table. A_ positive guarantee that 
your table will not be injured _by heat or hot liquids while 
covered by a McKAY TABLE PAD. 

Leaves and luncheon mats made in the same manner. 
Do not buy your table pad or luncheon mats until you have 
seen these. ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 

Write us for samples, booklet, etc. 


LYDON BRICHER MFG. CO. 


231 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see moneyback guarantee on page 12 
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ETTER than you've ever made 
before. Such light, fluffy, deli- 
cious, wonderful ice-cream is pos- 
sible only with a 


LIGHENING 


with its Famous Wheel Dasher and Automatic 
Twin Scraper (found in no other make). 

. The LIGHTNING tosses 
and lifts (not seen) the cream 
till every particle is smooth, even- 
ly frozen and light as a feather. 

ice—salt—labor.- Easy to 
run. Look for LIGHTNING 
on freezer at your dealer's, 

Write for free booklet contain- 
ing, freezer instructions and Mrs. 
Sarah “Tyson Rorer’s recipes for 
delicious ice-creams, ices, frozen 
custards, etc. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


RE Sh RS 






















Serves Your Meals 
Better than a Maid 


Doubles Mealtime Pleasure 


No more awkward passing of dishes at the table where 
Servette serves. The diners eat and converse without 
interruption—without continually asking one another to 
“ pass things.” : . 

You can dispense with the maid’s services at meals; 
the restraint on family conversation which her presence 
imposes can be removed. With Servette standing on 
your table to hold and pass everything automat cally; 
the meal runs smoothly and enjoyab'y. 

Servette is ornamenta as well as useful. Indispensable 
in the summer home. 

Free Booklet describes Servette fully; explains how ‘t 
Saves annoyance, steps and expense for every housewife— 
whether she keeps a maid or does her own work. 


Write for free copy and Ten Days’ Trial offer. 


McGRAW MANUFACTURING CO. 


39 South St., McGraw, N. Y. 


USED ON 
THE TAGLE 


PASSES 
EVERYTHING 











No. 446. One of seventy-five designs 
Covered by four patents—others pending 


You Ought to Have This 
Desk-Table in YOUR Home 


One moment a beautiful library or den table—the next without 
disturbing anything, extend the drawer and have a complete 
desk, with broad writing surface. pen and pencil groove, sunken 
ink well, and in the drawer, room for stationery. When through 
writing, simply slide back the extension drawer — and there's 
your table again. 


The Cadillac is the only Desk-Table 
made with nickel-plated, metal slides, 


insuring positive and easy action. A constant delight—heauti- 
fies any room and serves every member of the family. 


Ask your dealer to show you Cadillac Desk-Tables, 
with the Cadillac Brand on the desk lid. 


Write us today for handsomely illustrated free Booklet 16. 


Wolverine Manufacturing Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Largest Parlor and Library Table Manufacturers 
in the World. 


































THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
PLACE ABOUT THE HOUSE 


in Place where the morning papers can 
be read in peace and seclusion, the place 


where you find a shaded retreat during the 
hot hours of the day, is your own porch if you 
equip it with 


AEROLU 


PORCH SHADES 


These shades, built of prepared woods, dyed in many 
pleasing colors and delicate tones are impervious to 
all weather conditions and being equipped with our 
patented NO-WHIP ATTACHMENT, they will not flap in 

wind. They come in sizes to fit a“ porch or veranda. 

utifully illustrated color folder describing the 

shades in detail and telling at which stores they may be 
examined or purchased, will be sent free upon request, 

Send us a post card, and we will send the folder. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY > 
323 Oakland Ave. WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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Don’t be in a hurry when you select 
your refrigerator. Danger lurks in the 
stagnant, soggy air and zinc linings of ice 
boxes built on incorrect principles. Find 
out about the always dry, sweet and clean 


ry MECRAY 
Refrigerators 


designed to protect the health of the family. 


The McCray patented system of refrigeration 
constantly floods the provision chambers with a 
cold, dry current of lively air. Foods keep de- 
liciously cool, fresh, sweet and untainted by 
odors. Easily cleaned linings of opal glass, 
enamel, porcelain or odorless white wood. 


McCraysarequality refrigerators. Finestexamples 
of cabinet work with perfectly fitting doors, selected 
woods, superior insulation and fine finish. Chosen 
by the U.S. Pure Food Laboratories and installed in the 
most luxurious institutions and private residences. 


A wide range of stock sizes offers a choice to suit 
the smallest or largest family. Built-in-McCrays are 
designed as a part of the house and become a per- 
manent feature for convenience and saving of steps. 
Outside icing door may be added to any McCray thus 
keeping theiceman out of the house. 


Write for our free book ‘‘How 
to Use a Refrigerator’’ and 
any of the following catalogs: 
No. 90—Regular sizes for | No. 69—For Grocers. 
PP gi oy ea No. 60—For Meat Markets. 
No. 49—For Hotels, Clubs, | No. A. H.—Built-to-order 
Institutions, Sor Residences. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
573 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in the following cities: 
ic . 158 No. Wabash Ave. New York, 231 W. 42nd St. 
adelphia, 206 So. 1ith St. Boston, 62 Commercial St." Cleveland, 
Isis Booka Ave, Detroit, 380 Hechigen Ave... Milzeulys, Wetat 
e ts e . Ns. 
No. Third Street, New Orleans, 225 Baronne St. Francisco, 
and Sts. Washington, 6 -» N. W. iaville, 
Hisjn Sex “Adlonts” Go. 88 Matichta See "Conctamate S00 Be 4th 
. * et . i. . 
Indianapols, 1116 Prospect St. 


branch salesrooms in other cities see your local phone directory. 
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| Bet hese Ofek 


‘“Whatever her secret may be,”’ said 
the most respected critic in the Reading 
Club, ‘‘ Mrs. Critchell’s ice cream is al- 
ways delicately perfect. No one else’s 
is so good.” And the club agreed. 

One important day when Mrs. Crit- 
chell was out of town, and Sally, the 
hostess of the afternoon, was buying sup- 
plies, she asked for ‘‘ some vanilla,” then 
happened to ask the grocer, ‘* What 
vanilla does Mrs. Critchell use?” ‘‘Al- 
ways Burnett’s” was the answer. ‘‘ Let 
me have Burnett’s,’’ said Sally promptly. 

‘It tastes like Mrs. Critchell’s!” cried 
the club critic at the luncheon. ‘‘I 
thought she was out of town.” 

“* She is,”’ said Sally, ‘‘but I’ve solved 
her secret—and appliedit. It’s the par- 
ticular flavoring — She always uses 


urnetts | 


Burnett’s has solved many a prob- 
lem in dessert making. In ice cream, 

where the little differences are big differ- 
ences, it is the queen of flavorings. It 
has an exquisite delicacy and at the same 
time a fragrance that cannot be imitated. : 
The pure Mexican bean at its best 
prepared with infinite care 
is the basis of its unrivalled 
quality—and economy. 

Let us send you our Recipe 
Book of 115 tempting des- 


serts. | Please mention your 
grocer’s name in writing for it. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
Dept. D, 36 India Street 
Boston, Mass. 












PERFECTLY PURE. 
muoe FRR wane 
PRM BAOETT G. SOSTOM Mam. Uo A 


Western Package 
Eastern Package 
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Something she can use ““ 
‘every day in her new 
home, and cause her 
to keep you in kindly 


| 
remembrance. | 
i] 








A complete table set of 












Heisey’s ( Glassware 


can be purchased for the same 
| amount you would pay 
for some less acceptable § 
gift. You will find our 
book helpful in making 
selections—WVrite for it. 


A. H. Heisey & Co. 


Dept. 25 Newark, Ohio 





N? 400 SALVER. N° 29 CANDLESTICK | 
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“Just as good and re- 
liable as they were 
when I was a girl.” 


0, mm US PAT. OFF, 


Sheets and 
Pillow Cases 


Esteblished 1848. Times change, 
ae 4 


Utica”’ remains a standard 


It is the rubbing, 
wringing and ironing 
that tries and tells the 
quality of a sheet. 

Since 1848, millions of weekly 
washings have proved the 


service and economy of.the 
Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases 


Sold by leading stores everywhere 


Our “Mohawk”’ Brand is a good 
sheet not quite so heavy as “Utica” 


Chica Steam & Mohavk Valley 
Cotton Mills Utica. NY. 





* 
Mamta tniigwi om 


| 


tits 


STATHAM TIN aca aT 
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Mothers Are Proud 


to recommend to their 
daughters and daughters- 
in-law the famous 


REG. IN U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 


Having used them for a score 
or more of years, they know 
the daughters, too, will be 
proud of the purity, white- 
ness and durability of their 
bed linen. 

Easy to wash —easy to iron— 
long wearing — Pequot retain 
original good looks until worn 
out. MADE BY 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 


Salem, Mass. 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
Boston New York 





Look for this 
shield ticket 
the insignia 

of sheeting 
superiority 
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The First Fly 
‘OF V ESS voy ame Wectev-a(- corey 


Spread a sheet of Tanglefoot when you 
see the first fy. For these winter survivors 
may breed countless armies later. 


Tanglefoot will save you from untold an- 
noyance from flies this summer. Each year 
it destroys over fifty billion flies. 


300,000,000 Sheets Used Yearly 


A mighty army of Tanglefoot is ready to 
help you. Each sheet can destroy 1,000 
flies, And Tanglefoot not only kills the fly, 
but seals it over with a varnish that destroys 
the germ as well as the fly. 

So Tanglefoot is a double protection. 
Now after 30 years, hardly a household in 
America would be without it. 


Don’t Risk Poisons 


Every summer fatalities are reported from 
their use. In several states the sale of poi- 
son is forbidden except by registered phar- 
macists, 

The poison does not kill the germ on the fly. 
Poisoned flies dropinto your food, into baby’s 
milk, are ground to dust in the carpet. 

Fly traps, too, are unsanitary and disgust- 
ing to care for. 


Tanglefoot the Safe Way 


You take no chances when you use Tangle- 
foot. It is the non-poisonous, sanitary way 
of fighting flies. In sections bothered by 
fleas, too, it is a veritable boon. 

Don’t be without Tanglefoot thissummer, 
if you want to enjoy freedom from these 
pests. 


Preferred for 30 Years 


ce The original Tanglefoot 

or “=, always bears this trade- 
mark. It contains one- 

P third more sticky com- 

pound, hence lasts longer 

than the no-name kinds 

t . sold merely as fly-paper, 

or sticky fly-paper. Ask your grocer or drug- 
gist for Tanglefoot for this season’s war on flies. 


Made Only by THE O. & W. THUM CO. 
D RAPIDS, MICH. 


GRAN 
A little gasoline will quickly remove Tanglefoot 
from clothes or furniture. aa 


Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see moneyback guarantee on page 12 
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The Best Hardware Dealer in Your City Sells ‘“PEARL’’ 


One Glance Shows the Difference 
Between PEARL Wire Cloth 
and Ordinary “ Screen’”’ 


Just one glance at beautiful Gilbert & 
Bennett PEARL Wire Cloth and a mental 
comparison with the ugly, unsatisfactory 
painted screens you have been using, will 
make you decide in its favor. And you'll 
make no mistake. 


Screens don’t wear out—they rust out. Gilbert & 
Bennett PEARL Wire Cloth is rendered practically 
rust-proof by its pearl-like, metallic coating—as a re- 
sult it defies the ravages of weather and is almost 


wear-proof. GILBERT BENNETT 













WiRE CLOTH 
For Screening Doors, Windows and Porches- 


Gilbert & Bennett PEARL Wire Cloth requires no painting and its 
handsome finish upon exposure to the weather soon turns to an “ invisible” 
gray color and stays that way. It offers practically no obstruction to 
the vision. 

Its smooth surface affords no lodging place for dust or dirt, consequently 
Gilbert & Bennett PEARL Wire Cloth meshes are clean aa 


the time. 
And when it comes to cost—well ** PEARL” outlasts ordinary screen- 


ing by such a long time that it easily is the most economical screen you can | 
buy. But make sure of getting genuine PEARL by looking for the mark | 


of identification—two copper wires in the selvage. 

The best hardware dealer in 
your city sells Gilbert & Bennett 
PEARL Wire Cloth. See him 
and ‘‘ PEARL” at the same time. 
Or—if you  prefer—write our 
Chicago office for samples and com- 
plete information. 


Architects 


Fed out about Pearl Wire Write for TheseSamples 


and Particulars— 


Address our Chicago Office; 


oth. Send us your name 
and we'll send full particu- 
lars and samples. 





The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. (Est. 1818) 
Chicago Georgetown, Conn. New York City Kansas City, Mo. 


ear all | 
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Floor Coverings 


That Satisfy 


We have been trying for years to pro- 
tect you against substituted imitations 
of wire-grass floor coverings. 

CREX—the original and genuine—now 
has the name woven (almost invisibly) in 
the side binding on rounded edge, as shown 
in illustration. 

Before you buy, look closely for CREX 
on rug or runner—it’s your PROTECTION 
and stands for HIGHEST QUALITY. 

CREX coverings are sanitary and dur- 
able—do r.t hold dust or dirt—are re- 
versible and easy to keep clean. 

They are suitable for all-year-round use 
in any home—indoors or out. Not affected 
by rain or dampness—they lie flat—never 
curl, 

Most dealers carry a varied assortment. 
It will pay you to look at the many beauti- 
ful and artistic designs. The low prices 
will astonish you. 

To introduce CREX in your home we 
are making a special size sample rug 12x 30 
inches which we will send, postage prepaid, 


on receipt of 35 cents in stamps or coin. 
State preference of color—green, red, blue 
or brown. 

“The Story of CREX” and catalogue of 
numerous patterns in natural colors, mailed 
on request. 


CREX CARPET COMPANY 


Dept. G2, 377 Broadway, New York 
Criginators of Wire-Grass 
Floor Coverings 


sea 
laser! 
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The Most Important 
Duty of a Refrigerator 


is to keep your food supply: pure, wholesome, free from 
decay and immune to the growth of germ life; unless 
your refrigerator or ice-box does that it’s a poor invest- 
ment at any price. 

The moist, stagnant air in ice-boxes and ordinary 
refrigerators can’t do it, no matter how cold it is. 

The live, moving, cold air in the 


THE ORIGINAL 
AND ONLY 
PATENTED 


SIPHON REFRIGERATOR 


will do it. 









= 











eh Be 
com oa, 









The Seeger Siphon, by constantly circulating the air between the ice chamber and the food 
chamber makes the Seeger the nnost efficient refrigerator ; also most economical in ice consumption. 
The lining is of beautiful, seamless white elastic enamel—it cannot chip and is easy to keep clean. 


Sold By Dealers Under the Seeger Guarantee 


Ask any Seeger dealer about it—you owe it to yourself and family to at least investigate. If 
we haven’t a dealer in your town we will ship a Seeger direct. 

Write for the Seeger Book, telling all about the construction and operation of the Seeger 
Siphon and other interesting features. 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR CO., 866-870 Arcade St., St. Paul, Minn. 
California Branch, 413-15 E. Third Street, Los Angeles 
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This Bottle Keeps Its Contents Ice-Cold 
For 72 Hours Or Steaming Hot 24 Hours 


On every outing—yachting, motoring, hunting, fishing, picnicing 
or traveling—take along an ICY-HOT Bottle or two filled with the hot * ICcY-HOT 
or cold beverages you will need when preparation is impossible. Carefe 
ICY-HOT CARAFE takes place of unsanitary water bottle and pitcher fe 
—ideal for night use—can be hung in tilting bracket attached to wall 
at bed side and refreshing drink obtained without leaving»bed. 

ICY-HOT Jars and Ice Cream Pails—Pints, 1 or 2 quarts—wide mouth. 
Keeps all kinds of food, stews, oysters, vegetables, etc., hot without fire— 
desserts and ice cream cold in sanitary glass container—without ice. 

No Limit To Their Usefulness 

Keep baby’s milk warm and sweet all night, right by the bed, ready for 
feeding at any time—or keep the invalid’s hot stews, broths, etc. hot—or cold 
drinks, cold—in the sick room, always ready to serve—without delay for 
preparation. No chemicals, no bother, just fill bottle and cork it. 

ICY-HOT Leather Luncheon Absolutely Sanitary 
Case, Jar, 
Bottle and Neck of each bottle extends over neck of 
Lanch — ee ate wed yrenen| —s gas ~— 
oroughiy protected agains reakage, al 
Box be instants removed, sterilized or cheaply 
replaced if broken. 
Pints $1.00 up. Quarts $2.00 up. 
Write for FREE Booklet fully describing 
ICY-HOT Bottles, Jars and Luncheon Cases, 
Look for name ICY-HOT on bottom, 


Accept No Substitute 
No Bottle Like It 


ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO., Dept. K, Cincinnati, 0. 
Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see moneyback guarantee on page 12 
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For The June Bride 


Bridal presents, beautiful and useless were once the rule 

rather than the exception. 

Now, costly bric-a-brac is being discarded for things at once 

y/ beautiful and useful. The bride is a home maker, and there can 7 
be no more suitable present for her than articles genuinely 

helpful in home making. 4 


HOMERJAUGHLIN China | 


is beautiful, serviceable and inexpensive. It will give real joy and 

satisfaction to the newly married ones, be of daily service to them 
for years and keep your kindness long in memory. You can buy 
a full dinner set at a very reasonable price. 

The trade-mark name “HOMER LAUGHLIN?” on the un- 
derside of each dish is a guarantee from the largest china 
factory on earth. Look for it. Your dealer will 
gladly show you the ware. 

- FREE The China Book, 
printed in 11 @. 
colors, is attractive, in- PE 
teresting, helpful and 
instructive. Send forit. 


The Homer Laughlin 
China Company 
NEWELL, W. VIRGINIA. 


2c a Week Pays Wash Bill! “tz... 


Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 
Just a®“Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Mach|ine! 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are doing 
the work formerly done by women, at a cost of 2c a week for power! Saving thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles, 
Leaving the women free to do other work while the machines are doing the washing. 


The*1900 Motor Washer 


1900 Water Motor Wesker Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! 


Can be connected w 

any water tap instantly Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces 
The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 
with either Electric Motor or Water Motor. 
You turn on the power as easily as you turn 
on the light, and back and forth goes the tub, 
washing the clothes fordear life. Then, turn 
a lever, and the washer does the wringing. All 
so simple andeasy thatitis mere child’s play. 


A Self-Working Wringe Sent 
With Every Washer? Weiss uri | Doing the wringing with 
Wringer. We guarantee the perfect working of both. 1900 Electric Motor Washer 


No extra charge for Sizing, which is one of the 

finest made. rite for FREE BOOK and 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL OFFER! 
Don’t doubt! Don’t say it can’t be done. The free book provesthatitcan. Butwe 
do not ask you to take our word for it. We offer to send a 1900 Motor Washer on a 
lute Free Trial for an entire month to any responsible person. Not a cent of secur- 
ity—nor a promise to buy. Just your word that you will give it a test. We even agree 
to pay the freight, and will take it back if it fails to do all we claim for it. A 

card with your name and address sent to us today will bring you the book free b 
return mail. All correspondence should be addressed to 1900 W ASHER Cv., 606: 
Court St., Binghamton, N. Y., or, if you live in Canada, write to the 
Canadian Washer Co.. 35g Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. (23) 
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*"NEVERBREAK” Steel Cooking Utensils are the critical 
housewife’s choice of the best of hygienic and sanitary 


utensils on the market. 


They do not absorb grease nor impart previously-cooked flavors. 
They do not scale and chip, leaving bare spots of thin metal to rust, ror do they dent or melt. 


They do not give off verdigris o: other poisons. 
%&  “NEVER-BREAK” wares are always marked “NEVER-BREAK” Send for booklet containing some of Mrs. Kirk’s famous receipts 


THE AVERY STAMPING COMPANY : 5201 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Sole Manufacturers of “NEVER-BREAK” Cooking Utensils 
Spiders Fy Griddles t Kettles 2 Scotch Bowls and Stew» Pans 


No “In-Between” Profits 
to Pay on Come-Packt Furniture 


Here’s our plan of selling Come-Packt Furniture direct 
from the factory to you for cash—saves you 4 to 14 the 
| usual price! 

Our catalog does away with the traveling salesmen, clerks, 
; store rent, insurance, and all the miscellaneous losses and ex- 
, penses which must be included in the retail price of furniture. 
} There are no “in-between” profits to pay. You get the 
lowest wholesale price on any order, large or small, and the 
furniture is shipped in finished sections, which take a much 
lower freight rate. 

C wae) Guaranteed 


+ = 
Sane Furniture 


We have established a stenilied of quality which is guaranteed by the Come-Packt 
trademark. Our whole effort is centered upon the production and marketing of the 
highest grade of furniture for the least money. 


Big Pay for a Few Minutes’ Work 


Simply fit the completely finished sections together and—the job is done! The 
saving in expensive packing and high freight and direct-from-factory dealing pays hand- 
somely for your time. 













































a 


Direct from Factory to Home oi11.23 wih Aut 
on One Year’s Trial 


The ‘quality and merit of Come-Packt Furniture meets the approval 
of the most discriminating buyers. Every piece must give perfect satis- 
} faction, or we take it back, refund the money and pay freight both ways, 
Live with Come-Packt Furniture a year—your money back any time you 
say. That’s the guarantee that gives absolute protection to the buyer. 


Richly Illustrated Catalog Free 


Don’t spend a dollar tor furniture until you_have seen our beaufitul 
catalog illustrating and describing Come-Packt Sectional Furniture. 


a aN A Os Ri ere 





re, The Come-Packt Catalog gives you a wide range of choice and No. 201 i 
1 offers our very lowest prices. ‘ $17.95 with Auto Spring 
: There are more than 400 beautiful Mission, Flanders and Colonial Cushions 


, designs in Quarter-Sawn White Oak—Period furniture in solid Mahog- 
any —everything, from foot-stools to Come-Packt Pianos and Player 
, Pianos. Send for Come-Packt Catalog of Fine Furniture. It will prove 
arevelation. It will save you money. 


Summer Suggestions 


Our special line of ‘“‘ Unit ’ Furniture is ideal for summer homes, 
camps, out-of-door living rooms, verandas, boys’ rooms, etc., and the 

Prices save you big money. We also offer many very attractive 
: bargains in Willow Furniture. 


Write for our great Come-Packt Furniture Book 
y, and take advantage of the big saving 
which the Come-Packt plan guarantees. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co. 


640 Fernwood Avenue 
Toledo, Ohio 


Every advertisement that we accept is sienchatsbe guaranteed; see moneyback guarantee on page I2 
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Ice Cream 


You Can Serve With Confidence 


is the kind you make yourself at home. You 
know what it’s made of. You know that the 
cream, the milk, the eggs, the sugar and the 
flavoring are good. You know that the ice cream 
is pure. Know this, too, that the best ice cream 
you can make is with the 


* Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


! Ice Cream Freezer 


a 

i —the freezer of right principle and best construction. While the can is revolving, two dashers 

; move in opposite directions, thoroughly beating the cream, making it light and smooth, increasing 
its bulk. The famous triple motion makes this freezer the quickest in action and easiest to operate. 
If you want to practice real economy and yet continue to serve delicious desserts, get a White 
Mountain Ice Cream Freezer in your home at once. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Write today for our free booklet, ‘‘ Frozen 
Dainties.’’ It’s a splendid housekeeping aid. 


Laine de , PHE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 


Diamond trade ma 


on the Wrapper Dept.G, Nashua, N. H. 
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Housewives! Insist on Refrigerator 











With Famous X-Y-NO Stone Lining 


Be Here’s a refrigerator that is captivating thousands of 
housewives arefrigerator with a new 
and wonderful labor-saving lining. 
This refrigerator saves food—saves work—saves ice! 
It is beautiful—sanitary—everlasting! But what 
, makes it shine over others of anywhere near equal 
, quality is its price—brought down within easy reach 


of the average fam- 
HINELAND 

















ily pocketbook. 
ONE PIECE 


Cleanable x XYNO | 


Sanitary 


Odorless BF 


The Rhinelander X-Y-NO has changed folks’ ideas on Refrigerator service. 
What used to be the highest standard of quality no longer is. The Rhinelander 
has raised it! And it has lowered the cost! 





X-5—324x20x44— 
$31.00. Six sizes 










The Secret Told won't discolor; and no matter how much it’s banged 
around, zt won't crack. Unlike some linings, there are 


no cracks for filth and germs to hide in and dodge 
the wipe-rag. Unlike others, there’s nothing to 
crack, splinter or scale into the food. And there 
never can be. 

Just a beautiful, smooth, blue-white, round- 
cornered lining, always sweet and clean, always 
free from germs—a lining out of which shelves, ice 
tank, drip pan, drainage tube, everything, slides 
easily—a lining that is now cleanable without being 


costly. 
How All Food is Aired 


The circulation is in itself a marvel. It is 
scientifically perfect. Every cubic inch of interior 
is included in the zone of moving air. No dead 
air spaces. No unrefrigerated food. 
No odors. No moisture or dampness. 
A dry, intense, ever-moving COLD 
that disperses germ-life, keeps food 
eatable and consumes less ice, 
it would appear, than other 
boxes of equal capacity. 














There is no mystery about this unusual quality 
and price. 

All is due to the /ining—in many respects su- 
perior to porcelain and all other high-grade lin- 
ings, yet manufactured at a fraction of the cost. 

The lining is made out of finely pulverized 
X-Y-NO stone, mixed according to a_ secret 
formula. The mixture is poured like cream into 
moulds. Thenit hardens. ‘The result is a solid 
unit-lining—a lining that from actual tests 
would seem to be the toughest and most durable 
of any refrigerator lining now on the market; 
yet a lining that is almost as light as hard- 
wood. 


l ney 


| 


en 


i 


Sanitary—Durable 
This is probably the most sanitary refrig- 
erator lining ever used. At the 
same time is the utmost in dura- 
bility: time has no effect upon it. 
X-Y-NO Stone won't check, 





Ser 
1Y-NO 
LINING 











guarantee that goes with it. 
please send name of your dealer. 


Use 10 Days on Approval 
T eametieeshonaiaal ‘SS SUSE 
No matter whether you are buying in six months or in 

six days, with the new one “all picked out,” you owe it to 
your own best interests to learn everything about the Rhine- 
lander X-Y-NO and the wonderful proposition and sweeping 
All in our book. 
Address 


Rhinelander Refrigerator Company, 102 Kemp St., Rhinelander, Wis. 











Instructive : 
Catalog 

explaining all. 

Write for it. 






In writing, 


Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; see moneyback guarantee on page 12 
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Three sizes to fit the lop of 
any oil, gasoline or gas stove 


bg \\ Watch 
|| your baking and 
a roasting through the glass door 





bi No more guess work or worry with the Boss Glass The name 
4 if Door Oven. No more burning or “bad luck.” No “BOSS” 
iW, lost heat, no jarring or chilling of foods from opening is stamped 
Fed the oven door. From any part of the kitchen, while on every 

' tia \ you are about other duties, you can watch the progress genuine 


of your baking or roasting. Boss Oven 
The glass door is guaranteed not to “steam up” nor 
Glass door break from heat in every genuine BOSS Oven (stamped 
guaranteed “BOSS.") The asbestos lining keeps all the heat 
in the oven where it belongs. You can bake or roast 
with the Boss on the warmest days in perfect comfort, 
without heating up your kitchen. 
The Boss Oven heats in two minutes, bakes uniformly top 
Pays for and bottom, and saves one-fourth to one-half the fuel. Your 
Itself : BOSS Glass Door Oven will soon pay for itself in fuel and 
bakings saved. 


Write today for Free Recipe Book; showing the various styles of 
Boss Ovens and containing many new recipes, suggestions for serving 
formal meals, and menus for simple dishes that are wonderfully good 
when cooked in a BOSS. Address THE HUENEFELD COMPANY, 
2101 Straight Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Accept no 
substitute 


Sold by dealers everywhere 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us and we will tell you who can. 





The Huenefeld Co., 2101 Straight Street, Cincinnati, Ohio Send 
Coupon 
for 
Recipe 
Book 
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Old 
Dutch 
Cleanser 


\ l IHE Flemish renaissance in furni- 
ture designing and making de- 
\ wty and a charm of 


line and treatment which is faithfully 
‘ sega in Berkey & Gay preces studied from 


Berkey & Gay turniture has been aptly termed the 
{| American renaissance It marks the turning from the 
>| crude, cheap, garish modes to the best thought not only 
of the past centuries but of today In furniture « brings 














Do These Little 
Cuts Look 
Familiar P 


Then you have seen them, 
and others like them, in your 
home newspaper, put there 
by some enterprising Good 
Housekeeping Store. 


They are facsimiles of ad- 
vertisements from Good 
Housekeeping and other 
national publications. 

We furnish these significant little cuts to Good Housekeeping Stores. They area signal to you that these 
goods may be had from the merchant whose name accompanies them in the newspapers you read. 

Just one of the many ways by which we help the local merchant to tell you that the good things advertised 
in the national mediums can be had in your own locality. : 

When you see your merchant using these little cuts, compliment him and tell him what paper you saw them 
in. That will encourage him to keep on telling you through the local press what nationally advertised goods 
he has at your instant disposal. 

Remember, a store is what its customers make it, and nationally advertised goods prosper in their honesty to 
the extent that you, the final arbiter, show your approval. 

We are always glad to get the names of stores, selling any kind of goods, 
which deserve to become Good Housekeeping Stores. The requirements are 


good repute and interest in nationally advertised goods. Won’t you send 
us the name of your favorite store? 








Dealers’ Service Department 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
381-F FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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‘*The money you don't have to put into repairs is ALL PROFITS— — USE CYPRESS.’ 










“THE WOOD ETERNAL" 


“AN ARTISTIC PERGOLA EXTENDS THE ‘HOMEY’ FEELING 10 ‘ALL OUT-DOORS.’” 


PERGOLA DAYS ARE HERE 


and CYPRESS is the pre-eminent pergola wood because ‘‘CY PRESS lasts practically forever’ -DEFIES ROT- 
INFLUENCES which destroy other woods—does not warp, shrink or swell like most woods—takes paint and 
stain perfectly, 


Aw ell- planned Pergola is the finishing touch to the architectural and landscape perfection of elaborate grounds— 
it is ‘the one thing needful’’ to confirm the artistic character of a typical modest homestead—and it may be 
fully relied upon to redeem and beautify even the smallest yard, or one that is lacking in natural advantages. 


VOL. 30 


OF THE == 
CYPRESS 
POCKET 
LIBRARY, 
FREE ON 


REQUEST 





VOL, 30 


contains ORIGINAL SKETCHES, DETAILED WORKING DRAWINGS (on sheet 24x36 inches) and FULL SPECIFICATIONS 
for erecting a VARIETY of PERGOLAS, GARDEN ENTRANCES, SEATS, etc., of many different artistic styles, and costing from a 
few dollars up to several hundreds. Not “stock patterns’””—each was SPECIALLY DESIGNED for us. WRITE TODAY for Vol. 30. 


Ww — planninga Pergola, Mansion, Bungalow, pasture-fence or sleeping-porch, remember—"With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE.”” 








Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


| 
| SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1221 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 1] 
INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 
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home for 5c? 


Common dusting cloths and feather dusters 
are unsanitary relics of the 18th century. 
They merely scatter dust and germs from one 
room to another. What’s the sense of that? 
But 3-in-One on cheese-cloth collects every 
atom of dust right on the cloth—not one 
speck can get away. Below, you see just how 
to make a 3-in-One Dustless Dusting Cloth. 


3-in-One helps everything it touches; makes 
everything sweet, clean and sanitary. It can’t 
injure anything. 


HERE IS WOMEN’S EVIDENCE 


3-in-One Dustless Dusting Cloths are ridic- 
ulously low in cost. 
Mrs. T. F. Hussa, Montclair, N. J. 


June 1913 








THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 





_— not make your own 
Dustless Dusting Cloth at 


I use cheese-cloth, sprinkling with a little 
3-in-One, for dusting. It makes a fine furni- 
ture polishing cloth, too. 

Jupiru A. Horton, 
508 W. Mansur Ave., Guthrie, Okla. 

A yard of cheese-cloth, hemmed, and 
sprinkled with 3-in-One is my dustless dust- 
ing cloth. 

ELIZABETH HOLLAND, 
17 So. Niagara St., Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Try 3-in-One also for polishing your fine 
furniture, and cleaning cut glass and mirrors-— 
the Book with the Bottle tells you how. 


3-in-One is sold everywhere in .3 size bottles: 
1 oz., 10c; 3 oz., 25c; 8 oz., 14-pint, 50c. 
Also in new patented Handy Oil Can, 3! oz., 
25c. If your dealer hasn’t Handy Oil Cans 
we will send you one, full of 3-in-One, by 
Parcel Post for 30c in stamps. 


42CZM Broadway, New York. 
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FREE 


eo A i | 


Sample of 
3-in-One. 
Fill out the coupon 
and mad it today. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 
42CZM Broadway, 
New York. 
Please send me without 


. 


your oil, @ Dusting Circular, and the 
new 8-in-One Dictionary — all free. 


SUG 20. Soke bo xen ellcht sans tena 


ie Mis. 


ELS Soha s o ee an wa es oh Sta 


\~ © ¥ 


Take two-thirds of a yard 
of cheese-cloth and sprinkle a 
little 3-in-One upon it. Let 
it stand until the oil perme- 
ates every part of the cloth. 
Then you have a real Dust- 
less Dusting Cloth for 5c. 


Make one and see! 
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AN you imagine a cleaner 
or more delightful effect 
in your home than wood- 
work made white with Vitralite? 
Send for Booklet and Sample Panel 
finished with Vitralite, showing its porcelain-like 
gloss. It is tough, durable and water-proof, 
whether used inside or outside, on wood, metal 
or plaster. Vitralite is economical, easy to apply 
and will not show brush marks nor turn yellow 
like most enamels. 
On your floors and linoleum, whether old or new, 
*61’? Floor Varnish will give you a finish that & = 
is water-proof, heel-proof and mar-proof. ‘Test it a P| 
yourself. Send for oy ¥ 
Free Floor Booklet and Sample Panel ° . eerie 


finished with ‘*61.°’ Hit it with a hammer — fam a icmeamens —— 4 
you may dent the wood but the varnish won’t aa 
crack, Also send for booklet Decorative Interior 
Finishing. 
Pratt & Lambest Varnish Products are used by painters, specified 
by architects, and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 
Address all inguisics to Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 79 
Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 21 Court- 
wright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 


~ J- 
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ATTRACTIVE and ECONOMICAL 


ELTOX grass rugs and carpets are distinctive and 
beautiful in color and design—they wear well and 
materially add to the attractiveness of the home. 


DELTOX eliminates beating. No matter how often the ordinary 
carpet or rug is cleaned, swept or beaten a large percentage of dust 
remains in it. No beating and but little sweeping is necessary with 
DELTOX as the dust sifts through to the floor. DELTOX rugs 
may then be rolled back and the dust removed. 


DELTOX grass rugs or carpet can be easily cleaned with a damp 
cloth applied to a broom. DELTOX rugs are suitable for all parts 


of the house, on the stairs, in the hall, living room, kitchen, den, 
nursery or bath room. 


IDEAL FOR PORCH, SUMMER BUNGALOW 
or VACATION COTTAGE 


Ask your dealer to show you DELTOX rugs and carpets. Also 
write us for our illustrated catalogue in colors sent free on request. 


OSHKOSH GRASS MATTING Co. 
Dept. 1C, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


LORIN eR A gt eT Tr oT Tae 
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Riss: Thrifty Says: : 





wzine 





Works Wonders 


In addition to the famous JAP-A-LAC in its 21 beautiful 
colors and Natural (Clear) which provides for every re- 
quirement. of the thrifty housewife who wishes to keep 
her furniture, floors, interior woodwork, etc., in spick 
and span condition, you can now get JAP-A-LAC Floor 
and Porch Enamel in Tan, Terra Cotta, Light Drab or 
Dark Drab: 


You will find this new member of the JAP-A-LAC 
family a splendidly sanitary paint for the protection and 
decoration of interior or exterior floors, especially wherc 
extreme durability is required. Jt is weatherproof ar: an! 
waterproof. Use it on your floors, stairs, wainscoting, 
etc., especially your kitchen floors, verandas and sleeping 














porches. 
Write for Color Card 
Factories: Cleveland, Ohio. ~ : ‘ : ¢ Toronto, Canada. 
Branches: New York : : : Chicago : : : London 
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If you are going to build a New 
Home or remodel the old one 
—send for a copy of “Modern 
Bathrooms”—100 pages— 
illustrated in color. 


O room in the house is so important as the 

bathroom and too great care cannot be given 
to the selection of fixtures to make it sanitary and 
beautiful. That you may be able to select for 
yourself the equipment best suited to your home 
and your means, we have published “Modern 
Bathrooms,” an elaborately illustrated book, 
showing many attractive model interiors and giving 
floor plans and costs of each fixture in detail. 
Modern kitchen and laundry interiors are featured 
—decorative ideas explained and accessories 
suggested. 


It shows the artistic values of “Standattd” Guaran- 
teed Fixtures— and faithfully demonstrates their 
sanitary excellence and the economy of their use. 


A study of ‘‘Modern Bathrooms’’—the most complete and 
authoritative work on this important subject, will enable you 
to plan your own bathroom, kitchen and laundry to your 
complete satisfaction. Sent free—on receipt of 6c postage. 


Dept. L 


Standard Sanitary ‘Ifo. Co. prrrsBuRGH, PA. 


NewYork, 35 W.318t. Cincinnati,633 Walnut St. Montreal, Can. 

Chicago Nashville 215 Coristine Bldg. 
900 8, Michigan Ave, 315 Tenth Avenue, 8. Hamilton, Can. 

Philadelphia New Orleans, Baronne 20-28 Jackson St., W. 

1215 Walnut St, and St. Joseph Sts. Houston, Tex. 

Toronto, Can. Boston Preston and Smith Sts, 
59 Richmond 8&t., E. John Hancock Bldg. Washington, D. C. 

Pittsburgh 4 Louisville Southern Bldg, 
106 Federal St, B. 319-23 W. Main St. Toledo, 0., 311-321 Erie St. 

8t, Louis f Cleveland Fort Worth, Tex. 

100 N, 4th St. Z 648 Huron Rd..8.E, Front and Jones Sts, 

J London, 57-60 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


| 
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n| the preservation of |. ae 
They are built like $7) 
d outside or inside — 
-white enameled stec! 
nj be kept spotless by 
em insures an active 
hy purified dry air 
dja perfect state of i 


ed Abts ‘and € r get? 
A or®@the family: is patamou 
a piafo/in all sizes—lined inside 

alone a$ you prefer with vitreous 

that cagnot crack or peel. and @& 

| a damp cloth, @The Syphon 

and vigorous circulation of conptarily 

maintaining. a low temperature | 

preservation of the contents. 

The adoption of this system of te- 

igeratios by The Pullman Co, and 

ating American railroads 
‘tnd refrigerator Cars ~is 


“Of its unqua eriority. 
alpgue and price ist mailed on request. - 


| @ WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Salesrooms: - 
. NEW YORK CHICAGO - soni 
N 59 W. 42nd St. ME. Yockson Biva - 803 sca dae 
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WoopworK—S W Enamel, Silver Gray 
FLOOR— Natural, three coats, S W Mar-not 





CriLtinc—S W Flat-Tone, White 
WALLs—S W Flat-Tone, Pearl Gray 


You can wash a wall clean if it’s finished with 
Sherwin-Williams Flat-tone 
Flat-tone makes the most beautiful wall finish you ever saw. 
You can have deep, rich, shaded colors or the most delicate 
tints—or anything between. And a Flat-tone wall is more 
than handsome—it is sanitary. You may wash it as often as 
you please. 


Our Portfolio of Plans for Home Decoration 


shows some wonderful examples of Flat-tone effects. rating every detail of your home, both inside and out 
Beyond this it gives color schemes and ideas for deco- We shall be glad to send it to you—free. 


Visit our Decorative Departments: 


116 W. 32nd St., bet. 6th and 7th Aves., N. Y. City and 1101 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 
623 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHERWIN -WILLIAMS 
PAINTS EVARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to the Sherwin-Williams Co.,623 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A Vudorized Porch is a Welcome Retreat 


from the Hot Summer Sun 


Vudor Porch Shades will make your porch a delightfully cool, airy living room in 
which to spend the summer days. At night you will have an open-air bedroom where 
you can sleep in comfort instead of exhausting your energies by tossing in the hot, 
oppressive air of your room indoors. Why not a Vudor sleeping porch this summer? 


Porch 


Vaudor Shades 







are made of light, strong wooden strips which 
repel the sun’s heat, yet let in all the light and 
air you want. ‘The strips are lock-stitched to- 
gether in the Vudor way with the strongest seine 
twine and do not slip out and break. The raising 
cords do not twist up and stick in the pulleys— 
an exasperating difficulty with most other shades, 

Vudor Shades are indelibly stained (not 





painted nor dipped) in soft, pleasing colors 
which harmonize with your house and add to its 
attractiveness. They retain their newness for 
many seasons. 

If you care for the appearance of your porch 
and its comfort this summer, you will buy only 
shades with the Vudor name-plate. $3 to $10 
equips the ordinary porch. ~ 














Send Coupon for FREE Booklet 


describing Vudor Porch Shades and Hammocks, and name cf nearest Vudor dealer, 
also sample aluminum namnic-plate so you can easily identify the Vudor kind Fill it 
out NOW. 






Hough Shade Corporation 
222 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 


We are sole manufacturers of the famous 
Vudor Ne-enforced Hammocks which have 
heavy re-enforcement woven into the bed 





Remember this 
udor Name-plate 







and double-strength end cording. They 2% 
cost no more and wear twice as long as & ° f 
ordinary hammocks, os S Pt, a 
ae a 
rs Cy 
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In the 
kitchen 


In the sewing room 


Quicker, cheaper Ironing with “Even Heat” 


‘Even Heat” in an iron means that tricity youuse. With the G-E Iron you do 
you get the same amount of heat at the an average family ironing for only 15 cents 
point, the center and the edges—at every —and even pis extra electricity you save if 
part of the ironing  gysssssssessssssesss serrrays umm, youlightyourhome 
surface. This ‘even 2 withEdisonMazda 
heat” in the G-E ELECTRIC Lamps. Another 
Electric Iron is se- economy in the 
cured bythe special i G-E Iron is the way 
features of its in- ~ FLATIRON as 
terior Construction &% ms to do considerable 
—the result of years SiSszisssesetiiseititizy, TREES ironing with the elec- 


of scientific experiment by the gion mgieouge off. ‘This quick, sustained 
heat is effected by a special series of 
world’s largest electrical manu- air spaces which drives the heat directly 


facturer. Bee * down into the ironing. You need no 
What. does this “even heat” separate stand for this iron— merely 


mean to you? It means not only tip it back on its own heel-stand. When 
‘ ds aes buying your electric iron, look for the 
easier and more comfortable ironing The Guarantee G-E trade mark. It is this that assures 


—but quicker ironing, too. And of _Seaey ener you of ‘‘even heat’? —and it stands 
this means Jower cost, because the FI som 1 for quality — for a lifetime of satis- 
quicker the ironing, the less elec- ssa wee factory service. 


Get the G-E Iron from your lighting company or nearest electrical 
dealer. Price, including cord and attaching plug, $4.25. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities 4054 Agencies Everywhere 
PrItjitiliiiiit iri iii tti tilt ii iii irr rrr iii rl rd 
aueee auagnase Seseauuesuseecees Sussecsaese 
SSGRSTSTRTRESESESSESEssEEES suueeas SGGegeteeseucssacuce 
SSSSRSSC Ce ees eseeceeneeee SUSBSEEeaesesenanaeeR 
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The Varnish That Can Be Washed 





VALENTINE’S. 





The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


ii NR 


The maid in the picture is using | Not so with Valspar! Valspar 
hot water and soap on a sur- | js a new kind of varnish that 


face varnished with Valspar. | water does not affect in anv wa 
And she isn’t afraid of hurting it. | by sit 2 





Use Valspar and you can keep 
such a wetting would turn it | the floors and woodwork clean 


: white, and if repeated would | and sanitary. Try it at our 
ruin the finish. | risk. 


: OUR GUARANTEE 
Valspar is guaranteed to ke satisfactory in every particular. If you do 
2 not find it so, the dealer cf whom you bought it will refund your money. 
Prices: Gallon Can $4.50; Half Gallon $2.25; Quart $1.20; Pint .cO 


Write for free booklet and name of your nearest dealer. PRecause«f recent Post Office rulings declaring varnish 
unmailable, we | ave been obliged to ‘discontinue giving frce szmples of Valspar for tcsting purposes. 


Noa 


If it were any other varnish 


llth nl 
















ni A iit hl 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 454 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
} LENIsHES asisieed 
race VARNisH , 
CHICAGO BOSTON TORONTO Established 1832 LONDON PARIS AMSTERDAM 
| W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco, Agents for Pacific Slope 
RA hg Al aa us A i Ai GR: i a li ia i 
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A TROPICAL FRUIT, in its fullest perfection, ready for American 
women to serve. on their tables ANY DAY IN THE YEAR— 


‘Hawaiian Pineapple 


Hawai is the world’s pineapple garden. The fruit grown there has a size, 
tenderness and flavor which cannot be duplicated elsewhere. This luscious 
pineapple is canned in Hawaii by the most approved sanitary methods 
and sent to our home tables in its full deliciousness. You can buy it sliced, 


crushed or grated. HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
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KNOX GELATINE 


Insures your getting Quality, Quantity and Sure Results 


TRY KNOX FRUIT SHERBET (Economical) 


14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine (scant measure) 1 orange 
11% cups sugar 3 cups rich milk 1 lemon 


Grate the outside of both orange and lemon. Squeeze out the juice and 
add to this the sugar. Soak the gelatine in part of a cup of milk for 5 
minutes and dissolve by standing in pan of hot water. Stir into the rest of 
the milk. When it begins to freeze add the fruit, juice and sugar and fruit of 
any kind, if desired. This makes a large allowance for five persons. 


Knox Recipe 
Book Free 


A book of recipes for Desserts, Jellies, 
Puddings, Ice Creams, Sherbets, Salads, 
Candies, etc., sent FREE for your. 
grocer’s name. 


f Ps 4 * 

if GrtaTint Pint sample for 2-cent 

HIGHEST MEDAL WORLUS FAIR Bt stamp and grocer’s name. 
cn 





ne, CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 


= a7, 


40 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Fhe Quest Beverage 





F 

{ Serving Welcli’s to the unexpected guest, to the 

} chance caller, to the friends who drop in, is one of 

% the cheerful little touches which go to make up per- 

\ fect hospitality. Welch’s is alws ays ready —always 
pure, tempting, delicious and satisfying. 


«Welch's 


; “Che National Drink” 





| 
| 


eee 
eS nen eenenennNSaeeeeen 
eee eens 





Keep a supply of Welch’s in the house all the times Every day 


G you will find a use for it on the family table cr for formal or 
A intormal social affairs. Order 


The Famous Welch Punch RSS f é 
The juice of three lemons and one orange, one a case of your dealer today : 


pintof Welch's, one cupof sugarand one quart Write for our free booklet of 
of water. Mixand serve verycold. If you use ie 3 
a punch bowl, garnish with sliced fruit. recipes. 


Do more than ask for “‘Grape Juice’’—say ““Welch’s’ and GET IT! 


I If unable to get Welch's of your dealer, we will ship a trial dozen 
pints, express free east of Omaha, for $3. Sample 4-ounce bottle, 10¢. 


-** .. The Welch Grape Juice Co. - - - Westfield, N. Y. 
ty 
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Maroon? 


Nearly every milk chocolate for sale in this country has 
a maroon label. There must be some good reason why 
this color has been adopted by manufacturers. It is 


Widddddddddddddddddddddcéa 





eetatizzzzxzzZZzlAQAirnztrrrcddadddcaadddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddd 





Because 


maroon is the standard color. It is the standard color be- 
cause it has been used from the start by the manufacturers 
of Peter’s Milk Chocolate, the standard milk chocolate. 










eddddddédéddeda 


Peter’s the original milk chocolate, is the 
only one of international reputation, unvary- 
ing high quality, and of a flavor which has 
been generally imitated but never equalled. 


Be sure and get Peter’s when 
you ask for milk chocolate. 


—-* | Petters 
Mi Milk Cheeolale 


as the Alps in Quality’ 
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Going Fishing? 


Then Carry Along the BIG TASTE 





ON’ T forget to put it in your lunch basket—this Rig Taste 
of Underwood Deviled Ham spread between slices of fresh 
white bread. 

It’s the real answer to the Big Hunger of all out-doors. For it’s just 
good appetizing ham, full of the ham taste of salt and sugar and hickory 
smoke, Cooked ex casserole to detain all this delicious flavor; then ground fine and mixed 
with the famous Underwood Deviled Dressing of a multitude cf mild spices. Not hot— 
just tantalizing to taste. 

For all out-dooring — or all in-dooring —no sandwiches best Undcrwood Deviled Ham 
sandwiches. And just wait till you try Underwood Deviled Ham omelets, salads, scallops, 
etc.! We'll send you the famous Little Red Devil Re ecipes free if you menticn your 


grocer’s name and say whether he keeps Underwood Deviled Ham, Or send 15¢ and 
grocer’s name for can to try. Economical. Makes 12 to 24 sandwiches. 








Find out today if your grocer keeps Underwood, by ’phoning him for some vow, 
Made by the William Underwood Company, 70 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass 
Taste Little Red Devil Recipe No. 43—French Toast 


Spread slices of bread—not too fresh—with Underwood Deviled Ham. Dip into 
beaten egg until covered, and fry to delicate brown. Have this for tomorrow’s breakfast. 


»* UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


“Branded With The Devil But Fit For The Gods”’ 
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This Medal Won 


By One of the Van Camp Chefs 


The Parisian Society of Chefs gave this medal to one 
of the men now baking Van Camp’s. 


It was won in two great contests. 


And it marks 


this man as a recognized peer among the great chefs 


of the world. 


Such men as this have created here a 
remarkable dish of baked beans. 

There is nothing like it. All the 
ordinary sorts become commonplace be- 
side it. 

The white, plump beans—picked out by 
hand—cost three times what some beans 
cost. The tomato sauce costs five times 
what common sauce is sold for. 

The baking is done in steam ovens, so 


che beans are baked to mellowness with- 
out bursting or crisping a bean. 

And the beans, by our process, come to 
you with all the fresh oven flavor. 

Please try them. Don’t assume that all 
baked beans are similar. See what talent 
and time and modern methods offer you 
in Van Camp’s. 

If you can then go back to old-style 
beans we have nothing more to say. 2 


=, Yan@mp's 
National National 
Dish’? al Dish” 


Guaranteed Advertisements 


hemi *' we pork. BEANS 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Prepared by Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Established 1861 
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Your 4air deserves as much 
care as your face and teeth. 
Get a cake of Packer’s Tar Soap and 


have a place for it as you do for your 
other necessary toilet articles. 


With a cake of Packer’s Tar Soap at 
hand, systematic shampooing easily 
becomes a fixed habit. 


*Packer’s Tar Soap 


( Pure as the Pines) 


The use of Packer’s Tar Soap through 
systematic shampooing is recognized as a 
thoroughly eficient method of keeping 
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the scalp in a normal condition—and a ., 
cleanly scalp is the best agar tered. 
, . 2 Sad 
assurance of healthy hair. an +9, 
? es & 

Our new manual, ‘‘The . % 

. r . 1) : 
Hair and Scalp—Their Modern $ “ ‘ & 
Care and Treatment,”’ will help oe ae | 
you get the utmost benefit from : H ' 
Packer’s Tar Soap. 5 : 

F . 
. Ps 
@ 
TH E PACKER MFG. co. ‘, Raid ik Gir sasanl v 
Suite 86 E 81 Fulton St., N. Y. ey half-cake. ros 
Sy ae” 
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One of the most important uses of 


HINDS *xz.2* CREAM 








ee 


particularly attractive. 
The process is simple, while the happy results are sure:—Cleanse the 
| face and arms as usual with warm water and pure soap (HINDS CREAM 
SOAP, if you'd like it, 25c postpaid;) then, after drying, moisten a piece of 
soft linen with Hinds Cream and rub the skin gently a few moments; this will 


an: 
¢ 
4 


remove more unclean matter from the pores. Follow with just enough 
Hinds Cream to moisten the skin, applied with finger tips or linen. 


——— 
enne® 
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Repeat the process daily. The face and hands will thus be kept soft, 
fresh, fair and free from sunburn, windburn or chapping. 


Hinds action of Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


ya Selling everywhere, or postpaid on receipt ‘of price. 


is to freshen the complexion for social events, when women like to look 
} 
| 
' 


> 


2, ea 


in bottles Write for Free Samples and Booklets. 


50 A. S. HINDS 
C 35 West Street Portland, Maine 





{ 
| 
Baby’s skin troubles yield to the soothing, restoring 
| 
| 
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5 N the care of plants, that advice which you have heard 
in numerous other instances applies equaily well: “When 
in doubt, use Ivory Soap.” And the reasons are the same. 








Because of its purity, mildness and freedom from alkali, there is no 
soap safer than Ivory. It can be used wherever water can be used. And 
its purity has the additional value of giving it strong insecticidal properties, 
thus making it not only an ideal cleanser for the tenderest plants but a 
safeguard against plant pests as well. 








The directions below should give you excellent. results. They are 
followed by plant lovers everywhere. 






1st. To keep the leaves clean: Wash once a week with a weak suds of Ivory Soap and 
lukewarm water, applying with a sponge or soft cloth. 






2nd. To guard agairst insects: Spray stems and leaves once a month or oftener if 
necessary with a solution made by dissolving half a cake of Ivory Soap shaved fine 
in a quart of boiling water and adding four gallons of cold water. Apply with 
whisk broom, spray or watering can, then rinse with clear water a half-hour later. 


3rd. To kee> the roots free from worms and bugs: Pour around the base of the plant 


the Ivory Soap suds from the laundry or dishpan. 
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Have you ever noticed how . 
much more delicious everything 
seems to taste at a picnic?) ‘Tdhere’s a ~ 
tang—a piquancy—a satisfying “smack” 
that only out-o’-doors seems able to give. 
And that’s just the taste that has won for Libby’s Ready-to- 
Serve Foods the wonderful popularity they have. For “Libby 
chefs know just-how to get that out-o’-doors spiciness into every 
food they cook. 
Getting ready: for picnics or cooking in camp, is no end * fun 
when you use Libby’s Foods. .And the cooking for the family 
~~ becomes infinitely easier, too. 
For the variety of Libby’s Foods enables 
you to have many charming menus. And the 
convenience of serving them, just as pay ae 


from the cans, does away with the long, dig- 
agreeable hong a ina hot kitchen. 


Veal Loaf Boneless Chicken Dried Beef 
Oives Deed Meats Piles — 
Libby, MNeill & Libby, Chicago” 
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“Mother, Meet My Sweetheart’ 


“The Sweetheart of the Corn” has become the sweetheart 
of thousands of little ones who never tire of the Kellogg flavor. 
You can’t fool the kiddies—they know what’s good. Their 
natural hankering for Kellogg’s is proof positive of the superior 
flavor which has also won favor with 
their elders—a flavor never successfully 
imitated. 
Kellogg’s is always fresh and 
always ready whenever the appetite 
needs satisfying. 


Look for this Signature 


THE SCHWEINLER PRESS 
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